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HE Lord,”’ wrote 
Christopher Co- 
lumbus, toward the end 
of his life, «« has blessed 
me abundantly with a 
knowledge of marine 
affairs. Of the 
science of the 
stars he has 

given me that 

which would 
suffice; so, also, 

of geometry 

and arithmetic. 
Besides this he 

has granted me the mind and skill to draw 








LA COSA‘’S VIGNETTE. 


globes, and indicate upon them in their 
proper places the various cities and rivers 


and mountains. I have studied all sorts 
of writings, history, the chronicles, phi- 
losophy, and some of the other arts, for 
which our Lord has quickened my intelli- 
gence and understanding.”’ 


Although Columbus twice mentioned 
in his alleged will that he was a native of 
Genoa, a dozen places still demand the 
honor of being considered his birthplace 
and two claim t6 possess his bones. 
Nothing is certain about his parentage 
and his age isthe subject of dispute. The 
stories of his boyhood adventures are 
mythical, and his education‘at the Univer- 
sity of Pavia is denied. 

The same doubt attends the various 


portraits that pretend to represent his 
features. The most reliable authorities— 
and the subject has been under discussion 
for two centuries—agree that there is no 
tangible evidence to prove that the face of 
Columbus was ever painted or sketched 
or graven during his life. His portrait has 
been painted, 
like that of 
the Madonna 
and those of 
the saints, by 
many famous 
artists, each 
dependent 
upon verbal 
descriptions of 
his appearance 
by contemipo- 
taneous writ- 
ers, and each 
conveying to 
the canvas his 
own concep- 
tion of what 
the great sea- 
man’s face 
must have 
been; but it 
may not be said that any of the portraits 
are genuine and it is believed that all of 
them are more or less fanciful. 

It must be considered that the art of 
painting portraits was in its infancy 
when Columbus lived. The honor was 
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William Eleroy Curtis was born at Akron, Ohio, and was educated at Western 
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became a member of its staff and served that newspaper for fifteen years. 


When the Interocean of Chicago was established in 1872 he 


In 1887 


he became Washington correspondent of the Chicago News, but resigned in 1890 
to become director of the Bureau of the American republics. In 1884 Mr. Curtis was 
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THE RINCON PORTRAIT. 


reserved for kings and queens and other 
dignitaries, and Columbus was regarded 
as an importunate adventurer, who at the 
close of his first voyage enjoyed a brief 
triumph, but from the termination of his 
second voyage was the victim of envy 
and misrepresentation to the close of his 
life. He was derided and condemned, was 
brought in chains like a common felon 
from the continent he had discovered, and 
for nearly 2% years his descendants con- 
tested in the courts for the dignities and 
emoluments he demanded of the crown of 
Spain before undertaking what was then 
the most perilous and uncertain of ad- 
ventures. Even the glory of giving his 
name to the lands he discovered was trans- 
ferred to another—a man who followed in 
his track ; and it is not strange, under 
such circumstances, that the artists of 
Spain did not leave the religious sub- 
jects upon which they were engaged to 
paint the portrait of one who said of him- 
self that he was a beggar, ‘‘ without a 
penny to buy food.”’ 

Five contemporaneous writers who 
knew him and were associated with his 
career have left us descriptions of his 
features and his person. His son, Fer- 
nando, says: ‘‘ The admiral was a well- 
made man, of a height above the medium, 
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with a long face and cheek bones some- 
what prominent, neither too fat nor too 
lean. He had an aquiline nose, light- 
colored eyes, and a ruddy complexion. 
In his youth he had been fair, and his 
hair was of a light color, but after he was 
thirty years old it turned white. In eat- 
ing and drinking he was an exaniple of 
sobriety, as well as simple and modest 
about his person.”’ 

Gonzales Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdez 
was fifteen years old when Columbus re- 
turned from his first voyage, and was 
serving as a page to Queen Isabella. He 
witnessed the triumph of the discoverer 
at Barcelona, was present at several of his 
receptions and at his interviews with the 
queen. With manhood he became a 
chronicler at court, and was the author of 
that standard work, the basis of so much 
historical literature in many languages, 
La Historia de las Indias, which was 
completed in 1525. ‘*Columbus,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ was aman of honest parentage 
and sober life. He had a noble bearing, 
good looks, and a height above the 
medium, which was well carried. He 
had sharp eyes, and the other parts of his 
visage were well proportioned. His hair 
was a bright red, his complexion flushed 
and marked with freckles. His language 
was easy, prudent, showing a great gen- 
ius, and he was gracious in manner.’’ 





CHRISTOPHORO COLOMBO 


THE CAPRIOLO PORTRAIT. 
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THE MINISTRY OF MARINE PORTRAIT. 


Andrea Bernaldez, who was known as 
‘‘the good curate of Los Palacios,’’ and 
at whose house at Granada Columbus 
made his home for months at a time, wrote 
the Historia de los Reyes Catholicos, and 
gave a similar description of the person 
of the admiral. «‘‘Columbus,’’ he said, 
‘‘was a man of fine stature, strong of 
limb, with an elongated visage, fresh and 
ruddy of complexion, marked with freck- 
les. He had a noble bearing, was digni- 


fied of speech and bore a kindly man- 
ner.’” 


Peter Martyr, or Petrus Martyris Angle- 
rius, afterward secretary to Charles v., 
was one of the most intimate friends Co- 
lumbus had, and met him at Palos on his 
return from the first voyage. From the 
lips of Columbus he learned the inci- 
dents of that voyage, which were pub- 
lished in his De Novo Orbe. He de- 
scribed the admiral in similar terms. 
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Fray Bartholome de Las Casas, known 
as ‘‘the apostle to the Indies,’’ was also 
an intimate friend of Columbus and his 
father accompanied the admiral on his 
first voyage. Las Casas came into pos- 
session of the journal or log book of that 
voyage, and used it in the composition of 
his Historia General delas Indies. From 


him also we know that Columbus had red 
hair and freckles, keen gray eyes, an 
aquiline nose, a large mouth anda sad ex- 
pression of countenance which was the 


THE GIOVIO PORTRAIT, FROM AN OLD ENGRAVING. 


result of much mental suffering. From 
him we know, too, that he was unusually 
reticent, but spoke with great fervor and 
fluency when so inclined. He describes 
him as a lover of justice, but quick in 
anger when there was reason for it. 
These verbal pictures do not coincide 
with many of the portraits which bear the 
name of Columbus, and the most of them 
were doubtless painted without a knowl- 
edge of what had been written of his 
appearance. The only portrait that is 
positively known to have been drawn 
during the life of the discoverer was a 
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caricature, the sketch of La Cosa, the 
pilot. 

Juan de la Cosa was the pilot of Colum- 
bus, and made the first chart of the West 
Indies. It was drawn upon an oxhide, 
and is inscribed «‘ Juan de la Cosa la Fijo 
en el Puerto de St. Maria en afio de 1500."’ 
At the top, in the centre, is a rude vi- 
gnette drawn with an ordinary pen and 
an awkward hand, representing St. Chris- 
topher bearing the Christ child across a 
stream, symbolical of Columbus carrying 
Christianity to 
the new world. It 
was one of the le- 
gends of the day 
that La Cosa in- 
tended to give St. 
Christopher the 
features of Colum- 
bus. Baron von 
Humboldt, who 
had heard of the 
chart, found it in 
Paris in 1832 in 
the library of Herr 
Walcknaer, from 
whom it was pur- 
chased by the 
Spanish govern- 
ment and it now 
hangs in the 
Naval museum at 
Madrid. 

Paulus Jovius, 
or Paolo Giovio, 
as thename is giv- 
en in Italian, was 
the Archbishop of 
Nocera ; a man of 
wealth and of lit- 
erary and artistic 
tastes. He was 
twenty-three years old when Columbus 
died. On the banks of Lake Como he 
erected a magnificent palace, which is said 
to have occupied the exact site of Pliny’s 
villa. Attached to his palace was a gal- 
lery in which hung the most famous pri- 
vate art collection of that age. It was 
particularly rich in portraits, and, as Gio- 
vio was an ardent admirer of Columbus, 
a portrait of the latter hung in a con- 
spicuous place. Feuillet de Conches, a 
learned modern French writer, says there 
were two portraits of Columbus in the 
collection, but an Italian author named 
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THE CRISPIN DE PAS PORTRAIT. 


Ticozzi, who described it in eight large 
volumes published in 1546, mentions only 
one. The collection was subsequently 
described by Vasari in his Lives of the 
Painters, published at Florence in 1568. 
He alludes to but one portrait of Colum- 
bus and accepts it as genuine, but does 
not name the artist or give the time when 
or place where it was painted. It is said 
that in 1552 Cosmo di Medici and the 
Princess Hippolyti both sent artists to 
Como to copy the portrait of Columbus ; 
that in 1579 Ferdinand of Austria did the 
same, and Professor Butler of Wisconsin 
says that about the middle of the six- 
teenth century Christofano dell Altissimo 
was commissioned by the Duke of Tus- 
cany to reproduce the Giovian picture. 
About 200 years ago the collection of Gio- 
vio was divided among his descendants 
and the pictures were widely scattered. 
It is impossible to trace them at this day, 
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but five of the existing por- 
traits of Columbus are as- 
serted to be the original 
of the archbishop’s gallery. 
These are the Altissimo at 
Florence, the Yanez in the 
National library at Madrid, 
the Rincon in the Queen’s 
library at Madrid, the por- 
trait in the town hall at 
Cogoleto and the portrait re- 
cently discovered and owned 
by Doctor Orchi of Como. 
Circumstantial evidence is 
presented in support of each, 
but if the Giovio portrait 
was so often copied as above 
stated, the origin of the sev- 
eral claimants is explained. 
The Giovio portrait is 
copied from a woodcut which 
was used to illustrate a eu- 
logy upon Columbus, writ- 
ten by Giovio in 1549 under 
the title Elogia Vivorum 
Bellica Virtute Illustrium. 
Henry Harisse, who is ac- 
cepted as an authority on the 
bibliography of Columbus, 
in his Notes on Columbus 
and the Bank of St. George 
says that the portrait ap- 
peared in the first edition of 
this work, published in Flor- 
ence in 1549, but Mr. B. F. 
Stevens of London and Feuillet de Con- 
ches insist that this edition contained no 


THE NAVARRETE PORTRAIT. 
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THE CANCILIERO PORTRAIT. 


portraits. The second edition, published 
at Basle in 1575, according to De Conches 


contained some very bad woodcuts, in- 
cluding the Giovio ; and Ginguere, in his 
Biographie Universelle, says they were 


neither accurate nor well executed. The 
edition of 1578 contained similar portraits, 
engraved on wood by Tobias Stimmer, 
who was born at Schaffhausen in 1534. 
The same portrait of Columbus was de- 
scribed by Theobold Muller in True and 
Memorable Engravings or Pictures of 
Well Deserved and Famous Warriors, 
published at Basle in 1577, and also in 
Michael Benther’s Pictures of Famous 
Emperors, Kings and Nobles, published 
at Basle in 1582. 

In 1862 the city of Genoa, proposing to 
erect a monument to Columbus, applied to 
the Royal Academy of History at Madrid 
for a model, and a committee of artists and 
historians was appointed to make a report. 
Of this committee Valentin Carderera, a 
celebrated painter who had made exten- 
sive researches on this subject, was chair- 
man, and he framed the report which held 
that the portrait published in the Elogia 
Vivorum Bellica Virtute Illustrium, by 
Paulus Jovius (Basle, 1578), was the most 
ancient and authentic likeness of Colum- 
bus in existence. Carderera also expressed 
the opinion that the original in the Giovian 


gallery, from which it was engraved, was 
painted from life after Columbus returned 
from his second voyage, sometime between 
1496 and 1498, when he was about fifty- 
seven years old. At this time, according 
to Andrea Bernaldez, the curate of Los 
Palacios, ‘‘ the admiral arrived at Castile. 
His dress was of the same order as that 
worn by the monks of Saint Francis, and 
in shape somewhat similar to the robes of 
that order, and with the rope of Saint 
Francis around his waist for the sake of 
devotion.’’ The committee of the Histor- 
ical society also recommended, as a better 
piece of engraving and of equal authen- 
ticity, the Capriolo portrait. 

This portrait was engraved from the 
Giovian portrait by Aliprando Capriolo, 
for the Ritratti dedi cento Capitani Illus- 
tri, published at Rome in 1596, and was 
reproduced by Carderera and Navarrete in 
their celebrated works on Columbus, as 
well as by many other authors who accept- 
ed it as genuine. It closely resembles the 
engraving in Giovio’s Elogia, but is con- 
sidered a more accurate and artistic piece 
of work. 

The portrait that hung in the luxurious 
palace of the Archbishop of Nocera was 
engraved for another work, Effegies Re- 
gum et Principium, by Crispin de Pas, or 


THE HAVANA PORTRAIT. 
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Crispin de Passe, as the name is some- 
times given, and as a work of art is con- 
sidered to surpass both the woodcut in 
the Eulogia of Giovio and the engraving 
of Capriolo. But the artist added a hood 
to the Franciscan frock, placed an octant 
in the hand, and hung a chain around the 
neck of Columbus. The appearance of 
the latter is explained by Carderera on the 
ground that contemporary writers said he 
constantly wore over his monkish habit a 
chain of gold that was given him by Gua- 
canagari, the cacique of Hispaniola. An- 
other copy of the Giovio, with the face 
reversed, as it would appear in a mirror, 
was engraved for Peter Opmeer’s Opus 
Chronographicum, 1611. 

The Altissimo portrait, which is claimed 
‘ by some to have been the original Giovio, 
seems to be a copy of that work, painted 
about the middle of the sixteenth century 
by Christofano dell Altissimo, at the order 
of the Duke of Tuscany. The picture 
hangs in the Uffizi gallery at Florence. It 
is painted on a panel of wood, and is con- 
sidered an admirable work of art. Car- 
derera, without attributing to the Floren- 
tine picture the merit of an authentic 
likeness, adopts it asa sort of probability, 
in harmony with the written description 
of the visage of Columbus. Certain lib- 
erties, he says, were evidently taken by 
the artist in order to give a rounder shape 
to the face, according to the taste of the 
Renaissance. Professor Butler gives the 
date of the work as 1568 or earlier. 

When Thomas Jefferson was minister to 
France, in 1784, he engaged an artist to 
copy ‘‘ what was considered by the most 
competent critics to be the best authenti- 
cated likeness of Columbus.’’ The Altis- 
simo picture was selected, and the copy 
hung in Mr. Jefferson's library at Monti- 
cello until the settlement of his estate. It 
then passed into the hands of Mr. Israel 
Thorndike, who presented it to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical society, Boston, No- 
vember 26, 1835. Mr. Jefferson wrote of 
this portrait as follows : 

‘‘ The Columbus was taken for me from 
the original, which is in the gallery at 
Florence. I say from the original, because 
it is well known that in collections of any 
note—and that of Florence is the first in 
the world—no copy is ever admitted, and 
an original existing in Genoa would be 
readily obtained for a royal: collection in 
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Florence. Vasari names this portrait but 
* does not say by whom it was made.”’ 

In 1763 the Spanish government pur- 
chased from Sefior N. Yanez of Granada 
four portraits—those of Columbus, Lope, 
Cortez and Quevedo—all claiming to be 
genuine. The portrait of Columbus was 
placed in the National library and was 
recognized by all critics as bearing a close 
resemblance to that by Altissimo at Flor- 
ence. Artists who gave it close study 
were satisfied that it had been tampered 
with, and obtained permission to make an 
examination. On the upper margin of the 
canvas were the words ‘‘ Christof Colum- 


THE YANEZ PORTRAIT. 


bus novi orbis inventor.’’ 


When subject- 
ed to a chemical test this inscription dis- 
appeared and another was found beneath 
it, which read, «‘Colombus Lygur novi 


orbis reptor.’’ Further investigation de- 
monstrated that the original had been 
repainted, and by some inferior artist, and 
upon the further application of chemicals 
the flowing robe with a heavy fur collar 
—‘‘more befitting a Muscovite than a 
mariner,”’ as the investigators said—van- 
ished, leaving a simple garb, such as Co- 
lumbus usually wove, a closely fitting tu- 
nic and a mantle folded across the breast. 
The lines of the face were also changed 
and a new expression was disclosed. 











THE ALTISSIMO PORTRAIT. 


Carderera believes this to be a copy of 
the Giovio portrait, also painted in Italy 
—perhaps that made by the order of Cosmo 
di Medici in 1552, or for the Princess 
Hippolyti. It is of the same size as the 
Altissimo portrait at Florence and is 
painted upon poplar wood, which was not 
used in Spain, although common in Italy. 
The style is that of the Florentine school 
of the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and the horizontal plaiting of the toga 
was in fashion at that date. Its age is 
about the same as that of the Altissimo 
picture, and the portraits of Cortez, Lope 
and Quevedo, which were found with it, 
are painted on poplar panels of the same 
size, with the same pigments and evi- 
dently by the same hand. De Conches 
pronounces it the most ancient portrait of 
Columbus that exists, and Sefior Rios y 
Rios, a good Spanish authority, maintains 
with considerable circumstantial evidence 
that the Yanez is the long-lost and much- 
desired original of the Giovian collection. 

A copy of this portrait, by M. Her- 
nandez, was secured by General Lucius 
Fairchild when minister to Spain and 
presented to the Historical society of 
Wisconsin. It hangs in the Capitol at 
Madison. There is also a copy in the col- 
lection of Doctor E. M. Hale at Chicago. 
A portrait of Columbus, which hangs 
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in the private library of the Queen of 
Spain at Madrid, is said to have been 
painted by Antonio del Rincon upon the 
return of Columbus from his second voy- 
age, although in the long list of the works 
of this famous artist there is no mention 
of this picture. Rincon was the iounder 
of the Spanish school of portrait painting. 
He was made painter-in-ordinary to the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella, where he 
was decorated with the order of Santiago 
in 1500. He was born at Guadalajara in 
1446, and was therefore contemporary with 
Columbus. At the time of the latter’s 
return from his first voyage Rincon was 
engaged, under the orders of Cardinal 
Ximenes, in decorating the University of 
Alcala, and had every opportunity to 
paint his portrait had he desired to do so. 
He doubtless witnessed the triumphal re- 
ception of Columbus, and Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell, in his Annals of the 
Artists of Spain, says: ‘he mingled with 
the great navigator in the courtly throngs 
of the presence chamber of Isabella.’’ 

In 1881 there was disclosed by Doctor 
Alessandro di Orchi, of Como, a portrait 
of Columbus, bearing the inscription 
‘««Colombus Lygur novi orbis reptor,’’ 
which, he asserts, has been in the pos- 
session of his family for more than 200 
years, and was obtained by them at the 
dispersion of the Giovian collection. It 
bears no signature, but is attributed to 
both Sebastian del Piombo and Barto- 
lombo Suardo. Piombo could not have 
painted Columbus from life, as he was 
only twenty-one years old when the latter 
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THE COLUMBUS 


died, and at the date 
of the alleged visit 
of the great naviga- 
tor to Rome he was 
twelve years of age 
and still living at 
Venice, where he was 
born in 1485. He 
might have painted 
the Giovian portrait, 
for the archbishop 
employed the best 
artists to contribute 
to his collection, but 
if so it was a copy, 
or made from verbal 
descriptions. Barto- 
lombo Suardo, or 
Suardi, was contem- 
porary with Colum- 
bus, although a 
younger man, and 
reached his greatest 
fame in 1520. The 
Orchi picture bears a 
striking resemblance 
to that by Altissimo. 

Cogoleto is asmall 
town fifteen miles 
from Genoa which 
claims the honor of 
having been the 
birthplace of Colum- 
bus. An old house on one of the principal 
streets bears a tablet to commemorate the 
fact, and visitors are shown the room in 
which the eyes that discovered America 
first opened. The portrait, which bears 
no date or signature, hangs in the town 
hall. Its history can be traced back three 
centuries, and it, too, is asserted to be the 
original of the Giovian collection. 

The Ministry of Marine portrait is one 
of the most widely known and generally 
accepted portraits of Columbus, and has 
been used more than any other to illus- 
trate biographies and volumes of history. 
It occupies a conspicuous place in the Min- 
istry of Marine at Madrid, and is assert- 
ed to be a genuine portrait painted in 
1504 or 1505 at Seville, upon the return 
of Columbus from his fourth and last 
voyage, and shortly before his death, 
but there is no evidence to sustain the 
claim. It is believed by some critics to 
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THE DI ORCHI PORTRAIT. 


be a copy of the Giovio picture, probably 
made in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, and that the artist took the lib- 
erty to add age and signs of anxiety to the 


face of the admiral. It resembles the Ca- 
priolo very closely except that the face is 
turned to the right instead of to the left. 

M. Navarrete, in his Relations des 
Quatre Voyages de Christopher Colomb, 
Paris, 1828, uses as a frontispiece a beau- 
tiful engraving of the admiral, which 
is evidently copied from the portrait 
of Columbus in the Ministry of Marine 
at Madrid. It resembles the Capriolo, 
however, and wears the same costume, but 
the face is turned to the right instead of 
to the left. The engraving is inscribed 
in French : «‘ Drawn on stone from an orig- 
inal and contemporary portrait belonging 
to His Catholic Majesty, by Pedro Colum- 
bus, Duke of Veragua, a great-grandson 
of the illustrious navigator."’ 


The Altissimo portrait is reproduced here from the Narrative and Critical History of America, 


through the courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
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PALAIS DU CHAMP DE MARS. 


THE SALON. 


By M. RICCARDO NOBILI. 


| the reign of Louis xiv., ‘‘ Le Roi 

Soleil,’’ when French art, breaking 
the bounds imposed by the old Italian 
masters and adopting a new and original 
treatment, began the process of evolution 
which has rendered the French school the 
most famous in the world, the « Salon,”’ 
fostered by this generous patron of the 
arts, had its origin. 

The Guild of Saint-Luc, a corporation 
composed of master artists, undoubtedly 
an offshoot from the Compagnia di San 
Luca, which has existed in Florence since 
the republic and in Rome since the time 
of Leo x., was then in existence in Paris, 
probably imported from Italy by Cathe- 
rine de Medici, queen of Henri 1. 

To become ‘‘ maitre’’ or master artist, 





” 


that is, to attain «la maitrise,’’ required 
an ‘‘apprentissage’’ of five years of the 
utmost servility, followed by a ‘‘com- 
pagnonnage’’ or journeymanship of five 
years of hardest toil with the workmen or 
assistants of the master, all to be crowned 
by the execution ofa « chef-d’ceuvre.’’ The 
candidate was bound not to marry until 
the attainment of ‘‘ la maitrise,’’ and when 
he became ‘‘ maitre’’ was bound by the 
rules of the guild, preventing competition 
among members and binding each to prac- 
tice the art he had learned and none other. 
On the other hand, he derived certain ad- 
vantages from his ‘‘apprentissage’’ and 
‘‘compagnonnage,”’ in the acquisition of 
his art ; and from the guild in its benevo- 
lent offices and in the opportunity which 


Signor M. Riccardo Nobili, the author and illustrator of this historical sketch, 


was born in 1861, and is the descendant of an ancient and noble Florentine family. 
For some years he pursued the study of art in Florence and Vienna. Later, having 
become seriously interested, he removed to Paris, where he studied under the 
direction of Bouguereau, Robert-Fleury, Lefebvre, and other great masters, at the 
Académie Julian. Readers will remember his admirable sketch of that school in 
the Cosmopolitan of April 1890. He married in June 1888, Helen Marie, the 
daughter of William H. Shepard, Esq., of New York, of whose aid in his literary 
and artistic work he was deprived by her death in the same year. Since then Mr. 
Nobili has devoted himself incessantly to his art. ata recent competition of the 
Académie Julian his work was awarded the fourth place among some 250 com- 
petitors. 





THE SALON. 


it afforded him for the practice of his art, 
since the guilds controiled nearly all ave- 
nues of employment in their respective 
branches. 

In the year 1662 a group of artists, at 
the head of whom was Charles le Brun, 
weary of the arrogance of the society of 
Saint-Luc and conscious of the excellent 
results attained by the Italian and Flemish 
academies, in which the system of instruc- 
tion was very liberal, petitioned Louis xiv. 
to charter a new and rival society. The 
king, always ready to encourage new 
ideas, received the petition with favor 
and granted to the petitioners the right 
to group themselves into a society under 
the title of ««L’Académie Royale.’’ Le 
Brun had been presented to the king by 
Cardinal Mazarin. He was the protégé 
of Colbert and through his favor was ap- 
pointed court painter, ennobled in 1662, 
and appointed director, chancellor 
and rector of the new academy. 

The king, advised by Colbert, the 
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the king, an annual exhibition should be 
held in April of each year, to commem- 
orate its foundation ; but in January 1664, 
at the request of Colbert, the academy 
decided to hold the exhibitions biennially 
rather than annually, in order to give art- 
ists longer time in which to produce new 
works and fixed Holy Week as the time 
for the exhibitions. 

The first ««Salon’’ or exhibition was 
organized by the academy and was held 
in April 1667, in the Palais Royal and the 
court of the Palais Brion (Hétel Richelieu), 
where now stands the Théatre Frangais. 
Others were held at intervals of two years, 
until 1675. 


JUDGING THE PAINTINGS. 


latter being doubtless inspired by Le Brun, 
expressed to the academy the wish that 
the artists make public exhibitions of 
works of art every year in order that the 
public might enjoy and profit by them. 
Accordingly, in December 1663, the acad- 
emy decreed that, following the wish of 


The society of Saint-Luc did not submit 
without a struggle, but opposed strenn- 
ously the success of the new society, or- 
ganizing and holding exhibitions, which, 
however, met with little popular favor, the 
new society having been so remarkably 
successful in its first exhibition. 
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THE SALON IN 1067. 


The first catalogue issued was that of 


1673. The only known copy now extant 
is preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris; it was sold at the price of twelve 
sous and consisted of four duodecimo 
pages. The first four works upon the 
catalogue are by Le Brun. The exhibi- 
tion of this year was held in August, on 
the day of Saint-Louis, the patron saint 
of Louis xiv., in honor of the king, who 
had contributed largely from his private 
purse toward paying the expenses. 

From 1675 until 1681 no exhibitions 
were held on account of want of funds. In 
1681 great difficulty was experienced in 


collecting works of art 

sufficient to form a re- 

spectable exhibition. 

In 1683 an exhibition 

was held, ad then 

from lack of funds no 

other took place until 

1699, when one was given 

in the large gallery of the 

Louvre. The next exhibi- 

tion was held in 1704 at the 

Louvre, and another, the 

last during the reign of Louis 

XIV., in 1706, at the same place, 

lasting only one day, the day of 
Saint-Louis. 

The reign of Louis xv. was 
marked by twenty-five exhibi- 
tions, the first,of which took 
place in 1725. They appear to 
have been held in the Salon Carré 
of the Louvre, from which prob- 
ably springs the designation 
«Le Salon,’’ and to have been 
opened on the 25th of August, 
the day of Saint-Louis. The sec- 
ond of this reign was held in 
1727, and then occurs a break of 
ten years until 1737, after and in- 

cluding which year exhibitions were held 
yearly until and including 1751, except 
the years 1744 and 1749. 

In 1748 for the first time a jury was ap- 
pointed to pass upon the fitness of the 
works offered for exhibition. It was 
composed of the director of the academy, 
two rectors, two adjuncts and twelve 
members elected by the academicians 
from among the professors and coun- 
sellors of the academy. This jury, thus 
constituted, continued until the revo- 
lution. In 1777 the jury was requested 
by the government to watch with care 
that no work of a nature to offend de- 
cency should be admitted. This meas- 
ure was undoubtedly provoked by the 
indecencies of the works of pupils of 
Boucher in previous exhibitions. 

During all the period from the foun- 
dation of the Académie Royale to 1776, 
the Guild of Saint-Luc had maintained 
a warfare upon the academy, but in the 
latter year it, with all kindred confréries 
and corporations, was abolished by decree 
of the minister, Turgot. The Académie 
Royale being neither a confrérie nor a cor- 
poration, was not affected by this decree. 
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After 1751, and until the revolution, the 
exhibitions were held less frequently, 
occurring at intervals of from two to ten 
years. 

The revolution worked a change in the 
character of the exhibitions, in the direc- 
tion of liberality. heretofore the right 
to exhibit had been confined to members 
of the Académie Royale. 

In 1791 the constitution of the jury was 
changed by the addition of six members 
chosen by lot from the members of the 
Académie Royale, and all artists, French 
or foreigners, were admitted to exhibit 
their works in the Salon. 

In 1792, November 11, the illustrious 
painter Jacques Louis David, member of 
the National Convention, supported a 
petition presented to the convention by 
some artists, for the abolition of the Aca- 
démie Royale. This was followed by the 
formation of «« La Commune Générale des 
Arts,’’ by which the next Salon (of 1793) 
was held, David being charged with the 
constitution of the jury, which consisted 
of about twenty artists, litterateurs, poli- 
ticians, etc., among whom were Gérard, 
Prudhon, Talma, La Harpe, Hébert (le 


pére Duchesne), and Andre Thuin (ex-gar- 


dener of Louis xv1.). Exhibitions were 
held in 1795 and 1798. In the Salon of 
1799 awards appear to have been made for 
the first time in its history, not, indeed, in 
the form of medals, but of orders for pub- 
lic work. In the Salon of 1800 there were 
no awards. 

During the decade ending with 1800 
the Salon was directed by the govern- 
ment. In 1803 Napoleon, First Consul, 
gave the French Institute the right to 
direct the expositions. 

The Salon was held quite regularly 
every two years 
from 1801 to 1814, 
and during this pe- 
riod awards began 
to be made regular- 
ly at the close of 
each Salon. 

Under the resto- 
ration as under the 
empire the Salon 
was held at the 
Louvre. The gov- 
ernment of the res- 
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exactly the influences affecting the jury, 
added to the institute a certain number 
of government officers and selected ama- 
teurs. During this period the govern- 
ment decreed the awards. 

In 1830, with the advent of Louis 
Philippe, no Salon was held, on account 
of an exhibition in the palace of the Lux- 
embourg, held for the benefit of the 
wounded in the revolution of the July 
27th-29th of that year. From this year 
until 1847 the Salons were annual and 
the jury was composed of the four sec- 
tions of the Académie des Beaux-Arts— 
painting, sculpture, architecture and en- 
graving. 

With the revolution of 1848 came the 
abolition of the jury, which had dis- 
tinguished itself by refusing the works 
of such artists as Descamps, Rousseau, 
Diaz, Corot, and many other illustrious 
masters of the modern French school. 
The minister, Ledru-Rollin, determined 
upon the free admission of the works. 
This resulted in the exhibition of 5181 
works. The pictures were of the most 
heterogeneous character, making a gro- 
tesque combination of paintings by cele- 
brated artists side by side with daubs of 
the most wretched kind. The hanging 
cominittee was elected by the artists. 
The experiment resulted in general dis- 
content, and a demand for the return to 
the jury, and drew from the republican 
Thoret, in a newspaper of the time, the 
following remark : 

‘«« For my part, in spite of the buffoonery 
of the actual Salon, I am not impressed 
with the necessity of a jury except for 
arranging the works. I would approve, 
in the next national exposition, the trial 
of unlimited liberty, on condition that an 
intelligent commit- 
tee should separate 
the works of art 
from the ordure.”’ 

In 1849 the jury 
was composed of 
Meissonier, Robert- 
Fleury, Isabey, 
Cogniet, Delaroche, 
Corot, Ingres, Picot 
and others, who ad- 
mitted 2586 works 
to the Salon, which 








toration, wishing 
to balance more 


THE RECEIVING OFFICE. 


was this year held 
in the Tuileries. 
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BEFORE A FAVORITE. 


In 1850 a new experiment was made. 
The administration established two juries, 
one upon the admission of works and the 
other to judge of the works worthy of 
reward. This system appears to have 
effected little good, for in 1852 and 1853 
the minister, under the advice of the 
sculptor Nieuwerkerke, modified this 
plan by reserving half the votes to the 
artists and half to the administration. 

In 1853 the Salon was held in an annex 
to the Thédtre Menus-Plaisirs ; in 1855 in 
a provisional building in the Avenue 
Montaigne. 

In 1857 the management of the Salon 
was turned over again to the Institute, 
and in that year it ceased its nomad life 
and took up its abode in the Palais de 
l’Industrie, where it has since been held. 

In 1863 the Institute was replaced by a 
jury, of which three-fourths were elected 
by the artists and one-fourth appointed 
by the government. From 1857 to 1875 
the exhibitions oc- 
curred every two or 
three years. 

In 1870 the Minis- 
tére des Beaux-Arts 
was created. At 
this time the jury 
was composed ex- 
clusively of artists 
elected by all the 
exhibitors. 

In 1871, under the 
Commune, an at- 


THE RESTING PLACE OF THE REJECTED. 


tempt was made by La Fédé- 
ration des Artistes to hold 
a Salon. Gustave Courbet 
organized some reunions of 
artists at the Ecole de Mede- 
cine and a commission was 
elected at the Louvre on 
April 17, 1871, which entered 
upon the performance of its 
functions, but no Salon was 
held. 

In 1872 and 1873 the elec- 
tion of the jury was confided 
to «artistes récompensés ;’’ 
that is to say, to those who 
had received rewards for 
their works. From 1875 to 
the present time the Salon 
has been held annually in 
the Palais de 1’Industrie in 
the Champs Elysées. 

In 1879 the right of election of the jury 
was given to those artists who had ex- 
hibited three times in the Salon. 

In 1880 this was modified so as to give 
the right to those who had exhibited once 
in the Salon to vote for a committee of 
ninety members to regulate the Exposi- 
tion of 1881. In this year, by ministe- 
rial decree of January 17, the Société des 
Artistes Francais was created, under 
whose direction the Salon has since been 
held. This society was recognized as an 
establishment of public utility by decree 
of President Grévy of May 11, 1883. The 
constitution of the jury was not changed 
again until 1890, when the regulations of 
the society were modified in many re- 
spects, which modifications brought about 
the division among the artists which gave 
rise to the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts and the Exhibition in the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts in the Champ de Mars, in 
which was held, in 1889, the great Exhibi- 

tion of the World’s 
Fair. 

The division 
among the artists 
and the establish- 
ment of a rival Sa- 
lon will be better 
understood by giv- 
ing a general glance 
at some of the reg- 
ulations of the so- 
ciety existing prior 


to 189. Under 
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these regulations works of artists «‘ hors 
concours,’’ that is to say, those who had 
been decorated for works of art, or who 
had obtained a medal of the first or second 
class or a ‘‘ medaille unique,’’ or a medal 
of the third class and a «‘ rappel,’’ were ad- 
mitted to the Salon as a matter of right, 
without examination by the jury, or, in 
other words, were ‘‘exempt.’’ The works 
of all other artists were submitted to a 
jury composed of forty mem- 

bers in the section of painting, 

thirty in that of sculpture, 

fourteen in that of architect- 

ure, and sixteen in that of en- 

graving. 

On the 16th December 1889, 

at a meeting of the members 
of the Société des Artistes 
Francais, in the Salle St. Jean 
in the Palais de 1’Industrie, 
to receive the report of the 
annual work of the society and 
transact other business, M. 
Bouguereau presiding, after 
the reading of the report and 
eloquent remarks by 
Tony Robert-Fleury upon the 
advantages of association and 
of concord, M. Bouguereau, in 
the name of the committee on 
the order of the day, submitted 
to the assembly the question : 
‘‘ Whether rewards decreed at 
the Universal Exposition of 
1889 should give the right of 
‘hors concours’ and exemp- 
tion from the jury in the Sa- 
lon of 1890?”’’ 

The question was presented 
to the society by the committee 
for the reason that if those 
artists rewarded at the Uni- 
versal Exposition, some 493 in 
number, were added to those 
‘‘hors concours,’’ the number 
would be so great as to exclude all other 
artists, if those «‘ hors concours ’’ should 
ivail themselves of their right. 

Upon the question M. Meissonier ad- 
dressed the meeting, urging that the num- 
ber of those «‘ hors concours ”’ who availed 
themselves of the right to exhibit was 
small, that the number cited by those 
favoring the measure was only a bugbear, 
and was proceeding with his argument 
when he was interrupted by cries and, as 


oa 


15 


some 


already 
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described in one of the newspapers of the 
day, an ‘infernal stamping.’’ He de- 
scended from the platform, withdrew from 
the meeting, and a few minutes later ap- 
peared and read : 


“My DEAR CONFRERES: Puvis de 
Chavannes, Carolus-Duran, Cazin, Duez, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Gervex, Roll, Waltner 
and I have separated ourselves from the 


PICTURES ARRIVING ON THE LAST DAY. 


committee, and as we hold from you the 
honor to form part of it, we ought to give 
you the motives for our resignation. 

‘« When artists were invited to the great 
Exposition of 1889, they sent their works 
with the absolute conviction that the re- 
wards decreed in this glorious interna- 
tional competition would be assimilated 
to those obtained in the preceding Univer- 
sal Exposition. 

‘‘Now, when nothing has contradicted 
this conviction, when the medals have 
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been publicly decreed, the committee has 
wished to put their value in question. 
This were to betray the confidence in 
which we rested, in which it has left us; 
we were not willing to consent, and it is 
for that reason we have handed in our 
resignations. 

‘“‘Today the committee to whom you 
have given the mission to solve all ques- 
tions declines this, and not wishing to 
assume the responsibility of its solution, 
offers it to you to solve for yourselves. 
Convinced that it ought not even to be 
put, we withdraw and declare that we will 
not take part in the vote ; but before leav- 
ing you, let me tell you, my dear con- 
fréres, that it would be deplorable that 
artists united en masse, as you are here, 
that men of soul, of honor, French above 
all, should be unable to raise themselves 
into a region sufficiently high to compre- 
hend that above the particular interests 
of groups, of societies, there is a patriotic 
sentiment which ought to dominate all, 
after the triumph of the Exposition ; it is 
that France, by no fraction of her chil- 
dren, should seek to diminish the value 
of the rewards which strangers received, 
with gratitude, publicly from our hands. 


‘¢ MEISSONIER.”’ 


This protest was received with slight 
applause in the midst of an extraordinary 


THE SALON. 


tumult. Meissonier then withdrew, the 
vote was taken and resulted in 405 votes 
against the proposition, 82 in favor, and 
7 blanks. The protest was shortly after- 
wards signed by Gervex, Roll, Duez, 
Carolus-Duran, Dagnan-Bouveret, Puvis 
de Chavannes, Emil Adam, Galland, Mon- 
tenard, G. Bastien-Lepage, Carrier-Bel- 
leuse, Dalou and several other artists. 

In answer to the protest of Meissonier, 
Tony Robert-Fleury and Albert Maignan 
addressed to the press the following note : 


‘«Qur desire above all things is to es- 
tablish the truth and to prevent the facts 
from being perverted. They (the dissi- 
dents) put the question of patriotism in 
the foreground. The patriotism of the 
artists is not in question ; they are proud 
to have taken part with honor in the most 
beautiful of universal expositions, and 
they would regret to be thought wanting 
in sentiments of good-fellowship toward 
strangers. They have not had for a sin- 
gle instant the thought of a lack of grati- 
tude toward the state which has always 
sustained and which graciously gives 
them the possibility of installing their 
Salon. There is no question of destroying 
or even of diminishing the rewards of the 
Exposition. It is all reduced to the ques- 
tion whether the rewards ought to count 
in the annual Salon. The assembly of 


THE HALL OF SCULPTURE, 
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yesterday has voted in the 
negative by an enormous 
majority. 

‘«« Although mention has 
been made of it, there was 
no pressure, there was no 
animosity shown to M. 
Meissonier, who was 
cheered with enthusiasm 
when his talent and his 


personality alone were in 
question. 


The assembly 
was wrong to be noisy, 
and calm on both sides 
would have been more cor- 
rect ; but it is incontest- 
able that the assembly 
wished positively that 
which it voted. The fig- 
ures are there to prove it. 
The voting was done in 
the greatest order, and it 
would be inaccurate to be- 
lieve that the abstentions 
would increase the num- 
ber of dissidents, since the 
greater part of the mem- 
bers of the committee took 
no part in the vote, not 
wishing to be judges as 
well as parties. 
«There is no struggle 
against the jury of the Ex- 
position. The proof is that 
the members of that jury 
are less numerous among 
the dissidents than in the committee which 
proposed this question, so unfortunately 
magnified. 
‘“ TONY ROBERT-FLEURY. 
‘ALBERT MAIGNAN.”’ 


M. Meissonier and his associates imme- 
diately thereafter founded the Société Na- 
tionale des Beaux-Arts, which held its first 
exhibition in the Champ de Mars in May 
ISgo. 

The Société des Artistes Francais did 
not stop with declining the right of « hors 
concours’’ and exemption to artists re- 
warded in the Exposition of 1889, but pro- 
ceeded to abolish the right of exemption 
given to works of artists «« hors concours ”’ 
in toto, and to require the submission of 
all works to the examination of a jury. 

The works are required to be sent to the 
Palais de l'Industrie before the 15th of 


VARNISHING DAY. 

March. Their arrival is attended by many 
amusing circumstances. As the last hour 
of the last day approaches there is a 
great accumulation of belated works, and 
a crowd gathers at the west entrance of 
the Palais, greeting the coming of the 
works (which often arrive uncovered) with 
cries of approval or disapproval, quick to 
catch and appreciate anything comical in 
the situation and to make the most of it. 
It is a free jury which criticises the works 
sometimes more severely than the jury of 
the Salon. It is not easy to give an idea 
of the witty and sarcastic remarks which 
are made by this promiscuous crowd of 
critics. 

Once within the sacred precincts the 
pictures are submitted to the judgment of 
the jury, which is composed as follows : 
for paintings, twenty members chosen by 
lot from the fifty members elected as 





jurors in that section ; for 
sculpture, thirty members ; 
for architecture, twelve and 
for engraving, sixteen. Ten 
jurors are retired each year 
from the juries of painting 
and sculpture and made in- 
eligible for one year. 

The mode of judging the 
paintings by the jury is as 
follows : The large pictures 
are arranged ona wall. A 
cord at one metre's distance 
separates the jury from 
them. The vote is given by 
uplifting the hand, and to be 
admitted the work must 
have at least one-half of the votes of the 
jurors present, and the jurors present 
must, to make the judgment valid, be 
more than a majority of the jury. The 
small pictures are placed on easels in 
series of fifteen, and the vote is taken in 
the same manner. 

After the jury has completed the selec- 
tion of the pictures a visit is made by it to 
the rejected ones, which is called «La 


Péche de la Charité,’’ or «« The Fishing for 
Charity,’’ and a selection is made from 
them of about 250 pictures, which are ad- 
mitted with those before accepted. 

The day before the opening of the Salon 


is called the varnishing day. Varnishing, 
however, is not its main feature. It is the 
occasion for everybody of note in Paris to 
assemble. Women of beauty and fashion 
and women of brains and wit, men of posi- 
tion in the diplomatic, financial and artis- 
tic world, here assemble to do homage to 


PALAIS DE L ‘INDUSTRIE. 


the leading artists of the age, whose works 
are here first exposed to view and chal- 
lenge the admiration of mankind. 

The medals are awarded by the same 
jury as that which passes upon the ad- 
mission of the works to the Salon, with 
the exception of the Medaille d’Honneur, 
which is awarded by the vote of all French 
artists who have received medals or honor- 
able mention at the Salon. 

It is impossible to foresee the effect of 
the division among the great artists of 
France. It is apparently unfortunate that 
it should have occurred, but it may have 
the effect of raising still higher the already 
high standard adopted by the Société des 
Artistes Francais, and thereby tend to 
the further elevation of French art. It 
will at least give to the ladies two var- 
nishing days instead of one, and to Paris 
subject for conversation for an additional 
week. 





SECTION OP HEROULT FURNACE. 


ALUMINIUM—THE METAL OF THE 


FUTURE. 


By JOSEPH W. RICHARDS. 


ps VISITOR to the In- 

ternational Expo- 
sition held in Paris in the 
year 1855 would have found 
one of the most interesting 
exhibits in the Palais d’In- 
dustrie to be the splen- 
did display of porcelain 
from the ancient Sévres 
establishment. Among 
all these fanciful 
shapes into which 
French skill and 
art had tortured 
the plastic. clay 
was to be seen a 
small glass case, inside which, resting on 
black velvet, was a small bar or ingot of a 
silver white metal—aluminium. To ex- 
plain its connection with the porcelain 
exhibit it was labelled «« L’ Argent de 1’ Ar- 
gile,’’ or, ‘‘ The Silver from Clay.”’ It cer- 











tainly looked like silver, and if it were 


true that such a metal could be extracted 
from clay, one of the most abundant sub- 
stances in nature, the most indifferent 
sight-seer would understand at once that 
here was a discovery which would probably 
prove of great importance. It was true. 
Professor Henri Sainte-Claire Deville, 
the popular lecturer on chemistry at La 
Sorbonne and a world-renowned investi- 
gator, was the person whose genius had 
recently solved this, one of nature’s hard- 
est problems. Nature's secrets, however, 
are never mastered at one stroke, and sel- 
dom is their solution the result of one 
man’s work alone. Aluminium was no 
exception. Deville himself would have 
made haste to acknowledge that he was 
not the discoverer of aluminium, that the 
existence of such a metal had been sus- 
pected a century before and had been act- 





ually demonstrated in 1827, but that, up 
to 1854, a piece or ingot had never been 
made. Deville had capped the climax of 
a century’s endeavor by obtaining alu- 
minium en masse. 

The great possibilities opened up by 
Deville’s achievement rested on two facts, 
one well known for many years, the other 
just then brought to light. The first is 
the fact that, next to oxygen and silicon, 
aluminium is the most abundant element 


FREDERICK WOHLER. 


on the earth’s surface. Professor Clarke 
of Washington calculates that the earth’s 
crust contains 7.81 per cent. of aluminium 
and 5.46 per cent. of iron. Iron, however, 
has been and still is the most useful metal 
known to man, while, until Deville’s suc- 
cess, no one knew whether or not alumin- 
ium had any useful properties. Thus the 
second great fact, that of the many use- 
ful properties of aluminium, vitalized, so 
to speak, the fact of its abundance in 
nature and, together with it, has inspired 


Joseph William Richards was born in Oldbury, near Birmingham, England, 


in 1364; came to America with his parents in 1871 
the Philadelphia high school at the head of his class. t : 
ceived the degree of analytical chemist from Lehigh university. 


: was graduated in 1882 from 
Four years later he re- 


In 1890 he 


received the master’s degree, being the first technical graduate of Lehigh to earn 
this honor. Since 1887 he has taught metallurgy, blowpipe analysis and miner- 
alogy at Lehigh. Mr. Richards’s reputation as a writer rests chiefly on his 
exhaustive treatise on aluminium. This work isthe only book on the subject in 
the English language, and the most complete in any language. The second edi- 
tion is nearly exhausted. It is an octavo of 500 pages written clearly, and con- 
taining almost every obtainable item of information about the metal it treats of. 
A well-known authority on engineering and metallurgical questions grants this 
book the standard work on the subject. 
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the vast amount of search after cheap 
methods for its extraction. Before going 
forward from the date of Deville’s first 
success, let us briefly review the work 
done by his predecessors, inquiring who 
first suspected such a metal to exist and 
what stage chemists had reached in their 
attempts to isolate it. 

Aluminium obtained its name directly 
from that of its oxide, alumina (French, 
alumine), and the latter was so called be- 
cause of its being the base of alum. The 
well-known salt called for centuries alum 
was also for centuries a source of much 
perplexity to the chemists of the middle 
ages—the alchemists. They speculated 
as only alchemists could as to the nature 
and constitution of 
this salt. Finally, 
towards the time of 
Paracelsus, the last 
of the alchemists, it 
became pretty well es- 
tablished that alum 
contained vitriolic 
(sulphuric) acid and 
an earthy base, but 
what that base was no 
one knew. Stahl, the 
most famous chemist 
of his time (1600), said 
that this base was 
similar to lime, and 
most chemists took 
his word for it. The 
correct idea, that the 
base of alum is asub- 
stance distinct from all other earthy bases, 
was first clearly stated by Fr. Hoffman in 
1724, in a famous book of Observations on 
Chemistry, printed in Latin, as were all 
scientific works at that time. This idea 
was repeated by other chemists from time 
to time and at last was completely dem- 
onstrated by Marggraf in 1754. Marggraf 
proved beyond question that the base of 
alum is a distinct substance and that it 
exists also in all natural clays. In 1762 
this earthy base was given a definite name 
—alumine. 

Immediately after Marggrafs work 
another chemist illustrated anew the in- 
satiability of human curiosity by specu- 
lating as to the probable composition of 
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alumine itself. Professor Baron of Paris 
was not content to admit the dogma that 
alumine was a simple body, an element, 
a unit, but, in a paper addressed to the 
Academie Royale in 1760, stated that he 
believed a metal to be part of the constitu- 
tion of the base of alum, and that, al- 
though he had tried without success all 
known methods of reducing it to metal, 
nevertheless he believed that in the future 
it would be done. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, Professor Baron was the pioneer in 
the search for aluminium. He had no 
clear idea as to the nature of alumina ex- 
cept that he believed it to contain a metal 
which he had failed to extract. 

The wonderful revelations in chemistry 
made by Lavoisier 
and Doctor Priestly, 
about 1780, threw a 
side light on this 
question. According 
to the new chemistry 
the earthy bases were 
very probably metal- 
lic oxides, and alu- 
mina was thenceforth 
looked upon as being 
the oxide of a metal 
which had not been 
isolated. With cor- 
rected ideas of the 
nature of alumina 
many eminent inves- 
tigators worked at the 
problem of obtaining 
this unseen metal. 
Ruprecht and Tondi in Austria, Savaresi 
in Italy, Professors Klaproth and Karsten 
in Germany, Sir Humphry Davy in Eng- 
land, Berzelius in Sweden, Gay-Lussac in 
France, Professor Benjamin Silliman in 
the United States compose only a few of 
the eminent experimenters who, between 
1780and 1820, tried all imaginable methods 
of reducing alumina, but without success. 

Finally, the fortress inclosing this sg¢cret 
of nature, so jealously guarded, succumbed 
to a flank movement—a rear attack. Let 
me explain. Alumina is a combination 
of aluminium with oxygen, and no one 
had succeeded in finding an element with 
such a strong affinity for oxygen that it 
could take it away from aluminium and 


Note.—The portraits of Frederick Wohler and Sainte-Claire Deville are reproduced here through the 
courtesy of the Popular Science Monthly 
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ADDING SODIUM TO MELTED CRYOLITE, 


so leave the latter free. However, two 
moves and the game was won. Oersted, 
a Swede, discovered in 1824 a method of 
making from alumina a new salt of alu- 
minium, a combination of aluminium 
with the element chlorine. Move one. 
Frederick W6hler of G6ttingen, Ger- 
many, discovered in 1827 that metallic 
potassium had such a strong affinity for 
chlorine that it would take it out of alu- 
minium chloride and leave the alumin- 
ium free. However, in the contest be- 
tween Wohler and the secrets of nature 
we might almost say it was a drawn game ; 
it was only a partial victory, for although 
Wohler really isolated aluminium, he ob- 
tained it only as a fine metallic powder 
which resisted all his efforts to run it to- 
gether toa metallic lump. Here, indeed, 
was failure following on the 
heels of success, and this 
latter part of the problem 
awaited its solution twenty- 
seven years longer, to be 
finally solved by other hands 
than Wohler’s. Thus, al- 
though aluminium was iso- 
lated in 1827, yet it was 
known only as a metallic 
powder ; it was simply a 
chemical curiosity seen only 
in chemical museums, and 
the precious properties which 
the metal exhibits when en 
masse were unthought of. 
The second birth of alumin- 
ium, the time at which it 
stepped from the rank of a 
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curiosity into the number of 
the useful metals, dates from 
the labors of Deville in 1854. 
Wohler was the discoverer of 
aluminium, Deville was the 
founder of the aluminium in- 
dustry. 

How did Deville make his 
first success? He was re- 
peating Wohler’s experiment 
with metallic potassium and 
aluminium chloride, but, in- 
stead of passing the vapor of 
potassium over aluminium 
chloride he simply reversed 
the arrangement, sending the 
chloride as vapor over melted 
potassium. The difference 
seems trifling, but it turned 

failure into success; Deville obtained a 
button of aluminium. He found it to be 
a remarkably light metal, malleable, duc- 
tile, unaffected by air or water and by 
most acids except hydrochloric. He rec- 
ognized, with what elation we can hardly 
conceive, that here was a metal particu- 
larly useful because of its lightness and 
its resistance to corrosion. How could 
he cheapen it so as to render it available 
for the service of mankind ? 

With this question before him Deville 
set to work systematically. The alumin- 
ium produced by means of potassium 
cost more than its weight in gold. To 
cheapen this method seemed out of ques- 
tion, and for a time Deville tried another 
direction. He melted aluminium chloride, 
mixed with common salt, and subjected 
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the liquid to the decomposing force of an 
electric current. Again he obtained alu- 
minium, this time in such quantity that 
he cast a small rod or pencil of it. But 
this was before the days of electric ma- 
chines, and the cost of the electricity 
coming from a battery made the alumin- 
ium very costly. Deville turned again, 


and went back nearly to his original ex- 
periment, but using metallic sodium in- 
stead of potassium, it having the advan- 
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tages of costing less, working better and 
being safer to handle. By this means he 
made a considerable quantity of alumin- 
ium, part of which was cast into the in- 
got displayed at the Exposition, some 
worked into a baby rattle, beautifully 
chased and ornamented, which was pre- 
sented to the infant Prince Imperial ; and 
later, some of it was cast into imperial 
eagles for the French army standards and 
a helmet made for the king of Denmark. 
The Emperor Napoleon 1. saw that the 
free use of this metal would materially 
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lighten the burdensome weight of military 
equipments, so he gave Deville carte 
blanche to experiment at his expense. 
After two years’ experimenting the man- 
ufacture of aluminium was commenced 
upon a commercial scale, and France pos- 
sessed an aluminium industry. Deville 
exhausted the resources of his chemical 
genius in perfecting this process, by 
which, in 1860, aluminium was being 
made for about eight dollars a pound and 
sold for twelve dol- 
lars, and to such a 
degree of perfection 
had he brought this 
famous sodium proc- 
ess that up to 1885 
it had no rival and re- 
mained in the same 
condition as Deville 
left it in 1860. 
Meanwhile, how- 
ever, others had also 
been working at the 
aluminium problem : 
Deville was the only 
successful one. Lie- 
big, Bunsen and 
Henri Rose in Ger- 
many, Doctor Percy 
and Sir Lowthian 
Bell in England, and 
other talented chem- 
ists in many lands 
spent time and 
money without stint. 
It was a modern 
search for the « phi- 
losopher’s stone’’ 
which should trans- 
form base alumina 
into noble alumin- 
ium. Bunsen suc- 
ceeded, like Deville, 
by using electricity, but did not pursue 
this line for the same reason—its costli- 
ness. Henri Rose and Doctor Percy suc- 
ceeded in substituting cryolite—the “ ice- 
stone’? from Greenland —in place of 
aluminium chloride in Deville’s sodium 
process. Cryolite contains a compound 
of aluminium with the element fluorine, 
which metallic sodium splits up as it does 
aluminium chloride, but the impurities 
which native cryolite contains make the 
aluminium produced from it too impure 
to be of commercial use. Works were 
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started in France, near Rouen, in 1856, to 
work with cryolite, but they were in oper- 
ation only a few years. Sir Lowthian Bell 
installed the Deville process in England 
in 1859, and worked it until 1874. From 
this date until 1885 the French works at 
Salindres supplied the world with all the 
aluminium used. 

We have seen how the period from 1854 
to 1860 was an eventful one in the history 
of aluminium ; how it began with De- 
ville’s success in producing the metal en 
masse ; how this stirred up anew investi- 
gation into every conceivable method of 
reduction ; how in particular, electricity 
had been found an efficient reducing agent 
but too costly ; and, lastly, how Deville 
finally left his process perfected above 
competition and a glorious monument to 
his genius. The price of aluminium for 
twenty-five years after this period re- 
mained at about twelve dollars a pound. 
This high price limited its usefulness ; 
no new process appeared to supersede 
Deville’s, and the aluminium industry 
seemed to have run its length, progress 
having ceased. An industry at a stand- 
still must soon be extinguished, and it 
was a fact that the output of the French 
works had begun to fall off, when several 
new processes infused new life into the 
industry. 

In the years 1865 to 1885 machines for 
generating electric currents cheaply in 
large quantities had been wonderfully im- 
proved, and the cost of electrolytic methods 
in metallurgy correspondingly reduced. 

Messrs. A. H. and E. H. 

Cowles, of Cleveland, Ohio, 

devised, in 1885, an electric 
furnace in which it was pos- 
sible to directly decompose 
alumina. A mixture of alu- 
mina and carbon is heated 
to incandescence by passing 
a powerful electric current 
through it, the temperature 
thus attained being higher 
than ever reached in any 
other kind of furnace, and 
the result is that the carbon 
takes the oxygen, setting 
aluminium free. To collect 
this aluminium into one large 
fluid mass has not been found 
possible, so that these fur- 
naces do not figure as pro- 
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ducers of pure aluminium, but if a quan- 
tity of some other metal, such as copper 
or iron, has been charged into the furnace 
with the mixture of alumina and carbon, 
alloys of aluminium with these metals are 
obtained. This, then, is an alloy process, 
and has been practised for several years 
at Lockport, New York. However, the 
price of pure aluminium is now so low 
(fifty cents a pound) that metal workers 
desiring alloys generally prefer to buy 
pure aluminium and mix their own alloys 
rather than to buy them ready made, and 
there is no longer the field for these alloy 
processes that there was when pure alu- 
minium sold at twelve dollars a pound. 

Immediately after this invention Doctor 
Richard Gratzel of Hanover, Germany, 
revived Deville’s electrolytic methods 
and, using dynamo machines instead of 
batteries to supply the current, he was 
soon on the way to produce pure alumin- 
ium cheaply. The company formed to 
work his process sold aluminium in 1887 
at eight dollars a pound, and the French 
company thus met direct competition from 
a new process. 

In 1886 Mr. H. Y. Castner of New York 
made such a radical change in the method 
of making sodium that he reduced its cost 
from one dollar a pound to less than twen- 
ty-five cents. Since three pounds of sodi- 
um are consumed in producing one pound 
of aluminium, there was thus made possi- 
ble a direct saving of two dollars and 
twenty-five cents on every pound of alu- 
minium made by thesodium process. Mr. 
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Castner’s process was put in operation in 
England, and in 1888 the Aluminium com- 
pany, limited, was selling aluminium at 
five dollars per pound. The works was 
erected on a large scale and consisted of 
several departments. In one department 
pure alumina was made, in another this 
was converted into chloride, in another 
the chloride and sodium were brought to- 
gether and the aluminium produced. The 
output of this works was about one ton 
of metal a week, whereas the French 
works produced about two tons a year. 
Mr. Castner’s process has recently been 
surpassed by electrical processes to such 
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an extent that aluminium is now being 
sold at less than it can be made by the 
sodium process, so that the latter is now 
a thing of the past, as regards aluminium. 
Yet the Deville-Castner process, as it has 
been very appropriately named, was an 
important advance in the aluminium in- 
dustry, and as such will pass into its 
history. 

In 1888 a rival arose to the Cowles proc- 
ess in the Héroult furnace, which is also 
designed to produce aluminium alloys by 
electricity. The furnace consists of a car- 
bon-lined cavity into which dips the elec- 
tric terminal, and into which is charged 
alumina with a metal such ascopper. The 
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electric arc soon melts the copper and 
afterwards the alumina itself, and the 
temperature goes so high that decomposi- 
tion of the alumina by the carbon present 
takes place and the alloy is formed. In 
all electric processes a cheap source of 
power is absolutely necessary ; the Cowles 
company have water power from the Erie 
canal, while the Héroult company (Swiss 
Metallurgical company) have acquired a 
large water power at the Falls of the 
Rhine, Neuhausen, and there « from the 
tossing of the Rhine create nature’s fair- 
est metal.’’ Mr. Héroult is the inventor 
of another process, by which pure alumin- 
ium is now being made at Neuhausen, 
but this process is identical in principle 
with the next one to be described—the 
latest and most successful solution of the 
aluminium problem yet achieved. 

In 1886 Mr. Charles M. Hall of Oberlin, 
Ohio, applied for a patent covering the 
decomposition by electricity of a fluid 
bath, consisting of aluminium fluoride and 
sodium fluoride in which alumina had 
been dissolved. After a conflict in the 
patent office with Mr. Héroult, who had 
applied for almost the same process, Mr. 
Hall was allowed priority of invention and 
the patents granted him. The process 
is now installed on a large scale at Ken- 
sington, on the Allegheny river, eigh- 
teen miles above Pittsburg, where, with 
dynamos of 500 horse power, about 500 
pounds of aluminium is produced daily. 
The process is as simple in operation as in 
theory. The baths are kept melted by the 
heat of the immense electric current pass- 
ing through them, which at the same time 
decomposes the alumina in solution, with- 
out decomposing the bath in which the 
alumina is dissolved. When all the alumi- 
na has been worked out of a bath, fumes 
appear and the electrical resistance rises, 
upon noting which the workmen stir in 
more alumina, and the process resumes 
its normal working. It is the writer’s 
opinion that as in the Deville-Castner 
process the sodium method reached its 
highest perfection, so in Mr. Hall’s proc- 
ess the electrolytic preparation of alumin- 
ium has reached its climax of simplicity, 
and when fully developed, of economy. 
By this process aluminium is now being 
manufactured at a cost less than fifty cents 
a pound. The present practical applica- 
tion of this process is in a large measure 
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due to the energy and ability of Captain 
A. E. Hunt of Pittsburg, president of the 
company. 

The present status of the aluminium in- 
dustry is as follows: there are six estab- 
lishments actually producing pure alu- 
minium ; viz., the Pittsburg Reduction 
company, working Hall’s patents; the 
Metal Reduction company, in Lancashire, 
England, working Hall's English pat- 
ents ; the Aluminium Actien-Gesellschaft, 
working the Héroult process at the 
Rhine falls ; the Cowles Electric Smelting 
and Aluminium company, at Lockport, 
New York, who since January 1891 have 
been working a process very similar to 
Mr. Hall’s and are now the defendants in 
a suit for infringement ; the Cowles Syn- 
dicate company, at Stoke-on-Trent, Eng- 
land, who since March last have followed 
the example of the parent concern in this 
country ; and lastly, the works of Ber- 
nard Brothers, at Criel, France, who are 
using an electrolytic process somewhat 
intermediate in its nature between De- 
ville’s electrolytic process and Hall's. 
There are four establishments producing 
aluminium alloys by direct alloy proc- 
esses ; viz., the two Cowles’ works, in 
the United States and England; the Hé- 
roult works in Switzerland and the same 
process at Troyes,in France. The Héroult 
alloy furnace has been worked on an ex- 
perimental scale in the United States, at 
Boonton, New Jersey. 

The preceding review of the aluminium 
industry as it now is marks an epoch in 
the history of the metal. It will be no- 
ticed that all the processes enumerated 


as being in active operation 
are electrical. The sodium 
process supplied aluminium 
from 1855 to 1890, and reach- 
ing its maximum perfection 
in the Deville-Castner proc- 
ess, by which aluminium 
was made at a minimum cost 
of one dollar per pound, it 
has been fairly beaten out of 
sight by the electrolytic proc- 
esses. It is not venturing 
much to predict that sodium 
will never again take part in 
the metallurgy ofaluminium. 
The electrical methods now 
have the field. It is proba- 
ble that by them from one 
to one and a quarter tons of pure alumin- 
ium is being made daily, and possibly as 
much more produced directly in alloys. 
As to the future, the writer considers 
that the alloy processes will be in time 
eclipsed by the pure metal processes, and 
only the latter will survive. As to these, 
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it is not likely that any improvement in 
them is possible which will reduce the 
price of aluminium below what it now is. 
The electrolytic processes for pure alu- 
minium will be developed but not radi- 
cally changed. Details will be improved, 
but in principle they have reached their 
maximum development. It is unlikely 
that by them aluminium will ever be 
made and sold at a fair profit much below 
its present selling price. It will be sev- 
eral years before this maximum develop- 
ment is reached, and then the aluminium 
industry, metallurgically speaking, will 
again be at a standstill. The next up- 
heaval after all this will be the discovery 
of a process using neither sodium nor elec- 
tricity, a purely metallurgical one, sim- 
ple, rapid and cheap, by which aluminium 
can be produced ata cost of five to ten 
cents apound. The 
writer hardly looks 
for this within the 
next fifty years, 
but before the next 
century has run its 
length such a proc- 
ess will be in oper- 
ation. 

Perhaps the most 
frequently asked 
questions regard- 
ing aluminium are, 
‘What is it used 
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leaden one, and an aluminium watchcase 
hardly one-seventh as heavy as a gold 
one. So we may say in general, that 
wherever an object is to be of a fixed size 
and it is desirable to have it made of metal 
and as light as possible, aluminium can be 
used with great advantage. The oft-repeat- 
ed statement that aluminium will replace 
steel for bridges, steamships, machinery, 
etc., is a fallacy, because in these cases 
size is not a fixed quantity, but strength 
is, and although aluminium is only one- 
third as heavy as steel, yet it is by itself 
only one-third as strong. For instance, 
to replace a steel tie rod in a bridge with 
an aluminium rod the latter would have 
to have three times the section of the steel 
rod in order to be as strong, and we would 
simply be replacing a small rod by a large 
one without any decrease in weight. How- 
ever, it will be seen 
a little further on 
that the properties 
of some of the al- 
loys of aluminium 
may yet put an- 
other face on this 
question. 

In addition to its 
lightness, another 
property which 
renders aluminium 
useful for many 
purposes is its 





for?’’ or, ‘‘ What 
will it be used 
for?’’ The first 
question may be answered with a reason- 
able degree of satisfaction, the second is 
a great deal easier to ask than to answer. 
Primarily, of course, the uses for which 
aluminium is particularly suited are those 
in which its lightness is of advantage. 
For instance, aluminium being only two 
and a half times as heavy as water, 
while iron is seven and a half times, 
brass eight times, copper nine times, sil- 
ver ten and a half times, lead eleven 
times, and gold nineteen times as heavy, 
an aluminium frying pan would be only 
one-third as heavy as an iron one, an alu- 
minium scale pan less than one-third as 
heavy as a brass one, an aluminium stew- 
ing kettle two-sevenths as heavy as a 
copper one, an aluminium dish one-fourth 
as heavy asa silver one, a sheet aluminium 
roof less than one-fourth as heavy as a 
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resistance to inany 
strong corrosive 
agents. Very no- 
ticeable, when compared with silver, is 
the fact that sulphurous vapors have not 
the slightest blackening effect on alumin- 
ium, while everyone knows how unsightly 
they render silver or silver plating. This 
property gives aluminium a decided ad- 
vantage over silver for all sorts of table 
ware and for ornamental work, such‘as 
sheet metal work or silvering for interior 
decoration. Again, the acids of the body 
have no effect on aluminium, so that 
surgeons use all sorts of instruments 
made of it with the greatest satisfaction 
as to cleanliness, as well as using it for 
suture wire, supports, tubes, ete. Apropos 
of such uses, it is interesting to note that 
when the Emperor Frederick had the op- 
eration of tracheotomy performed on his 
throat, a thin aluminium tube was the 
only kind of tube which it was possible 
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for him to wear, those 
of rubber, silver, 
etc., either causing 
inflammation or dis- 
comfort from their 
weight, while the 
aluminium tube was 
totally unaffected by 
the pus and its 
weight was almost 
unnoticeable. On ac- 
count of its resist- 
ance to nitric acid, 
plates of aluminium 
are very successfully 
substituted for the 
costly platinum 
plates in certain 
kinds of batteries. 
It is found that the 
new smokeless gun- 
powder rapidly cor- 
rodes and eats through the copper shells 
of the cartridges in which it is packed. 
The German government has surmount- 
ed this difficulty by making the shells of 
aluminium, which, while resisting the 
corrosion, is also much lighter for the 
soldier to carry. Many tons of the metal 
are being put to this use. 

One of the most important uses of 
aluminium will be for cooking utensils. 
Here three important properties make it 
of value—lightness, resistance to corrosive 
action or rusting, great conductibility for 
heat. By virtue of the first the labor of 
lifting heavy kettles, etc., is considerably 
reduced ; by virtue of the second the uten- 
sils last a long time, while, even if some 
unusual combination of fluids did corrode 
them, there is the very comforting assur- 
ance to fall back on that there can in no 
case be any poisonous effect; by virtue 
of the third better cooking can be done. 
Perhaps the latter statement needs ampli- 
fication, and I am constrained to add, for 
the satisfaction of any good housekeepers 
who may read this article, that Mrs. Rich- 
ards has found her aluminium pie plates 
to bake the bottom crust better than ever 
before, and her aluminium saucepan to 
boil the vegetables with (expressing it 
approximately) half the fire. Again, alu- 
minium has a remarkable power of hold- 
ing its heat. Take two covered dishes, 
one of ordinary britannia metal and the 
other of aluminium, place them side by 
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side on the warming rack and then to- 
gether on the table. When the pewter 
dish has become cold, the aluminium dish 
will be still quite hot. The writer thinks 
that as soon as the advantages of these 
kitchen utensils become generally known 
they will come into very general use, in 
spite of their costing about the same as 
copper ones. Ina few years a large part 
of all the pure aluminium made will be 
manufactured into kitchen utensils and 
table ware. 

Almost every day some new uses for 
which aluminium is particularly suited 
come to light. Metal workers generally 
are very enterprising in trying the new 
metal, and with the present low price as 
a stimulant, larger and larger quantities 
of aluminium are being used every day. 
One of the chief difficulties in the way of 
working aluminium has heretofore been 
the difficulty of soldering it. This was a 
hinderance to its use in many directions, 
but, quite recently, this problem has been 
completely solved by the writer's father, 
Mr. Joseph Richards of Philadelphia. 
Aluminium can now be soldered as easily 
and as firmly as copper or sheet iron, not 
yet as easily, however, as common sheet 
tin. 

So far nothing has been said of the 
quantity of aluminium used upin making 
alloys. So many uses have been discov- 
ered for the pure metal, and it has taken 
so much space to tell of only part of them, 
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that it may be surprising to read that 
the larger part of all the pure aluminium 
made is melted with other metals and used 
in alloys. It has been discovered that 
many of the alloys of aluminium with 
other metals have very remarkable prop- 
erties. For instance, five or ten per cent. 
of aluminium added to copper forms a 
beautiful bronze of a golden color and as 
strong as ordinary steel. A small por- 
tion of copper or titanium added to alu- 
minium makes it much stronger without 
increasing its weight perceptibly. It is 
these alloys which may replace steel for 
many engineering purposes, for they ap- 
proach steel in strength and yet are very 
little heavier than aluminium. Again, a 
very small amount of aluminium has a 
decidedly beneficial effect on cast iron, so 
that many founderies are using it, while 
for the difficult process of making steel 
castings aluminium is coming to be re- 
garded as almost a necessity. Hundreds 
of pounds are being used weekly for this 
purpose. If aluminium is added in very 
small quantity to ordinary zinc, it purifies 
it and greatly improves its appearance. 


If galvanized iron is made with zinc thus 
treated, much finer-looking sheets are 


made. These last two processes have 
been patented recently by the writer’s 
father. 

It is not probable that aluminium will 
ever make any noticeable revolution in 
the mechanic or industrial arts. It will 
gradually find more uses and be made in 
larger quantities, but a large part of it 
will be lost to sight in alloys. Its use in 
alloys has already greatly improved the 
quality of brasses and bronzes, made bet- 
ter galvanized iron and made a great 
improvement in steel casting practice. 
As aluminium becomes cheaper it will! be 
more largely used in these directions, but 
in what new combinations we shall next 
hear of it cannot be predicted, although it 
is certain that new uses will be continu- 
ally brought to light. The more exten- 
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sive use of pure aluminium (stiffened, when 
necessary, by titanium or copper) may be 
expected to revolutionize the manufacture 
of sextants, field glasses, opera glasses, 
surveyor’s instruments, surgical instru- 
ments, and especially of cooking utensils 
and metallic dishes for table use. If aerial 
navigation ever attains practical success, 
these strong, light alloys will be the most 
important factors in solving the problem. 
Aluminium will never be the universal 
metal that iron is, but it will largely sup- 
plant copper, tin, zinc, pewter, britannia 
metal, brass, german silver and silver, In 
a few years—by 1900 let us say—it will be 
regarded among the common metals of 
everyday life, and I am positive that in 
after years, when the history of this nine- 
teenth century has been completely writ- 
ten and the vantage ground of time gives 
to each detail its true perspective and 
actual importance, then will stand out as 
one of the great achievements of this won- 
derful century the fact that it contributed 
aluminium to the uses of mankind. 
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WITH STANLEY. 


By A. I. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, 


T has been said that Anglo-Saxons in 

foreign countries, whether tropical or 

otherwise, keep their individuality better 
than people of any other race. 

This is, I think, true, and at the risk 
of being considered insular I should say 
that in tropical countries the Anglo-Saxon 
makes by far the best pioneer and colonist. 
I have seen French, Italians, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Belgians, Dutch and Germans 
in tropical climates, and with few excep- 
tions they have not made good colonists. 
The reason of it I think, is this, nearly all 
of them seem to abandon their European 
habits and adopt those of the natives, and, 
in short, lose their own individuality. To 
support what I say I would cite the case of 
Angola, the Portuguese colony in western 
Central Africa. Two centuries ago Angola 





was a thriving state with schools and 
cathedrals, public buildings, mission sta- 
tions and haciendas of rich settlers. To- 
day the traveller who passes through the 
country finds the once fine harbor silted 
up and comparatively deserted, the cathe- 
drals and churches falling into decay and 
the remains of deserted houses every- 
where throughout the country. And so 
it is with most of the Portuguese colonies 
in Africa. 

The Germans, I think, do not get on 
well with black races because they, on the 
other hand, are altogether too uncompro- 
mising and have no sympathy or patience 
with them. They are too brusque with 
the natives and do not get on with people 
who do not understand their downright 
and aggressive ways and want of toler- 
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ance. They nearly always alienate the 
sympathies of the natives from them by 
reason of a certain impatience which, as a 
rule, characterizes Germans when dealing 
with the negroes. A Bismarckian policy 
is not a good policy for Africans. 

The French, Dutch and Italians seem 
to intermarry too much with the natives, 
and a half-caste race springs up which is 
seldom of much use, and in this way they 
too lose their individuality. It is true 
that where the Anglo-Saxon goes a com- 
paratively mixed race is the result, but I 
do not think to the same extent as with 
other Europeans. Moreover, though the 
Anglo-Saxon is always aggressively An- 
glo-Saxon, and as a general ruie nothing 
can make him anything else, he has a 
certain tolerance and gets on well with 
the natives. Lord Beaconsfield has cyn- 
ically defined morality as a “ tissue to the 
growth of which a tropical climate is not 
conducive.’’ I think this is in a certain 
measure true; and General Gordon many 
times in his writings has said that no 
European should be away from Europe 
in the Orient or in tropical countries for 
more than three years, otherwise his sense 
of morality becomes blunted ; -and even a 
return of a few months to Europe in every 
three years is insufficient to do away with 
the oriental influence. 

We English respect and like an Ameri- 
can who is an American par excellence, 
far more than one who is a bad copy of an 
Englishman. In the same way the natives 
respect a European who sticks to his 
European habits and ways of living so 
that he is in sympathy with them far 
more than one who adopts native methods 
of dealing and living. And so, I say, the 
Anglo-Saxon, in that he keeps his own 
individuality, makes the best colonist and 
pioneer. There is, too, in the Anglo- 
Saxon nature, however rough, an instinct 
for fair play, which is a trait that always 
appeals to native races and particularly 
to the negroes. 

I have been asked to write something 
about our life in Central Africa as con- 
trasted with that of the natives, and I now 
propose to select a certain portion of the 
time we spent during the expedition for 
the relief of Emin Pasha and draw a 
sketch of life at our settlement in the 
forest which we called Fort Bodo. 

Readers of In Darkest Africa will 
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remember that on reaching the Albert 
lake for the first time we could get no 
tidings of Emin. We had been obliged 
to leave our boat behind us in charge of 
Captain Nelson and Doctor Parke, who 
were left ata slave raider’s settlement 
called Ipoto. We had therefore no means 
of communicating with Emin by water, 
and as we were only a handful of men, 
178 in all, we felt it was unsafe to attempt 
to fight our way through the hostile 
tribes upon the lake shore, to Wadelai, 
at which place we supposed Emin Pasha 
was living. We had, therefore, to return 
into the forest to a district called Ibwiri, 
where we built a settlement and called it 
Fort Bodo, or the Peaceful Fort. Owing 
to the chances and unexpected events 
which so frequently occur to African 
travellers it became our lot to spend many 
months in this fort, anda sketch of our 
life there will give a fair idea of English 
pioneers’ lives in the heart of Africa. 

On our return from the lake the first 
time from our fruitless quest of Emin 
we made for Ibwiri, a large village which 
the natives had deserted. The huts, 
which were made of rough planks, ran in 
two parallel lines, and the village with 
very little trouble could have been 
strongly fortified. Round it were vast 
plantations of bananas and in the huts 
were large stores of Indian corn, which 
had been abandoned by the natives. 
Here we thought we could comfortably 
rest and formulate new plans for the res- 
cue of Emin. 

In my journal, under the date of January 
7, 1888, I find the following entry: « At 
noon we reached Ibwiri and found to our 
dismay that the natives had burned it to 
the ground and destroyed the stores of 
Indian corn. This wasa nasty slap in 
the face for us, but Stanley, with his usual 
quick decision and determination, ordered 
us at once to pitch camp on the site of the 
burned village. Weimmediately began to 
build a boma (stockade) with some rough 
planks we found lying near by in the 
jungle, and a large party was set at work 
with billhooks to clear away all the scrub 
and brush round us so that the natives 
should have no cover to shoot from. By 
sundown we had made ourSelves tolerably 
snug and set out our sentries for the 
night. 

‘«« January 8. Today all hands have been 
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PATCHWORK 


hard at work ever since the sun rose, some 
building the boma, some rough huts and 
others doing patrol work in the forest. 
From six till six, with only an hour's rest 
for food from eleven till twelve.”’ 

And this is how we began to build Fort 
Bodo. Our first care, of course, was to 


make ourselves as secure as possible, for 
we were surrounded by the savage tribe 
of the Wasongoro, who were warlike and, 


for negroes, tolerably brave. ‘The forest 
too, at this place abounded with those 
vicious, cunning little nomads, the Pyg- 
mies, who were forever laying ambuscades 
for our men and cutting off any stragglers 
in search of food. We were obliged to 
make a rule that fewer than five men fully 
armed were never to go out together on 
any pretext whatever. But our Zanzi- 
baris were like children, and would in 
spite of all our precautions go out singly 
or in twos and threes, and we lost many 
men in this way. 

We built our inner fort in the shape 
of a diamond, and at each corner erected 
high watch towers in which sentries were 
posted day and night. The fence was 
made eight feet high, ofsplit native boards, 
and outside this we dug a broad, deep 
ditch, throwing up the earth against the 
boma, and in this way made the place 
practically impregnable. In the inner 
fort were Mr. Stanley’s and our mud 
houses, a storehouse for tools, loads, am- 
munition, ete., and three mud houses for 
some of our chiefs, while in the middle 
were two large granaries for Indian corn, 
all of which we thatched with leaves. 
The granaries were raised upon rough 
posts nine feet high in order to prevent 


the rats which infested the place from 
getting at the corn. Outside the inner 
fort, in a triangular-shaped inclosure, were 
two long lines of huts for the Zanzibaris, 
behind which they had their little gardens 
for growing native vegetables and tobacco 
—the latter plant being grown throughout 
the whole cf Africa by the natives, who 
merely dry the leaves and smoke them in 
huge pipes, the bowls of which are the 
size of a breakfast cup, with stems about 
four feet long. 

The whole place was kept beautifully 
clean and neat, for in those hot, damp 
countries any dirt or garbage lying about 
immediately brings fever. Therefore every 
day, when work was finished, we had the 
whole place swept clean and large fires 
into which all the refuse was thrown were 
constantly kept burning. 

Having made ourselves tolerably snug 
we turned our attention to clearing the 
land. Our settlement was in the middle 
of a vast plantation of bananas stretch- 
ing two miles each way. But immediately 
round the fort was a tangled wilderness 
which had formerly been cultivated but 
had been allowed to grow up into a kind 
of thick scrub which our men called a 
‘«tongoni.”’ 

We set to work to cut down this thick 
undergrowth and clear away the tangled 
masses of creepers which covered the 
ground. The logs of the fallen trees were 
all collected and burned with the rubbish 
in huge heaps. It was very hard work 
under a broiling sun, but the men labored 
cheerily and lightened their toil by sing- 
ing their Zanzibar songs, which were ex- 
ceedingly enlivening and tuneful. One 
man would sing a solo, the words of which 
he improvised as he sang, and all the rest 
of the men joined in the chorus, keeping 
time to the tune with their axes or hoes. 

It is, of course, impossible to translate 
into English their songs, which they 
would keep up for an hour at a time ; but 
the following doggerel verses of one of 
their commonest songs will give some 
idea of them : 


ZANZIBAR FIELD SONG. 


We passed through the gloomy forest, 
CHorvs: Go to the fields and hoe, 
Shamba Culima) 
Many a comrade died there, 
CHORUS: 


(Nainda- 


Go to the fields and hoe. 














We toiled till night and starved all day, 

We fought ‘‘ wa-shenzi’’ (savages) on the way, 

Till we came to this place where we can say, 
Cuorvus : Go to the fields and hoe. 


But our leader *‘ Bula Matari”™ (The rock breaker), 
Cuorvus : Go to the fields and hoe, 

Was always so *‘ hodari” (clever), 
Cuorvs: Goto the fields and hoe. 

And our little masters led the way 

Through forest, jungle, mire and clay, 

Till we came to the place where we could say, 
Cuorvus : Go to the fields and hoe, 

We reached the open country, 
CHorus: Go to the 
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tremendous shouting ; but all these little 
incidents were good in their way, for they 
created a diversion and took away some- 
what from the monotony ofthe day’s work. 

And so at last we had the satisfaction of 
seeing in the fields around us green corn 
and beans springing up, giving promise 
of a plentiful harvest, for the soil is so rich 
in most parts of Central Africa that one 
needs only to scratch the ground to obtain 
an abundant crop. 

It must be remembered that all this 
time we had to be 





fields and hoe, 
There were cattle and 
goats in plenty, 
CHorvs: Go to the 
fields and hoe. 


We ate, we slept till 
dawn of day, 
And we laughed and 


sang like children gay 
When we came to this 
place where now we 
say, 
CuHorus: Go to the 
fields and hoe. 


These field songs 
they sing with 
great spirit, and the 
sound of the axes 
and hoes coming 
down simultane- 
ously with a thud 
to the time of the 
tune was most en- 
livening. In the 
distance might be 
heard the chorus of 
another song echo- 
ing through the 
woods : 





‘Hey, ho; hey, ho, 





most vigilant and 
careful in keeping 
a good lookout for 
the natives who 
lived in the forest 
round about. Often 
our men would 
come in wounded 
and several times 
men went out in 
search of food and 
never returned, be- 
ing killed by the 
savages who un- 
ceasingly prowled 
about the planta- 
tion and lay in wait 
for them. We lost 
so many men in 
this way that we 
eventually found it 
necessary to send 
out a party of ten 
scouts every other 
day to drive away 
any natives they 
might come across 
near the planta- 
tions. 








Sinna méno—pwani— 
forathani” (There 


is no ivory in the custom house by the sea), 


which the men sung as they carried in the 
building timber from the distant forest. 
Sometimes a huge puff adder would glide 
hissing from under a rotting log ; a brill- 
iant red and blue «horned Cerastis”’ 
would drop from some bough, or whole 
colonies of rats, disturbed by the approach 
of the axes and hoes, would scamper out 
from hollow trees. Of course this would 
be an excuse for a general hunt and the 
men would immediately give chase with a 





THE PLANTATION, 


We had quite a 
number of animals 
with us, which gave the place a homelike 
appearance. There were four cows that 
we had brought back with us from the 
open country near the Albert Nyanza. We 
also had twelve goats, several of which had 
kids, and there were besides quite a num- 
ber of chickens. All these animals were 
very tame and used to wander about the 
fort. It was a pleasure to see the chick- 
ens clucking and scratching around, while 
the kids leaped and played together about 
their mothers. It was delightful to us to 


watch these homelike scenes in the mid- 
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dle of that wild forest, and to hear the 
well known farmyard sounds—the low- 
ing of cows, the bleating of goats, the 
crowing of cocks or the pleased cackling 
of a hen when she announced proudly to 
all the world that she had laid an egg. 
Among our other pets we had a tame 
heron, which used to hop about the fort 
and pick up frogs and slugs. It was 
amusing to see the rivalry which existed 
between this bird and Mr. Stanley’s little 
fox terrier Randy. Whenever the heron 
approached Mr. Stanley’s hut Randy 
would dash out and drive it away, bark- 
ing furiously the wholetime. The heron, 
which was lame, would hop about in the 
most comical way and make vicious pecks 
at Randy, who never dared approach too 
close to him, having several times expe- 
rienced the sharpness of his beak. The 
Zanzibar boys used to delight in making 
the two fight, and would dance round 
clapping their hands and encouraging 
them. 

To people who may see such things 
almost every day these little things would 
pass unnoticed. But to us, who had been 
accustomed for so many months to fight 
with savage cannibals and live through 


wild and weird experiences, these simple 


scenes came like a relief and were a rest 
to our minds, wearied and hardened from 
long struggling with death and disaster. 
These were as a breath from home and 
brought with them a calming and civil- 
izing influence which, God knows, is 
necessary to men amid rough surround- 
ings. 

People too who live in civilization and 
can get everything they want in shops 
cannot understand the pleasure we took 
in all the little things we made ourselves. 
I remember when our house was built I 
made an old table of which I was inordi- 
nately proud. I had no tools to make it 
with except a hammer and an old cold 
chisel. Near the fort I found a large, 
rough, native-made plank, and at this I 
chipped and chipped during my spare 
time. After I had got it to a certain 
rough smoothness I fixed four rather 
uneven and shaky legs to it, and bring- 
ing it proudly into our hut placed it in 
the middle of the floor, saying to my fel- 
low officers, ‘«‘ There, what do you think 
of that? We've got a real table at last.”’ 
Well, that table was warranted to upset 
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anything that was put upon it. Some of 
my fellow officers would incautiously put 
their cups of tea upon it, and even now I 
can almost hear them exclaiming, ‘+ Con- 
found that old table of Jephson’s! There 
it is again ; all my tea upset.’’ However, 
in spite of it all I used to walk round that 
table and view it from different points of 
vantage with a feeling of intense pride. 
No shop-made table was ever so fine to 
me as that rickety old piece of plank in 
our little mud hut in Africa. We made 
bedsteads, too, and put them in the four 
corners of our hut. Dear me! We've 
reason to remember those bedsteads ; they 
were as uneven as a switch-back railway. 
Still, we were proud of them, and were 
lenient to their shortcomings. We cov- 
ered their inequalities with a plentiful 
sprinkling of dry leaves and bore patiently 
with all their deficiencies, simply because 
we had made them ourselves. It was 
just the same outdoors. Never did corn- 
fields look to us so green and so lovely ; 
never was there in our eyes a crop so fine 
or corn so sweet as that which came from 
the fields which we ourselves had planted. 
And so hard work, honestly and con- 
scientiously done, always carries with it 
a certain reward, a proud feeling that you 
have done some real good yourself. 

Who among you does not remember 
how proudly you looked, when you were 
children, at the plants in your own little 
patch of garden and with what pride you 
ate the little bunch of radishes which 
were the first fruits of your labors? Well, 
so it was with us grown men. All those 
fresh and natural feelings came back to 
us in the middle of that dark forest and 
prevented our becoming callous and hard- 
ened. 

Sunday at the fort was always a day 
of rest, and was eagerly looked forward to 
by Europeans and Zanzibaris alike, for 
we could lie in bed and rest till our frugal 
breakfast was ready, and could do a num- 
ber of little things for which we had no 
time during the week. Early in the 
morning our men were accustomed to 
troop down to the creek close by to bathe 
and wash such poor clothes as they had ; 
for the negro is by nature a cleanly being 
and does not love dirt and disorder. There 
they would sit by the creek, chatting and 
smoking under the trees as they waited 
for their clothes todry, which were spread 
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out in the sun upon the bushes ; for in 
those days they were poor and had only 
the clothes they stood in. Some of our 
men were great « mally daddies ’’ (dan- 
dies), and after washing themselves and 
fluffing out their wool would arrange their 
scanty clothes to the best advantage, and 
taking a little stick in their hands would 
strut about the fort just as they were 
accustomed to do in the town of Zanzibar. 
Others of the men would range themselves 
about the fires and 
prepare bananas, 
beans, yams, corn 
or such wild herbs 
as they had gathered 
about the clearings. 
There they would 
sit, talking and 
laughing quietly as 
they stirred or tasted 
the simmering con- 
tents of the pots and 
discussed the impor- 
tant question as to 
whether more ‘ pili- 
pili’’ (pepper) would 
be an improvement 
or not. The very 
goats and cattle 
seemed to know it 
was Sunday and sat 
lazily chewing the 
cud and blinking in 
the sun; while the 
chickens, making 
little gentle cluck- 
ing sounds, would 
plume themselves or 
dust their feathers 
in the hollows they 
had scratched in the 
shade under the 
granaries. The 
whole place had that air of quiet and re- 
pose which everywhere marks Sunday. 
On these mornings Mr. Stanley used 
generally to sit in his hut and write up 
the rough notes he had made during the 
week. We officers always took the oppor- 
tunity of mending our tattered clothes 
and making rough boots, for our Euro- 
pean boots were long since worn out and 
for many months we wore only such 
as we were able to manufacture our- 
selves. It was difficult work at first, but 
we soon became great adepts at the art of 
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shoemaking. We made the upper part 
of the boots out of raw sun-dried cow- 
hide ; the soles we made from seasoned 
buffalo hide which we found in the na- 
tive huts. In the open country we came 
upon numbers of hide shields which the 
natives wore round their bodies to protect 
them from arrow and spear wounds. 
They cut large oblong pieces of thick buf- 
falo hide, which they hung up in the 
roofs of their huts, and in a few months’ 
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time the heat of the smoke and fire sea- 
soned the hide and made it hard and im- 
pervious to arrows. When these were 
sufficiently cured the natives bent them 
into a cylindrical shape and laced them 
up round their bodies like corsets 

These hardened shields made excellent 
leather for boot soles, and we collected 
quite a number for that purpose. We 
manufactured awls out of sharpened nails 
and fixed them in wooden handles, and 
with these we made holes in the hide for 
the sailmakers’ twine with which we 
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sewed our boots. Big needles were very 
precious in those days and were always 
jealously guarded by us. I remember I 
made an excellent needle by filing the 
knob off a brass bodkin which I had in 
my ‘ housewife.’’ How useful that old 
needle was! I have it still as a memento 
of our shoemaking days. On one side of 
it is stamped 


“VICTORIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. BORN 1819.” 


And on the other side 


‘““ASCENDED THE THRONE 1837.” 


It is, however, so worn from constant use 
that I can only just decipher the inscrip- 
tion. If only this old needle could speak 
what tales it could tell! . It has travelled 
over many thousands of miles of rough 
country and has been through strange 
experiences. It has sewn more ragged 
clothes, I suppose, than any other needle 
existing, and it certainly has helped to 
manufacture the strangest-looking shoes. 
It has pricked the thorn from many a 
lame and weary foot, and my European 
and Zanzibari friends in the expedition 
know well its value. And now it lies be- 
fore me. It is true, its eye is sadly worn 
out of shape, its body is dull and its nose 
is bent and blunted ; but still that old 
brass needle is more beautiful in my eyes 
than the finest needle made of the newest 
and brightest steel. For it is an old and 
tried friend and has saved my feet from 
many a blister and many a sore in that 
long and weary march across 
Africa. 

And so the morning would 
pass peacefully and usefully 


GETTING UP A FIGHT. 
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away, and after our midday meal was over 
Mr. Stanley and we officers, taking our 
chairs, used to go to the edge of the corn- 
fields and sit smoking our pipes on a little 
mound under a great tree whose branches 
threw a cool and checkered shade over 
the broad pathway. From here we could 
see the fort with the waving green corn- 
fields around it—fields which were the 
work of our own hands. 

In an ordinary way on the expedition 
we flew the Egyptian flag, the Crescent 
and the Star, as we were going to rescue 
an Egyptian pasha for the khedive. It 
was a pretty enough flag, but one which 
we all abhorred as the symbol of all that 
is corrupt and destructive. But at the 
fort, Mr. Stanley being an American citi- 
zen, the American colors took its place, 
while over our house we officers flew the 
British flag. So there on Sunday after- 
noons we could see the glorious Stars and 
Stripes and the dear old Union Jack fly- 
ing peacefully side by side above the fort. 
And, my readers, in spite of all the mis- 
chief politicians may make, long may 
those two flags fly together all over the 
world, in as close and friendly relations as 
they did in that little far-away spot in the 
heart of Africa. For though all we offi- 
cers of the advance column are English 
subjects we have been proud to serve un- 
der a leader who is himself an American 


citizen. 
* * * 


Then as the afternoon shadows grew 
longer our Zanzibaris 
would stroll out in twos 
and threes and join us 
under the tree until most 
of our people were gath- 


ered around us. They 
would ask Mr. Stanley 
to tell them a story, and 
he, ever ready to gossip 
with the men, would 
tell them stories of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, 
or Aladdin and the Won- 
derful Lamp ; but their 
favorite story was 
Joseph and his Brethren. 
They would listen to it 
with breathless interest 
and when it came to the 
meeting of Joseph with 
his aged father, tears 





REFUGE. 


would start to their eyes and they would 
shake their heads sadly and look down, 
thinking of their homes and old people in 
far-off Zanzibar. But these Sunday after- 
noons came too quickly to an end, and 
as the daylight closed in we reluctantly 
broke up the group and returned to the 
fort, agreeing that every Sunday we would 
meet under the tree and tell stories. And 
so night fell on the Peaceful Fort and we 
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sat down to our supper, refreshed by our 
rest and ready with the daylight to begin 
the work of a new week. 

This, my readers, is a glimpse into the 
life of a handful of pioneers in Africa, who 
suffered many hardships and who, though 
they had much stern work to do, tried to 
make the best of savage and brutal sur- 
roundings and keep themselves straight 
and unhardened. 
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REFUGE. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


On, thou who walkest with nigh hopeless feet 
Past the one harbor, seeing not the sign, 

Doth no stray odor from its table greet, 
No truant beam from curtained window shine? 


At his wide door the host doth stand and call ; 
At every lattice gracious forms invite ; 
Thou seest but a dull, unbroken wall, 


A forest sullen with the things of night. 


Thou cravest rest, and Rest for thee doth crave— 
The white sheet folded down, white robe apart. 

Shame, faithless! No, I do not mean the grave; 
I mean Love's very house and hearth and heart. 





A DAUGHTER OF THE 


SOUTH. 


By MRs. BURTON HARRISON. 


O have seen the society of Villa Bois 
Dormant at its best—before the siege 
of the Versailles troops in 1871 laid low 
the quaint old domicile and worked havoc 
in the bowery streets surrounding it—one 
should have waited until evening brought 
out the antique butterflies in what they 
called their «toilets for the day.’’ Atthe 
déjeuner de midi the groups around the 
tables in the great bare dining room re- 
sembled a collection of shrunken chrysa- 
lides. Equipped in skull caps, camisoles, 
curl papers, snuffy coats or dingy short 
gowns—generally omitting wigs and teeth 
—the old creatures mumbled and grum- 
bled, compared symptoms, mixed doses, 
scolded Madame la Proprietaire and her 
minions, and often went through the cere- 
mony of threatening to change their 
quarters to the pension across the way. 
It was at dinner, when the lamps were 
lighted and some vases of artificial flowers 
lent to the tables a festal air, that the old 


ladies emerged in gayest attire of silk and 
velvet, with tiers of snowy curls or front- 
lets of jetty black ; the men, shaven and 
spruce, in tight-fitting black coats show- 
ing the inevitable red button of honor on 
the breast ; all chattering, laughing. ban- 


dying jests and compliments, offering 
snuff boxes and waving handkerchiefs of 
flaring silk. 

Christmas week having passed without 
especial celebration, the dawn of New 
Year’s day woke up, in common with all 
Paris, the Villa Bois Dormant. Directly 
after the first breakfast set in a 
procession of servants and trades- 
people, even including the merry 
little Auvergnat cobbler who had 
once mended a rip in Mademoiselle 
Berthe’s shoe, to offer compliments 
and smiles and to receive reward 
according to the limit of the giv- 
ers’ purse. Then the boarders, at- 
tired as for Sunday junketings 
abroad, came fluttering out into 
the sutishine of the green-walled 
court. The air was full of shrill 
pipings of good fellowship. Next, 
flinging wide the gilded gates of 
the porte-cochére, Belgian An- 


toine stood, with his crumpled face re- 
laxed into a broad smile of welcome? In 
trooped a gay medley of married sons and 
daughters, leading or carrying their little 
ones, each laden with a New Year’s offer- 
ing of flowers or sweets. To find out bon 
papa, to surprise bonne maman, was the 
order of the hour. Nothing was heard 
but outcries of pleasure and caressing. 
Bearded men kissed each other on both 
cheeks, kissed the grandparents, kissed 
the children ; when the tumult subsided 
there arose the quavering exclamations 
of the old people upon the schoolboy’s 
growth and uniform, the baby’s teeth, the 
young matron’s bravery of lace and jet 
and fur. A ceremony not omitted was 
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the formal presentation to fellow boarders 
of families known through the daily gos- 
sip of Bois Dormant from A to Z. And 
at last, after a visit to the quarters of 
bon papa or bonne maman in search of 
étrennes hidden there, the merry crowd 
dispersed. Bonneted, cloaked, cosseted 
by their young, the boarders were carried 
off in triumph to finish the day en féte. 

Well pleased to be sought by Berthe, 
Madame Letellier that afternoon quitted 
her solitude beneath the eaves to walk 
with the young girl along the boulevards, 
where the whole bright world of Paris 
seemed to have flung itself upon the street 
in a delirium of fun. In Berthe the south- 
ern gayety of nature, ever quick to be 
aroused, made instant answer to the chal- 
lenge of this brilliant atmosphere, touched 
but not chilled by frost, the booths edging 
for miles the sidewalks, the ambulating 
venders—of hot drinks carried in reser- 
voirs upon their backs, of flowers, of 
‘‘gauffres et plaisirs, M’sieurs et Mes- 
dames ’’—the black throngs of sightseers, 
the bands of maskers, the incessant ripple 
of merriment tinkling along the lines. 
Herselfan unconscious picture in the toque 
and fur-bordered pelisse of Polish cut, all 
russet brown in tint save for the red rose 
nestling at her breast and the clear shin- 
ing of her happy face, she walked with 
a free, quick stride with which madame’s 
mouse-like steps had much ado to keep 
company. 

Madame, shrewd and anxious, had a 
fair suspicion of the origin of some part 
of Berthe’s exhilaration on this Jour de 
An. That morning had arrived with a 
card from Carrington, whom she had failed 
to see since the night of the midnight 
mass, a basket of gilded osier overflowing 
with red roses and white lilacs ; after it, 
a box sent by express from Nice from the 
gardens of the poet florist, Alphonse Karr, 
in which, bedded in large and luscious 
violets, lay a tangle of wet jasmine that 
might have twined on the galleries of Les 
Amandiers. 

‘‘Who could have divined my longing 
to smell jasmine again?’’ Berthe had 
wondered, laying the sprays against her 
cheek, drinking in the familiar fragrance, 
shutting her eyes to dream of her ruined 
home. 

‘‘Mamma, madame, see here!’’ she 
had cried eagerly to her two observers. 
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‘‘Not a note or a card to say who has 
made my New Year dawn so happily.” 

‘«Some one of our southern friends, no 
doubt,’’ said Madame de Lagastine, look- 
ing up for a moment with lack-lustre 
eyes. ‘‘One, two, three greens and one 
red. You grow more like your father, 
child. Will you remember to tell the 
person of the house that I cannot put up 
with the draught from that window 
another day.”’ 

Although Berthe wore loyally one of 
Belmont’s roses, ‘‘ the scent of that jasmine 
flower ’’ followed her throughout the win- 
try walk. It was, therefore, with not only 
surprise but distaste that she found her- 
self accosted in the thickest of the throng 
by the man of all others least in touch 
with her happy revery. Ludlow, who 
could not well have failed to read her im- 
pulse in her artless face, wasted no time 
in idle ceremony. 

‘You will pardon me, I hope,”’ he said 
in French to include madame, « but I 
don’t think you ladies should walk along 
this square alone. There is a party of 
masqueraders just ahead who are likely 
to get into mischief with the police if they 
keep on their present line. If you don’t 
mind, I will go with you until you have 
passed the spot.”’ 

‘“Thank you,’’ said Berthe briefly, 
while madame poured out more bounteous 
courtesies. To recede was worse than to 
goon. Ludlow, keeping close ahead of 
Berthe, madame following, used his 
shoulder as a wedge to open a way 
through the multitude now unpleasantly 
astir. For it needs but such a trifle to 
shift the temper of a Paris crowd from 
gayety to anger. A bourgeois insuffi- 
ciently excusing himself for treading on 
his neighbor’s toe in his zeal to push for- 
ward to see he knows not what, may in 
an instant transform these smiling revel- 
lers to a semblance of the human tigers 
of the past tragedies of Paris streets. 
Startled by the ominous mutter of the ex- 
cited throng, Berthe instinctively glanced 
at the house-front nearest them, hoping to 
find a refuge. On the balcony above a 
party of people in street dress had come 
out to look at the panorama of the boule- 
vard. Behind the others, leaning down 
with the bright look of interest Berthe 
knew so well, was Belmont Carrington in 
close conversation with a woman. 
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«« Handsome, well bred, well dressed, 
not too young,’’ was Berthe’s mental in- 
ventory. ‘‘ How many friends he has we 
do not know! Iam glad he does not see 
me hustled in this crowd. I will not look 
again because—well, because I want to 
look.’’ At this point of her speculation 
she lost count of minor incidents. The 
police interposing, had forced a vent ahead 
for the passage of the strugglers. A por- 
tion of the crowd surrounding the drunken 
maskers was pushed between the booths 
into the street. A scream in a woman’s 
voice was followed by oaths, shouts, the 
trampling of horses, a fresh rush of the 
crowd. Berthe, carried resistlessly toward 
the point of excitement, found herself, to 
her dismay, caught up in Ludlow’s arms, 
and, to avoid being violently hurled upon 
the asphalt, held for a long moment 
clasped to his breast. The words of re- 
luctant gratitude tempered with shame- 
faced rebuke that, when she was set in 
safety down, rushed to her lips were si- 
lenced by the stern reality confronting 
her. Almost at her feet lay a young lad, 


pale and lifeless, his short golden hair 


brushing the knee of the gendarme who 
had dragged him from beneath the hoofs 
of a pair of spirited horses attached toa 
brougham in which sat two gentlemen on 
their way to make calls of the Jour del’ An, 
laden with costly flowers and bonbon- 
niéres. Upon her first glance at the still 
face, shadowed by sunny locks from which 
the cap had fallen away, Berthe, with a 
thrill, recognized the features of the girl 
whose mournful gaze she had encountered 
at the Madeleine. The puzzle was made 
clear when, uttering a strange cry that 
pierced the bystanders’ hearts with sym- 
pathy, Madame Letellier ran forward and 
fell upon her knees beside the inanimate 
figure, calling out, «‘Blise, ma fille, Elise!”’ 

‘It is her daughter who has been lost,”’ 
Berthe whispered tremblingly in Ludlow’s 
ear. ‘Oh. what shall we do?’”’ 

‘A little actress of the Bouffes, no 
doubt, who is masquerading in boy’s 
clothes,’’ said a bystander. 

‘‘Mais non, my little cabbage, she is 
not dead,"’ panted a fat bourgeoise, whose 
husband had elbowed for her a way to 
the front ranks of lookers-on. «Tiens, 
Joseph, she breathes. Madame her moth- 
er will have difficulty to remove her from 
this crowd.” 
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In the confusion of the scene Berthe 
felt rather than saw that Ludlow’s chief 
concern was to withdraw her from con- 
tact and identification with the centres of 
interest. 

‘‘ You treat me like a child,’’ she ex- 
claimed. «‘‘ What can it matter beside her 
trouble? Oh, I must go to poor ma- 
dame !”’ 

‘‘Madame would be the last person to 
desire your presence now,”’ he said, per- 
emptorily urging her back into the throng 
upon the sidewalk. 

‘‘T have never been dictated to before ; 
I have been many times able to help in 
emergencies ; I cannot leave my poor old 
friend in such a dreadful strait,’’ she pro- 
tested, fairly vexed. 

‘«It is impossible that you should mix 
with this affair,’’ he returned briefly. 
‘If you will remain here in the doorway 
beside some of the family folk who have 
taken refuge from the crowd, I will go 
and do all that can be done.”’ 

Conquered, though far from convinced, 
by the quiet decision of his manner, Ber- 
the obeyed with the best grace at her com- 
mand. Her heart swelled with pity for 
her friend and her conscience accused her 
of cowardice in holding back from active 
service in the poor woman’s behalf. Wait- 
ing impatiently, she at length saw Lud- 
low pushing toward her through the 
crowd. 

‘“There has been a delay,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘The men whose horses ran 
her down were at first inclined to do 
everything necessary in the case, but the 
testimony of bystanders and of the gen- 
darme who witnessed it unites in say- 
ing that the wretched creature threw 
herself deliberately in the way of the ap- 
proaching carriage. The police had just 
warned her to behave with more discre- 
tion, when she broke away from the offi- 
cer whose hand was on her shoulder, and 
it was over in a flash. Under these cir- 
cumstances the owners of the horses de- 
cline to interfere, and the case must be 
left to take the usual course.”’ 

‘« Will she die ?’’ asked Berthe. 

«« That cannot be known until they get 
her to the hospital. The poor mother, 
who is quite composed, thinks of every- 
thing, and has besought me to keep you 
apart from them, for your mother’s sake, 
she says. Now, if you can rely on me to 
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“SHE FOUND HERSELF WITH LUDLOW ON THE EDGE OF THE ILLUMINATED POND.” 


do what is best for you in this trying 


emergency, I will see you safely home, 
and I afterwards promise to look out for 
Madame Letellier to the extent of my 
ability.”’ 

‘But there is something else,’’ she 
said gratefully. «I am sure madame has 
little or no money, and if you will please 
take my purse to her és 

‘«T have attended to all that,’’ he inter- 
rupted. «They are to have every consid- 
eration that the authorities will allow.”’ 


««Thank you a thousand times,’’ cried 
Berthe, flashing upon him one of her en- 
thusiastic glances. ‘If you knew the 
poor woman’s story you would realize 
how well your kindness is bestowed. And 
you have given me the only comfort pos- 
sible in having to turn my back and leave 
her in such distress.”’ 

«You could do nothing whatever ex- 
cept in a sentimental sense,”’ he replied ; 
‘and a Paris street crowd on a féte day is 
hardly the place for the exhibition of a 
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young girl's sympathies. Be sure that 
Madame Letellier—whose face carries its 
own sad story—will be best relieved by 
having you returned promptly to your 
mother’s care.”’ 

By the time he had secured a cab all 
trace of the episode—a page torn from 
the daybook of Paris life—had been swept 
from the street, and, renewed in merri- 
ment, the sparkling throng poured up 
and down the boulevards. Shocked and 
saddened beyond expression, Berthe was 
in no mood for making conversation, and 
the drive along the Champs Elysées and 
following the Avenue de la Grande Armée 
to Neuilly passed almost in silence. Cer- 
tainly, to the handsome and distinguished 
young officer who had put himself about 
to perform such acts of kindness, the 
sense of virtue must have been its own 
reward. Berthe, in one corner of the fia- 
cre, her hands clasped in her muff when 
she was not mopping her eyes froth time 
to time, thought alternately of the mother 
and child so strangely reunited and of 
Belmont’s attitude toward the pretty, 
stylish woman with the tired look in her 


eyes, who had appeared somehow to ap- 


propriate his talk. After passing the 
barriére she roused from these medita- 
tions to a sense of courtesy withheld. 

‘« You will allow me to present you to 
my mother, Colonel Ludlow?’’ she said 
formally. ‘The obligation you have 
placed us under is so great " 

‘«That’s a small matter,’’ he said, 
smiling. ‘‘ But I should like to feel that 
I had carried out Madame Letellier’s wish 
literally ; and I suppose,’’ he addec, hes- 
itating, «les convenances of a French 
pension would be better satisfied.”’ 

«Oh, I had not thought of that,” 
cried Berthe scornfully. ‘‘ You cannot 
imagine what it is for a girl who has 
grown up in America in war time to be 
hedged in by all these petty proprieties. 
But you are right. The Villa Bois Dor- 
mant must be propitiated. Luckily the 
place is almost deserted at this hour, and 
most of them will be spared the shock of 
seeing me arrive alone with you. As old 
Madame Jérome told me the other day, 
about my crossing the courtyard with the 
upholsterer, much is pardoned to an Amer- 
ican ‘young miss,’ brought up to roam 
unattended in the virgin forests of her 
pays sauvage.”’ 
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There was, after all, only the old porter 
to be scandalized as their cab rolled into 
the courtyard. Madame de Lagastine, 
coming out of her silks and wools to hear 
Berthe’s excited narrative, received Col- 
onel Ludlow with polite frigidity. To her 
he was the incarnate type of wrongs and 
losses that a slight service to her daugh- 
ter could not put out of sight. Tudlow, 
lingering for a moment before the grate 
with its heaped-up billets of wood, an ex- 
travagance of the American ladies, styled 
by their fellow lodgers a « feu d'enfer,’’ 
felt an impulse of strong compassion for 
the child whose sole protector was this 
cold, impassive creature, so locked in 
from human sympathies. Promising 
Berthe to send her early word of the con- 
dition of Madame [etellier’s affairs, and 
receiving a perhaps tardy, but certainly 
gratifying acknowledgment of her indebt- 
edness to him, in a smile that was like a 
sunburst, he took his leave. 

‘‘T am afraid I am getting to like him,”’ 
she meditated while sitting that night in 
the light of the dying fire, combing her 
dusky locks. ‘That is, if 1 were not a 
tiny bit afraid of him, and I don’t like to 
be afraid. Belmont, now, has such a 
lovely sunny nature one feels like basking 
in his neighborhood. He draws to him 
every heart and holds it. Ah me, I had 
hoped, until just a little while ago, that 
he would find time to come to us today. 
Perhaps those people were friends just 
arrived, to whom he was obliged to show 
civility. I shall tell him, though, how 
devoted that little téte-d-téte behind the 
rest appeared. She istooold. She looks 
hard to please and cynical. Qh, what 
does it matter? How he will chaff me for 
my foolishness.’’ 

Late in the afternoon she had received 
from Madame Letellier a note pencilled in 
the hospital, informing her of a shade of 
improvement in the condition of the pa- 
tient, who was, however, seriously injured 
and might not survive. 

‘‘ The commissionaire who carries this 
takes also a line to Madame Thonet, who 
will send what I need,’’ the note went on 
to say. ‘‘ Until God wills that her misery 
shall pass into His keeping, my place is 
at her side. It is thanks to noble M. 
Ludlow that I and my poor unfortunate 
are treated here with high consideration. 
When I pray for her whom the good God 
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HARDLY A DAY PASSED THAT THEY DID NOT RETURN FOR AN HOUR OF HARD WORK IN THE CHAMBER 
BENEATH THE ROOF.”’ 


has rendered into my longing arms ; for 
you, tender child, who have blossomed 
upon my solitary pathway to the tomb, 
must I not also include him, this stranger 
who has poured upon me a bounty so un- 
deserved, so lavish ?”’ 

‘‘ Poor dear madame!’’ thought Berthe, 
weaving her veil of hair into plaits that, 
as she stood, touched the hem of her trail- 
ing skirts, ‘hers is a grateful heart. 
He has behaved splendidly, if he is a 
Yankee colonel. Few men would have 
felt called on to do so much for perfect 
strangers. Perhaps he went into the war 
so young that he was not entirely respon- 
sible. Maybe he is conscious of wrong 
done and is trying to atone to the South 
through me. When I think that he act- 
ually held me in his arms, even if it'was 


to save me from being crushed, I feel so 
angry and ashamed. If he had ever heard 
half I’ve said against them he’d have 
dropped me quick enough. Belmont will 
laugh at me, I know."’ 

A tap at the door withdrew Berthe from 
the incidents of her eventful day to ad- 
mit Henriette, the cherry-cheeked maid 
of all work, yawning and holding a letter 
in her hand. 

‘It has just arrived, mademoiselle, and 
the porter in a temper incredible because 
he was called after ten o’clock.”’ 

«‘Giveit tome. I will make peace with 
M. Antoine tomorrow,’’ Berthe cried, rec- 
ognizing upon the envelope the hand- 
writing of Belmont Carrington. When 
again alone, for a moment she held her 
treasure, yearning over, yet begrudging 
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herself the taste of it ; then, to make her- 
self amends, tore it open in hot haste and 
read its contents with a fast throbbing 
heart. 

‘Tonight, by the midnight train,’ 
wrote Belmont, ‘‘I start for London to be 
absent some two weeks on business for 
the firm. I am writing this lest you 
should wonder why I have not in person 
offered you such good wishes for the year 
as my poor flowers have left unexpressed. 
Think anything but that I have forgotten 
—the memory of those last hours spent 
with you has hardly been absent from my 
thoughts. That I have not dared to tell 
you so, that I am goaded by the inevita- 
ble as man never was before, makes this 


*** BERTHE, LET ME BE SOMETHING IN YOUR LIFE,’ HE CRIED.” 
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letter the most difficult one to frame that 
I have ever attempted. A dozen times I 
have written and destroyed it, and after 
all I can only write the bitter word fare- 
well.”’ 

‘‘What is it? I cannot understand ;’’ 
then brightly, ‘ah, how he loves me!”’ 
cried unsuspecting Berthe. ‘I can bear 
not seeing him today, to be made to feel 
this so. He will come back, and then— 
and then—but who would have believed 
that I could give Belmont such pain ?”’ 

All else forgetting, she sat and pondered 
over the embers of the fire until the chill 
of waning night sent her into the refuge 
of her bed. Then remembering that she 
had failed to carry her vases of violets 
and jasmine into the antechamber for the 
night, she went out again into the little 
salon to be met by a gush of fragrance that 
might have been blown on 
a wind from Les Amandiers. 

‘« Belmont must have sent 
them,’’ was her last waking 
thought; «‘he only could 
have known what would 
make me 
glad.”’ 

January set in bitter cold, 
and from all parts of the 
continent came reports of 
impeded industry, blocked 
travel, starved game driven 

from the woods 
to die upon the 
doorstones of 
villages, flocks 
of birds drop- 
ping frozen by 
the wayside ; 
of a cattle train 
snow-bound in 
the forest of 
Ardennes at- 
tacked by 
gaunt wolves, 
kept at Bay all 
night by the 
engineer and 
his assistants, 
intrenched in 
the fourgon ; 
heroes who 
doubtless felt 
little inclined 
to cry out with 
the duke, 
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so exquisitely 
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“Here feel we not the penalty of Adam, 
The season's difference.”’ 

There were fierce storms and the coasts 
of France and England were strewn with 
wrecks. But inside of indomitably gay 
Paris people laughed defiance at the 
weather. The chilled alleys of the Bois 
de Boulogne were filled daily with prom- 
enading crowds. Babies, strapped upon 
lace-trimmed pillows, were dandled by 
white-capped nursemaids who sat upon 
iron benches. Punch and Judy pur- 
sued their eternal drama with the hang- 
man and the crocodile before audiences 
eternally entertained. On every lake 
skaters swarmed. Berthe, bringing back 
winter roses upon her pale cheeks, walked 
daily in the Bois, attended by her moth- 
er’s maid. She missed sorely the con- 
genial companionship of Madame Letel- 
lier, still a prisoner at the bedside of her 
child. Madame de Tersac, wrapped to 
the nose in furs, ventured but rarely to 
Villa Bois Dormant ; and the young girl 
was obliged to decline overtures and in- 
vitations from the rest of their friends 
to vary her solitary life. At home, when 
not engaged in reading aloud to her 
mother from the dreary lives of saints, 
which formed the intellectual aliment of 
Madame de Lagastine, Berthe’s resource 
was to mount up to Madame Letellier’s 
deserted haunt and, kindling a few sticks 
with a boule de resine in the little stove, 
to read or recite the dramatic passages 
acquired under the tuition of her dear old 
friend. 

Twelve days after Christmas occurs the 
féte cherished by Parisian bourgeoisie, 
“the Feast of Kings.’’ To prepare for 
it, Villa Bois Dormant put forth its best 
endeavor. Floors were rewaxed, furni- 
ture polished, lamps and candlesticks bor- 
rowed from the boarders, the salon and 
dining room decked with garlands of ever- 
green and paper flowers, card tables were 
set, a mysterious punch, pink and sickly, 
was mixed, many little cakes were or- 
dered in from the confectioner, forests 
of curlpapers appeared nodding over the 
breakfast table. Home for the holiday 
arrived Thérésine, the youthful grand- 
daughter of Madame la Propriétaire, whose 
advent was hailed by the old people much 
as that of a monkey loosed to work his 
will. Thérésine, aged six, had a beau- 
tiful rosy little face framed in a close- 
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bordered cap, a voice like the enchanted 
flute, and the temper of an imp. Before 
she had been an hour under the grand- 
maternal roof Bois Dormant was broad 
awake and on its guard. Lumbering after 
her like an elephant, Madame Thonet was 
always appearing in breathless apology 
for havoc wrought by Thérésine. At 
breakfast, Berthe’s skirt violently tugged, 
revealed Thérésine emerging from _be- 
neath the cloth, and holding up a rose- 
bud mouth for kisses. 

‘‘T have been pinching their legs, ces 
autres,’’ she frankly avowed. ‘I love 
you, Mademoiselle Berthe, and you shall 
give me a spoonful of your confitures. 
Dame ! you are as pretty as the ladies in 
the ballet who twirl like this—so—do you 
see? I shall be one some day. As for 
those others, I will not make them my 
compliments, as bonne maman desires— 
they are all vielles diablesses, va !”’ 

In the general excitement below stairs, 
Berthe escaped to her garret refuge to 
read a sad little note just received from 
Madame Letellier. 

‘If I have not sought to press my lips 
again upon your pure brow, beloved child, 
it is because between you and me is a 
great gulf fixed. I dare not speak to you 
of what fills my days and nights. If she 
lives the task to which the remainder of 
my life is to be set-—the work of rehabili- 
tation—must be worked out in silence, 
in the twilight of some forgotten corner 
of the world ; not in the sunshine in which 
your steps should walk.’’ 

Berthe, feeling the truth of this to be 
a pang, looked sadly about the pretty, 
cheerful room, kept in spotless order by 
rough-handed but soft-hearted Henriette. 
In a stream of winter sunshine she sat 
down with her book to study a certain 
‘««piéce’’ from Athalie, recommended by 
madame for practice during the interrup- 
tion to their lessons. With a little blue 
shawl huddled around her shoulders, 
madame’s artificial begonias spreading 
their broad leaves above her head, she 
knit her brows and conned the words ; 
then, springing to her feet, essayed to 
render them with the old zeal of the days 
of Les Amandiers. Back came the fire 
of enthusiasm which, during madame’s 
measured teachings according to the strict 
canons of French art, had seemed to de- 
spairing Berthe to have forever fled. 
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Thrilling and flushing, she declaimed the 
clear-cut verses to the end. 

Then from behind the chintz screen at 
the door stepped a stranger, hat in hand. 
He was a rusty little man, wrapped in a 
paletot lined with sable fur, with a head 
too big for his slender body, a pair of 
glittering black eyes and a wide, distorted 
mouth. 

Berthe’s face burned with blushes as 
she made him a little courtesy, holding 
out her hand. 

‘*‘T know you,’’ she said. ‘: Madame 
has been always hoping you would come. 
You are M. Bertin.’’ 

‘Everybody knows the little Poli- 
chinelle,’’ he said, with a short, harsh 
laugh. 

‘« Everyone who honors your art recog- 
nizes the master.’’ 

Her directness pleased him. A born 
bully of women, the teacher of actors most 
in demand in Paris, Bertin liked to be 
faced by fearless eyes. But he did not 
dispense with his usual preliminary blus- 
ter. 

‘I suppose, then, as a seeress, you 
know that I came kere coaxed by a note 


” 


from my old friend, Julie Letellier, to 


hear you try your pipe. And I’ve heard 
you. Humph!”’ 

«Oh, monsieur!’’ said Berthe, a faint 
sickness creeping over her at thought of 
her display. 

«IT have had enough, look you,’’ said 
Bertin, sitting down and taking out his 
snuffbox, «of deluding young women 
with false hopes because their eyes are 
bright and their tongues are supple.” 

‘*Madame Letellier calls you a clair- 
voyant,’’ said she, mustering fresh cour- 
age. ‘She says if there is hope you will 
fan it into a flame.”’ 

‘«« Did she tell you that I refuse to accept 
any pupil who fails in that intuitive per- 
ception of my art without which my call- 
ing would be carthorse drudgery? Bon! 
Then what do you think of your chances 
at my hands ?”’ 

‘‘ What could I put into words, mon- 
sieur?’’ said trembling Berthe, half en- 
couraged by something like a soft beam in 
his eye, ‘‘ that would not seem to you bold 
and audacious? All my life long—nearly 
eighteen years — since I could speak, I 
have escaped into the world of your « art,’ 
like the girl in the story who, when cast 
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into a pit, stretched out her hand, touched 
a spring, and opened a door into fairy- 
land.”’ 

«Tiens. It is as Julie said. She is 
not jeune fille like most of them,’’ mur- 
mured Bertin. 

‘‘When I goto the playI am like a foolish 
creature. I sit spellbound and laugh and 
cry. To me it is more than music or 
painting to be able to interpret the burn- 
ing words of a great poet or playwright 
and make them real.’’ 

‘Oh, la belle jeunesse !’’ said Bertin, 
grown indulgent. «Now sit here, my 
child, and let me tell you that Julie Le- 
tellier has strongly enlisted my interest in 
you. For her, to whom in the past I am 
bound by many ties of friendship, I will 
do what I would refuse to a princess of 
blood royal or of finance. I will let you 
come to me now and again to report prog- 
ress under Julie’s teaching. If, as I be- 
lieve, the true spark is there, we shall 
find it, never fear. But z 

‘« But ?’' repeated Berthe, foreseeing dif- 
ficulty. 

‘There is one point on which I am 
inflexible. I no longer live to encourage 
the banalité of drawing room recitations. 
If you work under me it must be for the 
stage.’’ 

Berthe’s head swam and her heart beat 
violently. Bertin smiled. The old fox 
knew his power. 

“That is Madame Letellier’s day 
dream,’’ she stammered ; ‘I have never 
dared—there are circumstances, M. Ber- 
tin.’’ 

‘‘Exactly,’’ said Bertin rising and look- 
ing at his watch. ‘*And now, as I have 
an appointment, I must be off. When 
you are ready for me, come, au plaisir, 
mademoiselle.’’ 

The little man Vanished as he had ap- 
peared — noiselessly. Longing, yet not 
presuming to call him back, Berthe asked 
herself if her interview with the celebrat- 
ed artist had not been a delusion born of 
the most secret ambition of her heart. 


’ 


Caps ! above all, caps! To outdo her 
neighbor in the matter of festal headgear 
was the ambition of every old lady who 
sat down that evening to the annual 
‘‘ Diner des Rois.’’ Some of them wore 
helmets, others towers, some windmills, 
others, again, great butterflies of gauze 
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and flowers and ribbons. The widow of 
the Spanish general alone came as usual 
in her calash of drawn black silk, in the 
depths of which her face looked like a lit- 
tle withered apple. She carried on her 
arm a cheap straw basket, passed around 
the table to receive from the plates of 
guests scraps and bones intended for her 
cat and dog at home. Madame Blanchet, 
ex-actress of the Gaieté, who was rolled 
across the courtyard in a fine chair with 
a hood and lamps, and was attended at 
table by her servants, wore a gown of stiff 
brocade and her withered hand sparkled 
with fine rings. She who had once held 
audiencesentranced by her matchless skill, 
who had had lovers by the score, was now a 
mumbling old wreck, pushed and patted 
into shape in her chair by her page and a 
scowling maid. But her eyes gleamed 
and she exchanged calembours with Mon- 
sieur Jérome, the gallant of Bois Dormant, 
who wore a yellow skullcap and blew 
kisses to the ladies as they took their 
places. Madame Thonet, her mustaches 
bristling with excitement under a frontis- 
piece of lilies of the valley set in tulle, 
patrolled the room until fifty souls were 
For 


seated around the T-shaped table. 
tonight she had thrown aside domestic 
cares and held herself like a duchess. 
She was gracious to the most implacable 
of her daily foes, who in turn met her 
upon a common ground, ignoring gravies 
and discussing questions of the beau 


monde of bourgeoisie. So, too, M. Au- 
guste, the carver, who, in evening dress 
with a flower in his buttonhole and with 
a military air, circled among the guests. 
No snappish rejoinders to everyday com- 
plaints about rosbif saignant or fowls 
unjustly distributed. Tomorrow, in his 
alpaca jacket, he would go around collect- 
ing the five francs per capita meant to 
cover the extra expenses of the banquet. 
Tonight his wit, his compliments, put 
everyonein spirit. Decidedly, averred the 
old ladies, M. Auguste was a man ‘ trés 
comme il faut !”’ 

Jean, the head waiter, laden with plates 
from armpits to finger tips, flew like a 
meteor around the board. His jokes of a 
personal character were distributed im- 
partially. The overworked maids who 
were his subordinates also forgot their 
aching bones, bridled, smiled and were 
everywhere at once. When the feast had 
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progressed to the stage of the dessert an 
awe-struck hush ensued. Jean, the ob- 
served of every eye, appeared from the 
pantry carrying the «galette.’’ This, a 
huge cake, decorated with sugar orna- 
ments, was cut by Madame Thonet and 
handed among the guests. 

Berthe’s dread that she might acquire 
the queen's half of the magic bean hid in 
the cake was of brief duration. To the lot 
of little Thérésine fell the great prize of 
the year, and to that of oid M. Jérome its 
companion, announcing him the king. 
Arm-and-arm, amid a tumult of acclama- 
tion, their majesties made the circuit of 
the board, clinking glasses with each sub- 
ject and bestowing on each a double-bar- 
relled kiss. 

Thérésine, for a wonder, behaved de- 
murely. Stopping by Berthe, she threw 
both arms around her neck. 

‘‘Oh, how you smell sweet !’’ cried the 
little outlaw. «But that bonne maman 
says they will give me money and sweets. 
I would not kiss one of those old and 
ugly ! I should rather kill them all !"’ 

Next, seated side by side, amid a cack- 
ling as of peacocks and macaws, their 
majesties were toasted. The king having 
ordered, as entailed by custom upon the 
sovereign, fresh wine for all, whenever 
either he or Queen Thérésine lifted glass 
to lips the company cried out, « The king 
drinks !’’ «« The queen drinks !’’ «« Bravo ! 
Brava !’’ 

After a brief adjournment to the salon 
for cards and coffee, the tables were dis- 
mantled and pushed back; a big red- 
bearded German, an agent for the sale of 
Prussian beer, sat down to the piano and 
dashed off a spirited galop. The irrepres- 
sible old people took the floor ! 

Berthe, who had left her mother for 
awhile to view the merry scene, stood ina 
doorway resisting invitations to join in 
the dance, when Jean spoke to her from 
behind. 

«A monsieur for ces dames, mademoi- 
selle. He is here waiting, as I feared to 
disturb madame.”’ 

Berthe turned quickly, an ecstasy of 
hope lighting up her face. It was Ludlow 
who stood in the entry near the front 
door. 

‘* I will not detain you,"’ he said, noting 
her change of expression. ‘‘I have just 
comc f:.:1 Madame de Tersac, who asks 
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if your mother will spare you to her for 
the «Féte des Patineurs’ next Tuesday 
night. I have tickets, and Count de Bar- 
rot will go too. I fancied the thing might 
amuse you to look on.”’ 

«You are very kind,’’ said Berthe, 
pleased in spite of herself. ‘I should 
like it very much indeed.”’ 

But she could not do away with the first 
effect of her disappointment manifested in 
meeting him. He stopped for a few min- 
utes to watch the old folks « foot it featly,”’ 
and then abruptly took his leave. 

‘‘I suppose it is a judgment on me for 
fraternizing with an enemy of my coun- 
try,’’ Berthe said to herself; + but I am 
always uncomfortable when he is near.’’ 

By Tuesday, however, she was quite 
prepared to again invoke the wrath of 
Fate. When she found herself with Lud- 
low on the edge of the illuminated pond, 
their chaperon having elected to remain 
under shelter on the bank, Berthe’s vivac- 
ity got the better of her patriotism. She 
even forgot the gnawing anxiety at her 
heart to see or hear something of the still- 
absent Belmont. With the glee of a child 
she threw herself into the spirit of the 
dazzling scene. Ludlow, in turn, charmed 
out of his own reserve, showed her a side 
he had not before displayed. She began 
t6 feel that it was time to give up the 
futile task of adjusting political prejudice 
to individual instance. 

In the brilliant figures flashing upon 
their rounds Berthe recognized many of 
the personages seen at the ball of the Tuil- 
eries ; last, but not least, to her girl’s de- 
light, came the empress, more beautiful 
than ever in her clinging costume of sap- 
phire blue velvet edged with plumage of 
the grébe, skating slowly, and holding a 
pole supported at either end by gentlemen 
of the court. Now the crowd on the pond 
increased to a kaleidoscope of color. Two 
American girls with their escorts, paus- 
ing close to Berthe, chattered incessantly 
about the actors in the scene. 

«Carrington is the handsomest man 
here ; I don’t care if he was a rebel,’’ said 
one of these young women, in answer to 
a remark unheard by Berthe. ‘He goes, 
of course, chiefly with that New Orleans 
set married into the old French families. 
I think Mrs. Forsyth may well congratu- 
late herself on such a prize.”’ 

«Everybody knew she ‘went’ for him 
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last season, but everybody was surprised 
at the announcement in Galignani yester- 
day that the wedding is set for April,’’ 
said the other girl. 

‘«‘Who is Mrs. Forsyth, anyhow?”’ 
asked a young man newly arrived. 

‘‘ Not know Mrs. Forsyth? Why, she 
is the enormously rich widow of one of 
the partners of the banking firm Mr. Car- 
rington is employed by—quite a romance, 
isn’t it? Came from Mobile originally, 
or some one of those southern towns—five 
years older than he, if she’s a day. 
Pretty? yes, or chic rather, and such 
taste in dress. There they come now. 
Carrington returned from England Sat- 
urday, and the affair was announced at 
once.”’ 

Berthe, to whose consciousness these 
facts were conveyed with fatal accuracy, 
had no need to question the truth of them. 
Directly thereafter the couple under dis- 
cussion stopped skating close to her, and 
Berthe recognized at once the companion 
of Belmont’s talk in the balcony on New 
Year’s day. A blinding light broke upon 
her. When Belmont, stooping to adjust 
Mrs. Forsyth’s skate, rose again with his 
charming smile, to meet Berthe’s eyes 
opened wide to his, he read, even then, 
something of the unalterableness of her 
estimate of him. 

By the time they rejoined Madame de 
Tersac that lady, who had met friends, 
was full of the gossip of the new engage- 
ment. Berthe’s yearning hope that no 
one might peep behind the curtain drawn 
over her slain love was gratified by Colo- 
nel Ludlow’s request that the ladies would 
excuse his attendance on their drive to 
Bois Dormant. 


It was well into March, and the frowns 
of departing winter had been succeeded 
by spring warmth that brought into 
quick bloom the pansies and wallflowers 
around the court, when Madame Letellier, 
released from her sad service, came back 
to take up her old routine at Bois Dor- 
mant. With the soldier’s honors of her son 
and the shame and sorrow of her daugh- 
ter lying alike beneath the sod, the one 
in far Mexico, the other in Pére-la-Chaise, 
there was little left in her but a mere spark 
of life. But her quick perception took 
note at once of the brave fight Berthe was 
making to live down some dominating 
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passion that had shaken her young being 
as the wind shakes areed. With tender 
solicitude the old woman gave herself to 
the task of awakening anew Berthe’s 
interest in her interrupted studies, and 
hardly a day passed that they did not 
walk together in the Bois, and return for 
an hour of hard work in the chamber 
beneath the roof. Bertin’s visit and the 
girl's account of it awoke for the first time 
a smile on madame’s face. 


BERTHE HAD FASTENED THE JASMINE IN HER BREAST 
AND WAS LOOKING AT HERSELF IN THE MIRROR.” 


‘‘He was in earnest, my good Bertin,”’ 


she said. «I wonder if you realized how 
much that offer meant.’’ 

‘I could not trust myselfto think much 
about it then,’’ Berthe answered with a 
sigh. «Now, again and again it returns 
tome. But,oh! madame, help me to put 
it from my mind. My poor mother would 
not dream of consenting. I should not 
venture to propose it.’’ 

Madame de Lagastine, who, in her im- 
passive way, had grown fond of Belmont 
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Carrington, lamented daily that he had 
quite given them up. She consulted 
Madame de Tersac, who told her that Mr. 
Carrington was now always on duty with 
his affianced bride, and was little seen by 
any of his old friends. The marriage, 
which was to take place in April, was 
thought by everyone to be a most appro- 
priate alliance, and had been settled be- 
tween their nearest friends long before the 
couple had come into agreement on their 
own account. Mrs. Forsyth, a pretty 
enough creature—a little spoiled and 
whimsical, but no harm in her—was the 
uncontrolled possessor of an in- 
come that would put the ruined 
young southerner beyond all 
chances of fortune for the future. 
He was handsome as a picture and 
everybody’s favorite, had made 
his coup on first arriving in Paris, 
it was whispered, but had now 
fairly settled down ; truly thought 
Madame de Tersac, a most 
suitable affair. When Berthe 
went out of the room the little 
old lady took occasion 
to nod her head and 

add : 

‘«« But for the lack of 
dot I have no doubt he 
would have offered to 
you for Berthe. Of 
course, it would have 
been madness for 
those two.”’ 

«Of course,”’ repeat- 
ed Madame de Lagas- 
tine drearily. «I ap- 
pear to recall some old 
talk between my hus- 
band and his neigh- 
bor, Colonel Carring- 
ton, when these 
children were very 

young. But then it was all so differ- 
ent.”’ 

‘(It is most unfortunate, Berthe’s lack 
of dot,’’ went on Madame de ‘Tersac. 
«« There is the nephew, now, of the Comte 
de Barrot, an amiable young man, of 
excellent character, the count most will- 
ing—but, what would you have?”’ 

“TI am so cold in these raw spring 
days,’’ said Berthe’s mother, shivering. 

«« Again, I had an idea that the young 
Union officer introduced to us by Barrot 
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admired your child greatly. But there, 
he has gone off to Italy and we hear no 
more of him.”’ 

‘«‘Berthe de Lagastine could not ally 
herself with a soldier of that hated ser- 
vice,’’ said Madame de Lagastine, actu- 
ally letting fall her embroidery frame. 
And Madame de Tersac, who had lived 
in Paris during the late excitement and 
cherished more lukewarm views about its 
issues, hastened to comfort her friend by 
suggesting a new stitch. 

Berthe did not fail to receive from Bel- 
mont a letter written the day after the 
skating festival. He made no attempt at 
self-defence, telling her that he had been, 
since many months before his first visit to 
Rue Morny, engaged to marry Mrs. For- 
syth. The lady’s absence in England 
until after Christmas had cozspired with 
circumstances to bring about the present 
deplorable result. With all the eloquence 
of evident deep feeling he urged upon her 
to receive him for a personal explanation. 
Destroying this communication, she had 
tried to put the matter from her mind, 
but, as the days went on with weary tread, 
felt the sting of the wound increase. 

It was on a lovely morning in « proud- 
pied” April, when the balm of flowers 
and the song of birds filled the soft spring 
air, when Berthe, walking in the Bois 
with madame, saw that the old woman's 
eyes expressed something she wished to 
speak yet dared not. The girl, conscious 
of a new letter thrust into the folds of 
her gown, that tormented her with be- 
seechings to see Belmont once again, sat 
down beneath an oak tree in a quiet spot, 
and tried to think what she should do. 

‘«My own Berthe,’’ began the French- 
woman timidly, ‘sympathy you have, 
but you need counsel. May I speak?” 

“If you only knew what a struggle is 
going on within me,’’ cried the girl pas- 
sionately. ‘‘I seem to have lost my sense 
of right and wrong. Oh, but I cannot 
tell you—I cannot! I should die of 
shame !’’ 

The words no sooner spoken were re- 
pented of. A dull red burned on the old 
woman’s swarthy cheek. Her head 
dropped upon her chest and her eyes 
brimmed with hot tears. 

‘‘ That fate is not for you, my child,” 
said madame brokenly. « No, never mind, 
it gives me the courage I required, 
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Berthe, can you bear a blow? Try, then, 
to understand why every impulse of my 
nature is against your trusting him who 
has won your love.”’ 

Berthe started fiercely as if a serpent 
had writhed across her path. She vent- 
ured an imploring glance into madame’s 
face and read there the blasting truth. 

‘«« Elise too loved him—she believed in 
him; because he forsook her she cast 
away the remnants of her miserable 
life,’’ the mother stammered, pressing 
her hands together in the effort at self- 
repression. 

Berthe did not question her. She only 
sat in a kind of dumb despair. Her 
thoughts, roving over her brief, eventful 
life, recalled what, long ago, her old 
nurse Clarisse had cried out from the 
anguish of a life-long grief, «« Dey cawnt 
help deyselves, dem Carrin’tons. He’s 
got blood in his veins what will surely 
bring misery to dem dat loves him.” 

‘«‘Oh, Mammy Clarisse!’’ the girl said 
within herself, «I’m glad you didn’t live 
to know I was to suffer with the rest.”’ 

She saw Belmont again, unseen by him, 
when with Madame de Tersac she went to 
a concert’ given for the benefit of the 
exiled Poles in Paris by their aristocratic 
countrywomen of the Hotel Lambert. In 
the centre of the large salle, at Mrs. For- 
syth’s side, amid an animated group of 
the beautiful women and picturesque men 
whose velvet-soft dark eyes and dazzling 
tint of skin betoken their nationality, Bel- 
mont Carrington was sitting. He had 
turned away from his betrothed, and was 
talking with a little fair-haired prince of 
an ancient Polish house, whose mother, a 
great lady of Spain, bent graciously tow- 
ards him from the other side. 

During the hush attending a perform- 
ance on the piano by the Princess Mar- 
celline Czartoryska, accompanied by a 
chosen orchestra, Mrs. Forsyth, her throat 
wrapped with strings of priceless pearls, 
her pretty head overweighted by an aigret 
of gems, whispered to Belmont, who gave 
her no answering smile. He had lapsed 
into revery evidently not of an enlivening 
nature, and Mrs. Forsyth, in token of her 
displeasure, promptly devoted herself to 
the man upon her right. At the first 
interval Carrington arose and withdrew 
from the hall, and from her modest corner 
Berthe caught one final glimpse of him 














standing, jaded and unsmiling still, in 
the doorway, behind a crowd of golden 
youths, idlers and butterflies, whose ranks 
he was nowto join for good. That he 
had changed, that he was not the happy, 
buoyant Belmont of a few months back, 
she could not doubt. In her dread of en- 
countering his wandering eye she shrank 
behind Madame de Tersac and effaced 
herself with a fan until the concert came 
to a close. 

The experience of this evening, however 
poignant, was destined to be swept away 
by one more momentous in consequence. 
Reaching Villa Bois Dormant, Berthe 
found her mother suffering from an attack 
of heart trouble of which she had had one 
or two preliminary hints. Two days later 
Madame de Lagastine died, and Berthe, 
casting herself into the arms of feeble 
Madame Letellier, realized that she and 
the great world were now looking at each 
other face to face. The immediate cause 
of Madame de Lagastine’s seizure, it was 
thought, was a letter from Mr. Duval, in 
New Orleans, informing her of the final 
shrinkage of the sources of her income, 
which would reduce the sum henceforth 
to be counted on to a pittance insufficient 
for their support. 

At the first news of Berthe’s loss came 
kind Madame de Tersac, proffering to the 
girl a home until her affairs could be put 
into shape. Other friends called, and the 
southern colony bestirred itself with cor- 
dial tokens of regard. Laid in her coffin, 
poor Madame de Lagastine looked almost 
as in life; but when the chill form was 
shut finally from human sight, Berthe’s 
lonely heart ached to bring back her soli- 
tary prop. 

Driving to Madame de Tersac’s apart- 
ment from the funeral, and consenting to 
let her friend go on alone to Bois Dormant 
for necessary oversight, Berthe mounted 
many flights, solitary and heart-sick, to be 
admitted by sympathetic Marie, madame’s 
maid, 

There was tea in waiting, Marie said, but 
if mademoiselle would prefer a tisane of 
eau de fleur d’oranger to calm the nerves, 
Marie would mix one before she should 
see the gentleman. What gentleman, did 
mademoiselle ask? Dame! Marie could 
not say, not being in the habit of answer- 
ing the bell; but a gentleman young and 
handsome, who had positively declared 
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that he must see mademoiselle with or 
without madame as soon as she returned 
from the last melancholy duties to feue 
madame la mére de mademoiselle. 

Berthe’s heart gave a great leap when 
she went into Madame de Tersac’s tiny 
sitting room. Haggard, pallid, love plead- 
ing in his eyes, Belmont Carrington stood 
before her. 

‘«T was there at the cemetery and at the 
church,’’ he said in a hoarse voice. «‘ Could 
you think that I would let you bear this 
alone? For the sake of old times, for Les 
Amandiers, I could not keep away.’’ 

‘‘It has been a great shock ;’’ Berthe 
began mechanically, and stopped, chok- 
ing. On a billow of love her heart went 
out to answer the look in his face. Not 
moving toward her, but beseeching her by 
gaze, he held out his arms. For a moment 
she stood trembling, fascinated, sorely 
tempted to weep away her lonely sorrows 
on his breast—then drew back with a 
shudder. 

‘««Oh, you are cruel !’’ she said. 
would make me like yourself.’’ 

‘«‘ Berthe, hear me,’’ he whispered in her 
ear. ‘Anything is better than to live a 
lie. You and I love one another. I have 
done my best to be true to her, it is a 
miserable failure. Last week, when I sat 
at her side listening to music, the thought 
of that Christmas mass came between us 
and—I believe I hated her.”’ 

‘‘Hush, hush, you pain me beyond 
words,’’ she said imploringly. 

«Pain you? When it is because of the 
vast desire I have to comfort you, to take 
you into my life and surround you with 
my love that Iam driven to speak now? 
Come to me, Berthe. Be my wife, let the 
world wag as it may. What can a frail 
young thing do in a solitude like yours? 


«You 


‘Duval has written to me of your new em- 


barrassments. Let me care for you, share 
my lot with you. Marry me today, to- 
morrow, if you will.” 

‘«But—I don’t understand. You are— 
now—free?’’ she stammered. 

«TI admit no ties but the one that God 
has made between your heart and mine,”’ 
he said with a clouding brow. 

Berthe clasped her hands over her face 
and tried to think. If in the first strong 
temptation her sense of right had tottered, 
it was still firm on a foundation he could 
not understand. Being true to her loftier 
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instincts it was impossible that she should 
yield. But in the sombre, insistent man 
beside her she had met with a new 
element in her girlish experience. It 
seemed to her that another creature was 
looking from Belmont’s eyes. 

‘«« Berthe, what good can you do by con- 
demning our two lives to misery?” he 
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went on, dreading her silence. «If you 
like, I can be transferred to New Orleans, 
and our home shall be far from the memo- 
ries of Paris. .Some day when we are rich 
we shall go back to Les Amandiers. Do 
you remember that alley of oleanders down 
which I ran to save you? To walk there 
with your hand in mine—Berthe, you are 
cold—you tremble—are you faint?”’ 

‘«« Listen to me,’’ she said, rising to put 
the width of the room between them. ‘I’ve 
let you speak because I am weak, maybe— 
too weak even to resent affront. No, don’t 
interrupt me. I don’t mean to resent it 

now. I’m not going to pretend to 
hide what you’ve made me feel. I 
think there can never have been 
a girl who suffered more in being 
deceived. Whatever I suffer hence- 
forth, it can’t be worse than that. 
Even if I considered 
you honorably free, 
it would not alter the 
mistrust I should 

have of you.”’ 
«« Ah, how you 
can sting !’’ he 
cried. ‘Who 
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would think that a young creature like 
you would be one of the judicial, unfor- 
giving sort?”’ 

«I can forgive,’? she went on more 
gently, seeing him deeply wounded. « But 
long before we met here today I had 
made up my mind that I dared not 
trust.” 

‘«« What are women put in the world for 
but to be angels of pity and gentleness, if 
they are not angels of the other sort? Why 
can’t you say—he sinned, he offended me, 
he cut me in my tenderest part, but he 
loves me and I love him. Love like ours 
ought to be the first law of the universe, 
after love to God. You stand there just 
like a sister who has resolved to put on 
the black veil. Only think what a glorious 
thing life is when you come out into the 
broad light. If you want a mission, re- 
form me. Take my burdens with my love. 
For I do love you, Berthe. You have got 
hold of the fibres of my heart.’’ 

‘«‘No matter what came, there would 
always be that between us,’’ she said 
resolutely. «If I lived to be an old wom- 


an I could never get back just what you 


have taken from me. At the moment 
when inclined to think most kindly of 
you, I should find myself calling on you 
to give me back my lost faith, my girl’s 
joy in loving.”’ 

«You are too young to cherish such 
thoughts. Come to me and I will make 
your life a glory and a beauty such as 
you never dreamed of, Berthe.’’ 

«You have everything upon your side,”’ 
she said, with a pathos that struck him 
with compassion. «And I, who am, as 
you say, a young girl with no one to 
counsel me, no experience of the world, 
only my instincts to guide me, am not 
good at such an argument. But, such 
as I am, I have lived, I have thought and 
weighed and measured things. It is my 
unhappiness, not my fault, that I do not 
now feel as I did five months ago.”’ 

‘You are indeed a wonder,” he an- 
swered, goaded by her calm. 

“T am very tired,’ she said, dropping 
into a chair and throwing back the long 
crape veil that had fallen half across her 
face. This gesture reminded Carrington 
with a shock of what he had forgotten. 
He bowed in silence and turned to go out 
of the room. 

‘Not in anger?’’ she exclaimed, with 
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a touch of her old impulsiveness. «« Won't 
you take the hand of your playmate and 
bid her a kind good-by?”’ 

‘«« Berthe, let me be something in your 
life,’ he cried, coming back to her side 
impetuously. 

«‘Not now,”’ she said, very low. He 
took her fingers in his warm clasp, but 
she did not stir toward him. Then Bel- 
mont moved to the door. With his hand 
upon the knob, he looked back and met 
her gaze. Her sad eyes, her slight fig- 
ure in the mourning dress, the proud 
peise of her head under its brown coronal 
of hair might haunt his memory—but 
they did not suggest to him that Berthe 
would change. 


Some years after this episode Bertin’s 
pupil, Miss St. Felix, made her first cour- 
tesy behind the footlights in New York. 
Her American birth and parentage, her 
beauty and talent, even the old story 
about her great-grandmother, the French 
actress, had been discussed in the news- 
papers for a year before her début in her 
native land. The disclosure of her an- 
cestor’s calling, which afflicted no one liv- 
ing save Madame de Tersac, inclined 
Parisians to look favorably upon Bertin’s 
clever protégée, and her appearance in 
various modest réles of the French drama 
had been well received. The old master, 
who watched her like a hawk, had taken 
care that her dramatic ascent had been 
made by safe degrees. When the dis- 
turbances in France afforded her a good 
opportunity to accept an engagement in 
America, Bertin, with fierce begrudging, 
lent her to the English-speaking stage, 
‘‘as an experiment,’’ he said. During her 
novitiate of hard work she had remained 
as if cloistered under Madame Letel- 
lier’s charge at Bois Dormant. The ex- 
actress, whose youth was renewed in her, 
trotted about after Berthe and waited in 
the wings with perfect satisfaction. On 
her first appearance as an ingénue Ber- 
the’s private claque had consisted of a 
deputation from Bois Dormant, headed 
by M. Jérome with his skullcap and 
snuffbox, and including Madame Thonet, 
M. Auguste and as many of the ancients 
as could sally forth to chirp approval. 
The success of her efforts being duly 
sanctioned by the habitués of a favorite 
theatre, Mrs. Belmont Carrington, who 
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happened to be in the audience that night, 
remarked afterwards to her husband— 
who had happened to stay at home—that 
he must really make it a point to go to 
see that little Miss What’s-her-name from 
New Orleans, as Angéle in Le Monde 
d’ Aujourdhui. 


Now Berthe had tried her wings in the 
broad empyrean. She came back into 
her little gas-lighted dressing room in the 
New York theatre, after the third act, 
stunned by her success. While madame 
and the maid hovered over her toilet for 
the final scene she appeared to be rest- 
lessly looking for something that had not 
come. A box, handed in, was opened 
eagerly. She blushed like a schoolgirl 
when she drew out from a bed of violets 
a bunch of southern jasmine. As there 
was still some little time before her last 
entrance upon the scene she dismissed 
her attendants and sat plunged in thought. 
When Madame Letellier came in again 
she found that Berthe had fastened the 
* jasmine on her breast, and was looking 
at herself in the mirror with a somewhat 
melancholy smile. 

‘«« But you, who never wear flowers upon 
the scene, my Berthe!’’ exclaimed ma- 
dame, noting it. 

«T shall always wear this flower,”’ 
Berthe answered. 

When, after a finale that left no room 
to doubt of the enthusiastic temper of 
the audience in favor of the actress, Ber- 
the went out to get into her carriage, 


A MARCH DAY. 


she found Ludlow waiting at the stage 
door. 

“Is it true?’’ he said, ‘I can’t half 
believe it. I feel like a beggar who has 
plucked a star to wear in his buttonhole.’’ 

«I have something more to give you 
than I had at first,’’ she answered. « And 
you deserve everybody's best. The only 
thing I fear is that people will say I have 
done this to avenge history."’ 


Happily, people say very little of any 
sort about Berthe in these latter days. 
Madame de Tersac died rejoicing, Madame 
Letellier not so assured in satisfaction at 
her marriage and consequently brief career 
upon the stage. Little Bertin was, of 
course, furious over it, but as he fell fight- 
ing like a Trojan in defence of Paris in 
1871, the number of Berthe’s lawful critics 
was notably reduced. Ludlow, of course, 
came in for the lion’s share of unfavora- 
ble comment bestowed by society upon 
the situation, but as he was well known 
for cool indifference to trivial opinion, 
and as the couple set themselves to live 
their united life after their own fashion in 
a community where all sensations are 
transient, gossip soon left them for a 
more shining mark. 

‘‘In each of our lives the seasons are 
mingled as in the golden age. 

Fruit and blossom hang together 

harvest and springtime are continually 
one.’’ In the fulness of contentment, 
long withheld, Berthe’s glad youth came 
back to reward her husband. 


(The End.) 


A MARCH DAY. 


By ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 


THE wind went by in buffeting gusts, that grew 


And lulled and gathered. 


In the town below 


It piled the drifts and drove the powdered snow 


In sheets from the roof edges. 


Dim clouds flew 


All day across the silvery, mist-veiled blue ; 
And far away between the vast fire patches 
The sun shone out and dimmed again by snatches, 
And swept the foothills with long gleams, and threw 
A blind white glare upon the buried plain. 
Toward night there came a rush of clouds with rain 
And sleet driving, and then all passed, and now 
Clouds, wind and sunshine all have sunk to rest. 
Slowly athwart the midnight’s eastern brow 


The Herdsman mounts. 


Orion tips the West. 
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By JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


LTHOUGH the commercial metropo- 
L lis of the western world had its ori- 
gin in the pursuit of commerce, there is 
about the early history of New York a 
certain romantic and picturesque interest 
not perhaps found in that of any other 


American city. Boston was settled by 
the stern Puritan; Philadelphia by the 
broad-brimmed Quaker ; Baltimore by the 
gay cavalier, but New York was cosmo- 
politan from the first. Stolid and deliberate 
Dutchmen, volatile French Huguenots, 
witness-bearing Quakers and Anabap- 
tists, Swedes from the Delaware, Con- 
necticut Yankees, Maryland cavaliers, In- 
dians and African slaves formed the bulk 
of her population twocenturies ago. Later 








came the Irish, Germans, Jews, Italians 
—almost all the nations, so that in more 
or less heterogeneous mass may be found 
within her borders representatives of 
scores of principalities and powers— 


“In one strong race all races here unite.” 


Her government—too often it must be 
admitted no government—has been equal- 
ly varied and original in type. First, 
under that brief nondescript—Occidental 
in organization, Oriental in dreams—the 
Dutch West India company, her unhappy 
settlers lived under laws framed by a body 
of self-seeking merchants, administered 
by directors whose bigotry or ignorance 
or incapacity were so great as to lead us 
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to infer that they were chosen 
for their unfitness rather than 
for their fitness. After Eng- 
land captured the city, in 1664, 
the quality of the laws was 
improved, but the navigation 
laws and port charges were 
intended to destroy, or at least 
restrict, her commerce, while 
most of the English governors 
were impoverished favorites 
whose exchequers must be im- 
proved at the expense of the 
people they governed, or sol- 
diers of fortune whose services 
on the field entitled them to 
fill their purses from the rev- 
enues of a province. Under 
the republic for a time her government 
was pure and honest ; to describe that of 
later years other adjectives must be used. 
Nevertheless her situation renders her 
peerless among American cities. On a 
long, low narrow island, washed on the 
west by the broad Hudson, on the east by 
the narrow estuary of the East river, -with 
the unrivalled and beautiful bay before 
her, Providence seems to have intended 


THE ‘‘ STRAND.” 


New York for the port of the nation. Al- 
ready she is aspiring after statehood, and 
her population approaches that of several 
of the smaller states combined. 

The discovery of her bay and site in 
1524 was accidental. ' 

The finding of a passage to India 
through or around newly discovered 
America was then as much the dream of 
bold navigators as is the discovery of the 
North pole to modern adventurers. The 
Florentine Jean Verrazano was on this 
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quest when early in 1524 
he discovered the bay and 
was probably the first European to enter 
and explore it. Nearly a century, how- 
ever, elapsed before an attempt was made 
by any European nation to utilize its com- 
mercial advantages. This was at length 
done by Holland, then the foremost com- 
mercial power of Europe. Certain shrewd 
Amsterdam merchants in 1615 secured 
from the states general a char- 
ter for a trading company and 
the exclusive privilege of 
trading to New Netherlands 
for the space of three years. 
Their object was trade, not 
settlement. They were suc- 
ceeded a few years later—1621 
—by the ‘‘ West India com- 
pany ’’—a private corporation 
with sovereign powers, and a 
monopoly of trade for Amer- 
ica, the Atlantic coasts of 
Africa and the isles between. 
It announced that it would at- 
tack Spain—then at war with 
Holland—in its American de- 
pendencies, but its real object was gain. 
A small trading post was established by 
this company on Manhattan island in 
1624, and in 1625 a larger body of emi- 
grants with cattle, seed and agricultural 
tools were sent out, and landing on Man- 
hattan island in May 1626 founded the 
city of New York under the name of New 
Amsterdam. They were in command of 
the first governor, Peter Minuit of Wesel 
in Westphalia, who a few weeks later ac- 
quired an honest title by purchase from 
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the tribe which then owned and occupied 
the island. When, in 1875, the writer 
asked the late Queen of the Netherlands 
if sixty guilders was not an exceedingly 
moderate consideration to give for Man- 
hattan island, being about one-tenth of a 


penny per acre, her majesty, unaware that 
the trifling amount was not paid to the 
Indians in gold or silver coin, promptly 
replied, making the following clever de- 
fence of the thrifty Dutchmen, « Well, if 
the savages had received a larger sum for 
their land they would simply have drank 


more firewater. With sixty florins they 
could not possibly purchase enough to in- 
toxicate each member of the tribe !”’ 

The Dutch dynasty thus founded lasted 
until 1664, when England seized the prize 
she had long secretly coveted. During 
this period it was governed by the West 
India company through its directors. 
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the first city charter was granted, which 
was modelled after that of ancient Am- 
sterdam, and gave the people the right to 
elect two burgomasters and five schepens 
to assist the director in the government. 
The city then contained about 1500 in- 
habitants. Stuyvesant, the director, how- 
ever, did not permit the people to elect, 
but appointed the new officials. 

An English fleet, under command of 
Colonel Richard Nicolls,. captured New 
Amsterdam in August 1664. Nicolls at 
once named the city New York in honor 
of his master, James the Duke of York, 
to whom this same year the Dutch ter- 
ritories had been granted by his brother, 
Charles 11. 

Except for a brief period, from 1673 to 
1674, when the Dutch recaptured and held 
the city, England governed New York 





These latter had supreme power, ex- 
cept that their subjects could appeal 
to the home company, and as a court 
of last resort to the states general. 
There was also a council of five ap- 
pointed by the director, which had 
advisory powers only. The history 
of the city at this time is little more 
than a record of attempts of the peo- 
ple to gain power, of oppression of 
the Indians and retaliatory massacres 
on their part, of the gradual growth 
of a civilized community in the midst 
of the wilderness. The people gained 
a great victory when in April 1652 
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until the success of the revolution ended her power over 
the thirteen colonies. In many respects the city’s con- 
dition was improved. Her growth was certainly much 
more rapid. She was ruled by governors as before, but 
the people were given a voice in the government. They 
could elect a legislature to look after their interests in 
the province and a mayor and common council to repre- 
sent them in city affairs. A code of laws, much more 
liberal than Stuyvesant’s, was framed, and trial by jury 
and a justice court for each town established. Instead 
of being the slave of a commercial monopoly, surrounded 
by provinces unfriendly to her, New York became one 
of several colonies, under the same general government, 
having the same language and common interests. 

Her history during this period contains elements of 
the romantic and picturesque that an able historical 
novelist might turn toaccount. Voyages to the Red sea 
and East Indies were 
made and brought 
great wealth to the 
city ; vessels of vari- 
ous kinds began to 
crowd her wharves. 

Snows, ketches, 
brigs and ships from 
Barbadees and Cu- 
racgoa, colonial ports 
and the mother 
country, were there 
discharging cargoes 
of manufactured 
products, sugar, mo- 
lassesandrum. The 
privateers too— 
swift, rakish craft 
called into being by 
the various wars— 
were numerous. CORNELIUS STEENWYCKE, THE FIRST DUTCH 


Not a few of these, MAYOR OF NEW YORK OF WHOM A POR- 
TRAIT IS EXTANT. 
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once on the high 
seas, turned their guns upon the craft of every nation 
and thus became pirates. Their favorite cruising ground 
was the Red sea and Indian ocean, where they captured 
and rifled the rich argosies from India and Arabia con- 
stantly traversing those waters, and either transferred 
their cargoes to their own holds or carried their prizes 
to a stronghold they had built in the island of Madagas- 
car, where the cargoes were taken and brought home by 
vessels despatched from New York for that purpose. 
The pirates were most numerous in the reign of Gov- 
ernor Benjamin Fletcher (1692-1698), who, indeed, was 
accused of harboring and protecting them. While their 
day lasted they lent an oriental air tothe city. They 
spent money freely, they were fond of appearing in pub- 
lic clad in rich stuffs of the East that formed a striking 
contrast to their bronzed and bearded faces. The city’s 
warehouses too, in those days, were burdened with rich 
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treasures of the East 
—silks and shawls 
from Persian looms, 
rare perfumes and 
costly ointments, 
while gems and jew- 
els of choicest work- 
manship in gold, sil- 
ver, pearl and ivory 
were worn by the 
merchants’ wives 
and daughters. 

In the midst of 
this profusion and 
display there ap- 
peared in the harbor 
one day a_ vessel 
called the Adventure 
Galley, commanded 
by one Captain 
William Kidd, a 
shipmaster well 
known in the city, 
having been for many years in the Lon- 
don trade, who had been furnished by five 
English lords of tigh degree with a ship, 
and commissioned by the king to go in 
search of and take pirates wherever he 
could find them. Kidd beat the town for 
recruits, sailed away to the Indian ocean 
with a large crew, turned pirate himself, 
and became among the most notoricus of 
the guild. 

The English governors were fond of dis- 
play and of all the trappings of royalty. 
Their entries were attended with great 
state and ceremony. The city militia, 
drawn up in arms, and the mayor and 
common council were at the landing place 
to receive them as they disembarked. 
The company saluted the governor ‘‘ with 





THE WHITE HALL, GOVERNOR STUYVESANT’S CITY HOUSE. 


acclamation and firing,’’ a procession was 
formed and marched to the fort, where the 
council chamber was thrown open and the 
governor’s commission publicly read, af- 
ter which the governor administered the 
oath to his council. After this the pro- 
cession re-formed and marched to the City 
Hall, where the new governor was pub- 
licly proclaimed and his commission read 
to the people, which was received with 
‘more firing and acclamation,’’ and the 
ceremonies concluded with a grand ban- 
quet in the evening. The birthdays of 
the royal family and anniversaries of 
great events in English history were com- 
memorated by banquets, speech making, 
parades, the firing of cannon and illumi- 
nations. 
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THE NEW NETHERLAND, THE FIRST SHIP BUILT IN 


NEW YORK. 


During Governor Fletcher’s adminis- 
tration Trinity church, the pride of all 
good citizens of New York, one of our few 
churches of historic fame, was founded. 
Fletcher contributed largely toward build- 
ing the first church edifice, which was 
opened for worship in 1696, giving, among 
other things, the revenues of the King’s 


farm for a period of seven years. This 
first church was replaced by another in 
1737. It was destroyed in the great fire 
of 1776, which followed the evacuation of 
the city by the Americans; was rebuilt 
in 1790 and this structure replaced in 1846 
by the present beautiful edifice which 
stands like a sentinel at the head of Wall 
street. 

By 1765 protests, fiery denunciations 
and threats of resistance heralded the ap- 
proach of the revolution. In that great 
struggle New York was not behind her 
sister towns, although several of them fill 
larger space in the annals of the conflict. 
Nowhere did the Stamp Act of 1765 en- 
counter greater opposition. The first 
Colonial congress at which resistance was 
hinted met in her City Hall in October 
of that year. On October 23, while the 
congress was still in session, the ship 
Edwards arrived with the stamped paper 
in her hold. She was received with hisses, 
deriding cheers, menacing looks and ac- 
tions. The docks swarmed with people 
and the harbor shipping displayed flags at 
half mast, as if liberty were dead. That 
night men stole like shadows through the 
city streets, in spite of the rattle watch, 
and affixed to trees and house fronts bill- 
boards and placards which warned any per- 
son who distributed or used the stamped 
paper to take care of his house, person and 
effects. The Sons of Liberty organized. 
The people held open-air meetings in what 
is now the City Hall park, at which fiery 
speeches were made and defiant resolu- 
tions passed. 
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THE CANAL IN BROAD STREET. 


Sometimes, it is 
said, a pale young 
student from Colum- 
bia college named 
Alexander Hamilton 
climbed upon the ros- 
trum, and electrified 
the audience by his 
eloquence ; and again 
they listened to the 
persuasive oratory of 
John Jay, then a law 
student in the city. 
On the 31st of Octo- 
ber the Stamp Act 
was to go into effect. 
«« The last day of lib- 
erty,’’ the patriots 
called it,- and they 
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ushered it in with the tolling of bells and 
with muffled drums beating the funeral 
march. The country people appeared in 
large numbers ; sailors came from their 
ships ; the citizens joined them, and all 
marched through the streets, threatening 
vengeance against any who should dare 
use or vend the obnoxious paper, and sing- 
ing patriotic songs in which the king, the 
governor, the troops and the Tories were 
mercilessly lampooned, and the future of 
America glowingly depicted. In the even- 
ing 200 merchants engaged in trade with 
England met, and after patriotic speeches 
passed spirited resolutions to import no 
goods from England while the Stamp Act 
remained unrepealed, to countermand all 
orders for spring goods already sent, to 
sell no English goods on commission and 
to buy none from strangers that might be 
sentout. This preceded similar action on 
the part of Philadelphia merchants by 
fourteen days, and of Boston merchants 
by thirty-eight days. 

Boston has claimed the first blood shed 
in the revolution, yet it is in evidence 
that the distinction belongs to New York. 
On January 18, 1770, a collision between 
the troops and the citizens took place, fol- 
lowing the tearing down by the former of 
a liberty pole which the Sons of Liberty 
had raised in the commons abreast of the 
soldiers’ barracks. The quarrel was re- 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE IN 1754. 


newed the next day, and ended in the de- 
feat of the soldiery. In the melee a num- 
ber of citizens were wounded. A sailor 
was thrust through with a bayonet and 
fell. A Quaker named Field, while stand- 
ing on his own doorstep, was cut on the 
cheek. Several others received bayonet 
thrusts. This antedated by nearly two 
months the famous*Crispus Attucks af- 
fair in Boston. 

The Boston Tea party is one of the 
notable events of history. New York held 
hers some three months later. News of 
the passage of the Tea Act was received 
by the patriots of New York with the 
declaration ‘‘ that tea commissioners and 
stamp distributors were alike obnoxious,” 
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and they passed votes of thanks to mas- 
ters of ships who had refused to charter 
their vessels to transport cargoes of tea. 
When the first tea ship arrived (the Nan- 
cy, Captain Lockyer, reported off Sandy 
Hook April 18, 1774) the pilots refused to 
bring her any further than Sandy Hook, 
and by agreement a deputation from the 
Sons of Liberty boarded her there and 
secured her boats that the crew might 
not escape, and thus afford her captain a 
pretext for not carrying her and her 
cargo back to England. Captain Lockyer 
was also guarded by this committee, and 
permitted to visit his consignee and pro- 
cure stores, etc., for his return voyage, 
but was not allowed to visit the custom 
house to enter his vessel. In answer 
to the committee’s demand Captain Lock- 
yer agreed to sail on his return on Sat- 
urday, April 21. Placards were at once 
posted all over the city asking every 
friend of his country to attend a conven- 
tion of citizens to be held on the wharves 
on Saturday morning at nine o'clock, that 
the captain might see with his own eyes 


‘their detestation of the measures pur- 
sued by the ministry and by the East 
India company to enslave this country.” 
The bells were to give notice an hour 
before he embatked from Murray’s wharf. 
At the hour of nine on the appointed morn- 
ing a committee waited on the captain at 
his lodgings in Wall street to escort him 
to the wharf, where a sloop had been 
moored toconvey him to the Nancy. The 
street was already crowded with citizens, 
called together by sound of bell an hour 
before. The ceremony began by the com- 
mittee leading the captain to the balcony 
of the coffee house where he lodged, that 
he might look upon the people and they 
on him. His appearance was the signal 
for shouts from the multitude, and a band 
struck up ‘‘God Save the King.”” Then 
the committee and the captain took their 
places at the head, and the procession of 
citizens, to the sound of martial music, 
passed down Wall street to the dock. 
There captain and committee went on 
board the sloop, and were conveyed to the 
Nancy (which during this time had been 
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riding at anchor in the lower bay), every 
bell in the city save two—the official bell 
on the City Hall and that of Columbia 
college — ringing triumphant peals, the 
shipping showing their gayest bunting 
and the liberty pole on the common gay 
with flags, while artillery at its foot accen- 
tuated the victory of the people. 

Before the Nancy could sail, however, 
another tea ship, the London, Captain 
Chambers, arrived. The latter positively 
denied that he had tea on board, and as his 
manifests revealed none he was permitted 
to come up to the city. The committee, 
however, had received word from the Phila- 
delphia committee that tea was on board, 
and a delegation boarded the vessel at her 
dock, and told the captain they were pre- 
pared to open every package in his hold 
in order to satisfy themselves that his 
manifest was correct, whereupon the cap- 
tain confessed that he had eighteen chests 
on board. The committee retired to de- 
liberate. That night, about eight o’clock, 
a band of Mohawks visited the ship, 
hoisted up the cases of tea, broke them 
open, and after emptying their contents 
into the river dispersed without injuring 


the ship or interfering with the rest of the 
cargo. 

New York’s part in the revolution has 
been so fully detailed that it seems unnec- 


essary to dwell upon it here. The city’s 
great distinction and chief claim to the 
regard of patriotic Americans is that here 
the great instrument which made us a 
nation, the compact between the states, 
the Constitution of 1787, was conceived, 
discussed, formulated, and in spite of jeal- 
ousies, individual, municipal, state and 
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THE FIRST BRICK HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


sectional, and of the intrigues of land 
syndicates, speculators and disunionists, 
adopted ; that here the first president was 
inaugurated and the republican court in- 
stituted. 

Since that day the growth of the city 
has been continuous and unchecked, de- 
spite the evil of occasional corrupt gov- 
ernment administered for its own in- 
terests by a great political organization 
which derives its power from the dregs of 
the city’s population. This remarkable 
growth has at times been greatly accel- 
erated by opportunities which her mer- 
chants were quick to grasp, or by the ac- 
complishment of the designs of sagacious 
and far-seeing statesmen and capitalists. 
Among the former were the opening of 
the China tea ports to trade and the dis- 
covery of gold in California. Among the 
latter the invention and development of 
the steamboat, the canal and the railroad 
as common carriers. Fulton’s first suc- 
cessful steamboat, the little Clermont, 
pushed her way up the Hudson on her 
first voyage in 1807, pioneer of vast fleets 
of similar craft. The Erie canal, how- 
ever, up toa comparatively recent date was 
the city’s chief feeder and the principal 
factor in her remarkable growth. The 
success of steamboats on the Hudson prob- 
ably first turned men’s thoughts to the 
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project of a waterway from Buffalo to Al- 
bany which should connect the great lakes 
with tidewater and give to New York the 
commerce of the West. On July 4, 1817, 
ground was first broken for the canal at 
Rome, midway between the two termi- 
nal cities. By 1825 the entire canal was 
completed and great preparations were 
made for appropriately celebrating its 
opening. This event was quite unique 
and poetic in character. 

At intervals of eight or ten miles along 
its route cannon were placed, and also 
along the banks of the Hudson to New 
York. At ten o’clock on October 26, 1825, 
water was let into the canal at Buffalo 
and a pioneer fleet of canal boats started 
on their journey tothe metropolis. Their 
departure was announced in New York by 
the relays of cannon at 11.21 A.M., one 
hour and twenty-one minutes from Buf- 
falo. One minute later Fort Lafayette 
began the return fire, which reached Buf- 
falo at 12.50 P.M., having made the circuit 
in less than three hours. The boats passed 
across the state, and were received at 
every important town with salvos of ar- 
tillery and the acclamations of the people. 


They reached New York on the morning 
of November 4, where great preparations 


had been made to receivethem. The cor- 
poration steamer Washington, with acom- 
mittee of the common council on board, 
hailed them, and asked, «‘ Where are you 
from, and whither bound?” «From 
Lake Erie, and bound to Sandy Hook,”’ 
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THE DAMEN FARMHOUSE, NOW THE SITE OF THE EQUITABLE 


BUILDING. 


was the reply, whereupon the committee 
boarded the leading boat, and an alder- 
man welcomed the visitors to the city. 
Some hours later a long procession of 
shipping was arranged and moved down 
the river and bay amid salutes of cannon 
to the Narrows, where Governor Clinton, 
standing on the bow of the foremost boat, 
held aloft a keg of lake water which had 
been brought from Buffalo, and poured its 
contents into the ocean, declaring that 
the act was intended to indicate and com- 
memorate the wedding of the mediter- 
ranean seas with the Atlantic ocean. 

The canal would have been a greater 
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factor in the city’s growth but for the 
development of the American railroad. 
For some years its chief office has been 
to keep freight tariffs low from fear of 
its competition. And yet the first rail- 
road in New York was not opened for 
traffic until 1831. The Erie railroad, 
the first great trunk line, was opened 
in 1854 as a through line between the 
great lakes and New York. The city’s 
maritime growth kept pace with and 
was in part the result of the develop- 
ment of the inland trade. It stirs one’s 
pulses even now to hear veterans tell of 
the maritime victories of 1816-1850. The 
needs of transatlantic traffic in the ab- 
sence of steam caused the establish- 
ment of lines of swift packets that very 
soon drove the clumsy old merchantmen 
out of the passenger carrying business. 
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The first of these was the Black Ball line, 
founded in 1816, with four, and later twelve 
packets, sailing regularly on the first of 
every month. This proved so successful 
that in 1821 the Red Star line was estab- 
lished, also sailing to Liverpool, which 
caused the Black Ball line to add four new 
ships to its fleet, and despatch a vessel 
twice a month—on the first and sixteenth. 
The graceful and swift-sailing clippers 
succeeded the packets, driving the latter 
from the ocean as passenger ships, as the 
packets had the merchantmen. The clip- 
per ships originated in Baltimore, and 
were first built to meet the demands of the 
China trade, in which speed was preferred 
to capacity, the tea deteriorating greatly 
in quality by a long sea voyage. 

The discovery of gold in California in 
1849 added greatly to the clipper service, 
since return freight as far as San Fran- 
cisco, half the distance to China, could be 
secured. As California freight was bulky 
in character the capacity of the clippers 
constructed for this service was greatly 
enlarged, some of them, such as the 
Challenge and the Invincible, averaging 
2000 tons. They made some remarkable 
voyages. For instance, the Surprise, be- 
longing to A. A. Low & Brother of this 
city, made the voyage toSan Francisco in 
ninety-six days, carrying 1800 tons of 
cargo and making on one day a run of 
284 miles. The Honqua, another clipper, 
made the run from Shanghai to New 
York in 1851 in eighty-eight days, the 
shortest voyage that had ever been made, 
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and ona return trip sailed 328 miles in 
one day. But steam and the war together 
drove these beautiful sea couriers from 
the ocean. 

New York is today completing her third 
century of existence. She is the centre 
of great and diverse interests, a republic 
in herself. The population massed within 
her narrow boundaries exceeds that of 
many a large state. Nearly all thetrades 
and processes known to civilization are 
carried on within her limits. She is the 
financial centre of the Union. Her great 
publishing interests have made her the 
largest literary mart of the continent and 
among the largest in the world. Her 
wealth and population are increasing as 
never before. In 1626 the whole island, as 
already stated, was purchased for twenty- 
four dollars! In 1890 land for residence 
purposes on the Fifth avenue was sold at 
the rate of twenty-seven dollars per square 
inch! and her real estate was assessed at 
$1,398,290,007. In 1890 the duties collect- 
ed on her imports amounted to $153,900,- 
052. During the same period more than 
5000 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 6,- 
258,222 tons, entered the port. Her foreign 
exports for the same period amounted to 
$389,289,482 and her imports to $562,735,- 
987. 

The metropolis has committed many 
mistakes, and is confronted by some 
problems. These her best citizens believe 
the future will solve, and in a manner 
conducive to her continued prosperity, 
usefulness and glory. 
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HUMPTY DUMPTY. 


By ‘‘ ADAM BEDE.”’ 
. Akh 
hd) ~~ “ HAT shall we have for the next club?” 
Se That is what the committee always said 
aN) at its first meeting. You see, the club met every 
other Saturday evening through the winter, and some sort of entertainment, either 
of sense or nonsense, had to be provided by a committee in charge. These unfortu- 
nate persons paid a heavy penalty of work and worry for their two weeks’ importance, 
and then, to reward them for their labor, they were allowed the privilege of naming 
their successors ; and it was really a great satisfaction when the fun was over, and 
the supper was about ready, to clap hands, bring silence out of the lively talk that 
always springs up when nothing else is going on, and then by a few words consign 
four happy, careless members to the misery of inventing something new and getting 
it up for the next club in the short time of two busy weeks. 

Some members are wicked enough to try to dodge their plain duty when their names 
are read out on the committee for the next meeting ; they say they are going to 
Washington or something equally irrelevant. The thing to do with such perfidious 
ones is to talk to them beforehand, and invite them to a sleighing party or to a 
dinner for the Friday before the next Saturday evening meeting ; and then if they 

accept and say nothing about Washing- 
ton, put them on the committee. Other 
members have the bad habit of allowing 
their names to be put on the committee, 
and at its first private meeting insisting 
that they are too busy to do anything 
but pull up the curtain when the enter- 
tainment is given, and the committee 
generally makes such backsliders do er- 
rands in town, go to the costumers and 
wig-makers and carry many bundles back 
and forth. 

It was my unhappy fate to be named 
on a committee some time ago, along 
with Miss Wheigh, Miss Howman and 
Mr. Barker. None of us being imagina- 
tive in the way of excuses, we simply 
accepted the appointment, said we would 

ap do what we could, and lost our appetites 
MERELY BARREL HOOPS. for supper. Before going home that 


ee 
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evening a time was set for a committee 
meeting, and each one counselled the 
others to ‘think of something new and 
original.’’ We separated to dream of im- 
possible stage effects and woke the next 
day to wish that the calendar would sud- 
denly shift forward a fortnight. It was 
no joke to be on the committee. 

You will understand now that when the 
committee met one evening a few days 
later to make plans, the first question nat- 
urally was: « What shall we have for the 
club?’’ 

It was not easy to find anything that 
had not been done before. The club was 
an institution of some years’ standing and 
the genius of former committees had dis- 
covered every available form of amuse- 
ment. We had had all of Howells’ plays, 
the scenery in the Elevator and the Parlor 
Car having won high praise; the heroine 
in the latter play put the amateur porter 
to confusion that must have shown 
through his burnt cork by tipping him 
with a real quarter ; and worse than that, 
she would never take the quarter back, so 
realistic was her acting. We had played 
scenes from the Mill on the Floss, from 
the Peterkins, from Alice’s Adventures, 
from Cape Cod Folks; all of these classics 
being excellently adapted to production 
on the home-made stage. We had bur- 
lesqued the efforts of a local dramatic club, 
a sort of a Pooh-Bah organization of many 
of ourselves under another name, very se- 
riously theatrical, devoted to presenting 
elaborately rehearsed comedies in an old 
workshop, transformed into a stage and 
auditorium, with dressing rooms and a 
scenic paintshop overhead. We had made 
up scenes in a beer garden, on a horse car, 
on Noah’s Ark, in courts of law ; we had 
given the Tinted Venus and Mother Goose; 
we had invented all sorts of plays, from 
Brigands in Greece to Robinson Crusoe ; 
we had had a travesty on Fra Diavolo— 
called Saturday Avolo, out of respect to 
the evening on which we met. So it was 
no trifle to invent something still new. 

‘‘Let us have some more scenes from 
Alice’s Adventures,’? some one said. 
« There are plenty of good ones that have 
not been acted, The scene with the Gry- 
phon and the Mock Turtle would be first- 
rate.’’ 

‘« But who will make up the turtle shell 
and the Gryphon ?”’ 
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“You might do it yourself; it would 
not be very hard ; just pasteboard painted 
in patterns for the shell.’’ 

«No, thank you, it would be impossible. 
I shall be very busy for the next two 
weeks.”’ 

‘Well, then, let’s have Humpty 
Dumpty,’ said I, incautiously ; «‘ that is 
a good scene, and it has not been given at 
the club yet.”’ 

‘‘It is a very good scene indeed,’’ said 
Miss Wheigh with decision ; «it will do 
excellently, and you shall make Humpty 
Dumpty yourself.’’ 


‘“‘rT’s VERY PROVOKING TO BE CALLED AN EGG— 
VERY !”’ 


‘««Oh, I have no desire to do that ; I too 
shall be very busy during the next two 
weeks.”’ 

««Do not let us discuss it any further,’’ 
said the ladies; «it is an excellent sugges- 
tion, Mr. Bede, and it is settled that you 
shall makethe Humpty Dumpty yourself. 
We will ask Miss Ford to be Alice again, 
as she was when we had Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. It is a great satisfaction to 
have finished our first business meeting so 
soon. We will stop at Miss Ford’s on the 
way home and tell her to begin learning 
her part. Good evening, Mr. Bede, good 
evening.”’ 

The committee meeting was over; my 
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plans for shifting my suggestion on some- 
one else’s shoulders had signally failed, 
and the task of making a Humpty Dumpty 
was added to my other numerous duties. 
Tenniel’s excellent drawings of him, sit- 
ting on the wall where Alice first found 
him, were referred to for inspiration. How 
could he be made? How should he roll his 
eyes and smile and frown while he talked ? 
There was nothing to do but to invent him. 

The next day I left the office as early as 
possible and came home to carry out cer- 
tain plans that had been vaguely taking 
shape. In the first place, his skeleton 
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**NOW I DECLARE THAT'S TOO BAD.” 


must be of barrel hoops, lashed together 
into an egg shape, and he must be large 
enough for me to get my head and arms 
inside of him. Some ancient barrels in 
our cellar were forthwith knocked to pieces 
and the hoops were twisted and tied and 
cut into something like the shape of an 
egg. The shape was not very exact, and 
the hoops were rough and uneven, but it 
would not do to stop for a trifle like that. 
So the skeleton was brought up from the 
cellar into the study, and the next thing 
was to make a shell for it. Here Mrs. 
Bede's help was wanted. 

‘« What sort of muslin had I better get 
to make a shell for Humpty Dumpty?” 


HUMPTY DUMPTY. 


“I would not get muslin at all,” my 
wife answered ; «‘silesia might do, but 
muslin is not at all the thing.”’ 

«« Now, my dear girl, can it not be un- 
derstood that when I say ‘muslin’ I use 
the word in a large and masculine sense ; I 
do not wish to indicate any special kind of 
fabric, but to include all textile materials 
from satin to bagging. What is silesia? 
Will a clerk in a shop understand if I call 
it just silesia and not silesia muslin ?’’ 

“There do seem to be certain things 
that are out of the reach of superior intel- 
lects,’’ said my wife quietly. «Ask for 

light drab silesia, or light yel- 
low ; an egg might be either.’’ 

«« Well, how much ought I to 
get?”’ 

‘‘How large is‘'Humpty to 
be ? ” 

«¢ About so large,’’ Ianswered, 
indicating his size by my arms. 

‘Tet me see him,’’ she said ; 
so I led her to'the study. 

«What is that?’ she ex- 
claimed on seeing the barrel 
hoops, supported on a chair and 
a stool. 

‘‘ That is his skeleton,’’ said I 
as boldly as possible ; «do you 
not see how it will shape him 
up? A space for his eyes here 
above the upper hoop, and for 
his mouth below. I want some 
siberia now to make a shell with 
and cover his framework.” 

“The clerk will understand 
better if you ask for silesia, not 
siberia — but never mind that 
now. How much timeis it going 
to take to make all this thing ?’”’ 

««Oh, I shall get it done in time for the 
club if I work early and late, I suppose. 
The eyes will take the most time, fixing 
the muscles to make them roll.’’ 

“You are not going to make his eyes 
roll! Now, Adam, why do you attempt 
such complicated things when you are so 
busy already? When will you get time 
to fasten up those shelves in the spare 
room if you try to make up such machin- 
ery things as this in addition to your reg- 
ular work? I think it is a great mistake 
for the club to have such elaborate affairs 
as this will have to be. What do you 
know about eye muscles? I don’t believe 
you can make such a thing as this look 
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like anything at all. I would not try 
it. Tell the committee you can’t do 
it. Why did you let them suggest 
a?” 

«Oh, I don’t know,’”’ I answered, 
feeling rather guilty ; «« maybe it will 
come out allright. How much silesia 
do you think is needed for the shell ?’’ 

«« Are you going to have one thick- 
ness or two?”? 

“T hadn’t thought about that. 
Why two thicknesses ?”’ 

‘‘The hoops will show through if 
you have only one. There ought to 
be something underneath to round 
him out, if you will make him.”’ 

«Well, anything will do for that. 
Can’t I take an old sheet ?”’ 

‘««We have no old sheets, Adam ; 
and I don’t intend to let you have 
any of our new ones for any such 
nonsense as this. You would have 


to cut holes in it for the eyes and 
mouth.” 
‘««SoI should ! What can I take, then ?”’ 
‘You might take that bagging that 
came around some of the furniture. 
in the attic behind my old trunk.”’ 


It is 


«‘Hum—is that the brown trunk with 
red letters on the end?”’ 

-«No, indeed ; I mean the trunk that I 
had before we were married.”’ 

««Oh, yes ; well—could you perhaps de- 
scribe it by position or color or some other 
outward and apparent sign ?”’ 

“Tt is the third trunk on the right, not 
counting your valise, Adam, and the bag- 
ging is behind it.’’ 

The bagging was exactly there, and it 
served very well fora hypodermis. It was 
soon sewed on the frame, leaving a space 
open at the back so as to get at the inside 
and arrange the muscles. Then I hurried 
down to Maunder’s dry-goods store, before 
it should be closed for the evening, and 
was about to enter for my purchase of 
silesia when it came to mind that the 
amount needed for the epidermis had not 
been determined after all. Shopping was 
always difficult for me ; I have been known 
to get the units mixed on occasions ; for 
example, once, when commissioned to buy 
three somethings of zephyr, it was simply 
impossible on entering the shop to re- 
member whether ounces or pounds were 
wanted. Having no experience in the 
use of this article, I said «« pounds’’ on 


‘* WRONG, YOU NEVER SAID A WORD LIKE IT.” 


a venture; and we had to buy unneces- 
sary trimmings at that shop for several 
months thereafter in order to consume the 
credit that was established when the sur- 
plus weight of zephyr was returned. 

There was nothing to do now but esti- 
mate the length of silesia needed by means 
of my school-day formula; ‘ circumf. = 
a times diam. ;’’ and this brought out some 
seven feet ; I threw in three feet for chance 
of mistake, and then said in an imitation- 
experienced tone : 

‘| want ten feet of light vellow silesia.’’ 

The clerk smiled a concealed smile as he 
laid out his stock, and although I was in- 
formed later in the evening that I might 
as well ask for two pecks of milk as for ten 
feet of silesia, it is still difficult for me to 
understand why one man should laugh at 
another for expressing a certain length in 
feet instead of in yards. 

While down town, I bought also a ball 
of firm twine for the muscles, some rubber 
elastic for antagonistic tendons, a dozen 
screw-eyes to lead the muscles along the 
skeleton, and some brass wire to shape the 
lips and eyelashes. The evening was 
fully occupied, I can assure you. 

When the silesia was sewed on over the 
bagging the result was distinctly egg- 
like and satisfactory, except for a slightly 
unsymmetrical form in the curvature of 
the top; a deformity probably due to a 
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knot in one of the barrel 
hoops, and never remedied in 
all Humpty’s later life. Then 
came the location of the facial 
features. The nose was not 
so hard, for it had only to be 
shaped out of a roll of rags, 
covered with a remnant of si- 
lesia, and sewed on ; if placed 
wrong it could be taken off 
and replaced in a better posi- 
tion. But the eyes and mouth 
required incisions in the in- 
tegument; and once made 
these could not be changed, 
except by new purchases of si- 
lesia. My emotions on open- 
ing theeyes and mouth were, 
I am sure, like those felt by 
an inexperienced surgeon 
when committing an ampu- 
tation, so much depended on 
cutting in just the right 
place. The effect of opening 


the eyes was not altogether 
reassuring ; it seemed hope- 
less to expect that any expression could 


be given to an egg so expressionless ; but 
it was too late to go back now. Miss Ford 
had nearly learned her part as Alice, and 
the play must be played. 

The brass wire was bent into eye shapes, 
according to drawing school patterns 
learned long ago. Requisition was made 
on the household feather duster for eye- 
lashes, and these, with the wire frames, 
were sewed into the eye apertures. Lips 
of what I am told is called «‘ Turkey red’”’ 
were in the same way added to the wire 
lip-frame for the mouth ; and now the re- 
sult became decidedly encouraging again. 
The eyes themselves came next, and in 
the meantime generous assistance was lent 
by other members of the committee, one 
of whom knitted heavy eyebrows while 
another designed the cravat that Alice 
was to mistake for a belt. 

After hours of inventive reflection, 
which as they are now recalled seem like 
those that Ericsson must have endured 
while designing the revolving turret forhis 
Monitor, a scheme for the construction of 
the eyes and their muscles was evolved. 
In the first place, two small balls, ofa size 
proportional to the size of the wire eye- 
frames, and covered with some kind of 
white stuff, were built up out ofthe family 


“rT Is A MOST PROVOKING THING WHEN A PERSON DOESN'T KNOW 


A CRAVAT FROM A BELT.” 


ragbag. A black pupil and a brown iris 
were painted on each ball, neatly notched 
as if by a gleam of reflected light. The 
part of the ball opposite to the pupil was 
then attached to a backboard by what may 
be described as a flexible stalk, in sucha 
way that the eyecould roll over a wide an- 
gle, sideways or upand down; andastrong 
string was led from ball to ball, so that if 
one eye turned the other would follow it. 
Then for the eye muscles : as the exhibi- 
tion was to last only about twenty min- 
utes, it was not thought worth while to pre- 
pare so many muscles that the expressions 
arising from all their permutations and 
combinations could not be shown ; there- 
fore it was decided that the eyes should 
have one muscle to raise them skywards, 
one to turn them down to the right, and 
one down to the left ; and it was thought 
best to add elastic tendons by which a 
straightforward expression would be 
spontaneously assumed whenever the pull 
on the muscles was relaxed ; for in the ex- 
citement of the play it was feared that a 
left-hand glance once given might be for- 
gotten and allowed to remain too long 
uncorrected, if an automatic return to a 
direct gaze were not provided. So the 
stretched tendons were sewed to the sides 
of the eyeballs and double tacked to the 















backboard ; and the three muscles were 
inserted by hooks and led away through 
screw-eyes placed on the backboard, in a 
simple and effective though not strictly 
anatomical manner. Then the backboard 
was lashed to the barrel hoops within the 
shell—it could not be nailed for fear of 
shaking the whole edifice to pieces—and in 
such a position that the two pupils came 
centrally in the two eyeholes ; and really 
at this advance the effect was surprising. 
It was a full justification of what Hamlet 
said to the old gravedigger, when he 
found Yorick’s skull. Whenthe ends of 
the knitted eyebrows were soon after 
sewed on the forehead, and white threads, 
not noticeable a few feet away, were ar- 
ranged to raise and lower the brows into 
smiles and frowns, positively the changes 
ofexpression were startling ; and even the 
most sceptical observer in the house was 
constrained to philosophize on the fleeting 
quality of mundane emotions, on viewing 
the facile shift from joy to grief, from 
pleasure to anger. 

It was at about this stage of Humpty’s 
development that our neighbor, the host- 
ess of the next meeting of the club, 
chanced to pass our house; and as the 
hostess is always, of course, taken into the 
confidence of the committee by reason of 
the consultations concerning stage prop- 
erties, curtains, seats, footlights, rehears- 
als and other trials, we seized this oppor- 
tunity to confide to her how far we had 
advanced. Humpty was picked up from 
the chair on which he sat while we worked 
on him, and quickly carried tothe window, 
while we rapped on the glass. Truly 
hers was an astonished gaze. But there 
were few minutes to be idly wasted at win- 
dows. A collar had to be designed and 
cut out of stiff paper, to be fastened on 
above the belt. Arms and hands were 
built out of littlesleeves and stuffed gloves, 
and stiffened by sticks that reached inside 
of the barrel frame, so that manual gest- 
ures could be executed from within. Legs 
and feet, with little stockings and large 
shoes, supported on bent wires, were at- 
tached to the lowest barrel hoop; and the 
beginning of the end was approaching. 
One muscle was added to depress the lower 
lip, as in talking, and another to raise the 
corners of the mouth, as in smiling ; then 
all was ready for the construction of the 
keyboard on which the muscles were to 
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be worked. This keyboard had five 
levers, to which the muscle endings were 
attached ; and it was slow work adjusting 
them so that they should work promptly. 
The eyebrow lifters and droppers were 
led down in pairs, so as to work together, 
each pair having a lever; for it was not 
worth while to arrange a special lever for 
each eye in order that so unusual an ex- 
pression as the raising of a single brow 
might be executed. The eye rollers were 
also in pairs ; their length had to be most 
minutely determined by experiment, with 
an assistant looking on in front to report 
the position ofthe pupils, while I was half 
inside of the barrel, trying toknot the mus- 
cles so they should work evenly. The 
smilers worked stiffer than I could have 





“IT's A PRESENT FROM THE WHITE KING AND 
QUEEN,”’ 


wished, the brass wire for the lips being of 
too large a size; but the under lip moved 
easily, and as it had todo agreat deal of 
talking its muscle was made very strong, 
and attached to an easily handled lever. 
All this was the work of spare hours for 
several days, and at the same time my 
part had to be learned by heart. Some- 
times, while setting in the screw-eyes or 
working on the adjustment of the muscles, ° 
a sceptical helper would read the Humpty 
Dumpty chapter aloud from Through 
the Looking Glass, so that the classic 
sentences should become even more famil- 
iar than they had been before. Thus by 
degrees, and helped by spare halfhours in 
horse cars, I learned the whole thing, from 
those delightful words : «‘ It’s a very pro- 
voking thing to be called an egg—very, ’ 
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down to the scornful silence with which 
the chapter closes. Of course, long before 
this the question had arisen: How is he 
to be worked ?—but this had been duly 
considered. He should sit on the top of 
a folding screen, turned like the corner of 
a wall; his legs should hang over the 
front, and behind the screen, on a box of 
appropriate size, I should stand with my 
head and arms inside of the barrel frame. 
This was pronounced essentially impossi- 
ble by one who had had little faith in the 
undertaking from the outset, and it was 
not fully credited until I had taken the 
position of a diver, with hands together 
above head, and ordered Humpty to be set 
like an ovoid extin- 

guisher upon me. 

The lowest barrel 

hoop was none too 

big — it grazed my 

shoulders ; and ex- 


periment showed 
afterwards that it was 
better not to wear a 
coat while undergo- 
ing this ordeal. Once 
on, with a small pil- 


low above to cushion 

the hoops over my 

head, and a pair of 

cords from below to 

raise some of the 

. weight on my shoul- 

ders and make all 

firm and fast, and 

Humpty was a living 

fact. Yet there was 

one severe trial in 

store, that was to make the lips close 
. properly when saying words with ms and 
bs and ps. It shall never be known how 
many hours I spent that final week inside 
of Humpty and before a looking glass, 
watching his lips through peep-holes in 
his cheeks, while saying— 


“ My heart went hop, 
My heart went thump, 
I filled the kettle at the pump.” 


And if anyone thinks it is easy to work 
Humpty’s lower lip with one hand in im- 
itation ofthe mouth while saying hop and 
thump and pump, and play chords with 
the other hand on the keys that raise the 
eyebrows and roll the eyes, let him try to 
do it—just let him try. Andall this time, 


“put ‘MOME’ I'M NOT CERTAIN ABOUT.” 
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to be at my desk at the regular. hour in 
the morning, with office work going on as 
usual. Oh, it’s a curious tyranny that the 
club exercises over its members! After 
serving once on a committee, how one 
could ever submit a second time is a mys- 
tery ; and yet when the four names are 
announced at one meeting for the next, 
and the Washington game will not work, 
resignation is the only alternative—and 
no one ever resigns. 

Well, the Friday before the day of 
meeting came at last. Humpty and I had 
had many a rehearsal before the glass, and 
on that day we were to have a formal re- 
hearsal with Miss Ford as Alice. Some- 
how, things did not 
go well. It was all 
my fault, but the ex- 
citement of the situ- 
ation was too much 
for me. There was 
not a sufficient agree- 
ment between the 
words from within 
and the changes of fa- 
cial expression with- 
out. It was extreme- 
ly trying after the 
fortnight of toil to 
find that the mechan- 
ical expression of 
emotions at the rate 
of ordinary conversa- 
tion was, after all, a 
difficult thing to ac- 
complish. I should 
have almost given 
up in despair had it 
not been for the encouraging reminders 
from the more experienced members of 
the committee of the way our rehearsals 
always went. This peculiar feature de- 
serves mention. The rehearsals general- 
ly increase in frequency as the Saturday 
of the performance draws near, especially 
if any sort of a play is attempted; anda 
final dress rehearsal is commonly held the 
Friday evening before, or even the Satur- 
day afternoon of the meeting. Something 
always goes wrong and a dull despair 
settles upon the committee. The mem- 
bers who are drafted in to act do not share 
this despondency ; they are indifferent, 
even if they have not learned their parts, 
for the responsibility is not theirs, but the 
committee’s. So, when the point of a play 
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in a rehearsal is spoiled by hesitation and 
prompting, the committee are wont to give 
up hope, and go on in vague desperation, 
cheered only by the chance of surviving 
till the curtain -falls and they can name 
their successors after the play, and then 
have supper with the rest. But some of 
the older members of great experience re- 
main undisturbed even at these critical 
times ; they argue that the last rehearsal 
flurries bode no serious danger ; indeed, 
they have been known to express some 
fear for the final performance when the re- 
hearsals go too well; they say something 
must be left to the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, for this is not professional acting ; 
it is for fun, and part of the fun comes in 
the difference that can be observed between 
professional acting and the style adopted 
on our club stages. 

‘‘ This Humpty machine of yours,’’ said 
the experienced ones, ‘‘ is no Automaton 
Chess Player, to startle the world; it is 
just a little domestic joke, and you must 
not expect to make your eyes roll up just 
when your handrises ;itistoomuch. Be 
satisfied if one follows theother. Humpty 


is good enough and will serve his time very 


well; so cheer up.’’ On this mixed con- 
solation I survived till eight o’clock Satur- 
day evening. 

That Saturday evening was a rushing 
time. The curtain had to be hung up be- 
tween the front and back parlors ; the foot- 
lights set across the floor ; the seats spread 
out on the other side. The screen for 
Humpty’s wall was duly placed, and the 
box to stand on behind it was carefully ar- 
ranged and tested. It is a commonplace 
physiological effect that on great and im- 
pressive occasions certain little trivialities 
stamp themselves on the mind along with 
the worthier impressions; and it must 
be for this reason I have always remem- 
bered that on this momentous Saturday 
evening the general assistant of the club, 
a man who was called in for all sorts of 
work, wore a pair of winter galoches in- 
stead of shoes ; the galoches having the 
advantage of being noiseless and probably 
being also in better repair than any shoes 
that he possessed at the time. 

When the footlights were at last lighted, 
and the hum of the growing-audience had 
grown toa mild roar, everyone shouting 
in order to be heard over the shouts of 
others—as is the way at gatherings of a 
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conversational nature—when the last in- 
structions were given and all the unsaid 
remainder was left to the trusted inspira- 
tion of the moment, then I was immersed 
in Humpty and assisted blindfold up 
on my box. The lower hoop of Humpty’s 
frame was set steadily on the screen, his 
legs were lifted gently over to hang down 
in front of the wall and the signal was 
given for the curtain to rise. There was 
then apparent a decided advantage from 
being inside of him ; for when the greet- 
ing of applause began there was not the 
least difficulty in preserving his imper- 
turbable expression; let the keyboard 
alone and Humpty would not vary a wrin- 
kle whether the audience applauded or 
hissed. His eyes were fixed on the 
dimmed gaslights of the front parlor ; 
his hands hung down listlessly as he 
waited for Alice to enter. 

Alice came in and stopped in surprise 
before the wall ; but Humpty still looked 
at the dimmed gaslights. Alice spoke her 
line : «‘ How exactly like an egg he is!” 
Gradually his eyes turned around towards 
her ; then he frowned with his eyebrows ; 
then—for the life of me I could not think 
of the words ; the inspiration of the mo- 
ment was of no avail; and I had to stand 
for a moment on one foot and nudge my 
special prompter with the other for a 
starter: but the indulgent audience, see- 
ing no trace of forgetfulness appear on 
Humpty’s frowning face, took all the de- 
lay simply for a deliberate pause. Catch- 
ing my cue, I enunciated slowly and re- 
sentfully : 

«It’s very provoking to be called an 
egg—very!’’ marking each syllable with a 
jerk of the lower lip ; and then quickly re- 
leased the keys, letting the elastic tendons 
turn the eyes back to the imperturbable 
gaze atthe gaslights. This was enough ; 
Humpty would act even before an audi- 
ence, and his success was assured. The 
inspiration of the moment began to work, 
and the rest of the evening gave us no 
trouble. 

I cannot go over all the variety of ex- 
pressions that Humpty assumed in the 
course of his dialogue with the inspiring 
Alice of that occasion, but may only recall 
a few of his more emotional changes of 
countenance, having in this the aid of 
a friendly young photographer, before 
whom Humpty has lately had several sit- 
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tings on a piano stool in our front yard. 
I may be permitted to record that these 
sittings gave rise to much wonderment on 
the part of passers-by ; those driving along 
the road seemed particularly overcome by 
the apparition of the grotesque figure in 
broad daylight; and as they drew near, 
a twitch on his eyebrows was enough to 
bring forth shouts of laughter. Some of 
the more curious strangers even went so 
far as to stop their horses and question one 
another as to the meaning of the thing, 
while the photographer kept on steadily 
with his task and I remained half con- 
cealed behind, ready to pull the strings of 
sentiment and emotion when the camera 
was focussed. 

You remember how Humpty flies into a 
tage when Alice says : ‘‘To send all his 
horses and all hismen.’”’ The illustration 
shows how he looked as he shouted: 
«Now I declare that’s too bad! You've 
been listening at doors and behind trees 
and down chimneys, or you couldn't have 
known it.”” Further on, when Alice fails 
to keep up the conversation to his liking 
and he claims the right to choose a sub- 
ject, he asks her, ‘‘ How old did you say 
you were?’ Alice replies, obligingly : 
«Seven years and six months.” 
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“PROM BARRELS I CAME; TO BARRELS I MUST 
RETURN.” 
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«« Wrong,’”’ shouts Humpty; “you 
never said a word like it,’’ throwing up 
his hands in excited pleasure at having 
deceived his innocent visitor. 

His greatest rage came when Alice mis- 
took his cravat for a belt ; at this passion- 
ate moment I pulled the angry muscles 
almost to breaking and scowled so fero- 
ciously that Alice must have been really 
frightened. But a minute after, when 
pacified by the recollection of the royal 
givers of the cravat, he assumed a com- 
pletely mollified expression,. eyebrows 
raised, eyes rolled up, and mouth-corner 
muscles hoisted hard; a beatified as- 
pect, in strong contrast with his previous 
anger. 

Near the end of the scene, when Alice is 
asking him the meaning of the strange 
words used in Jabberwocky, a very effect- 
ive and sententious expression was de- 
veloped by pursing up the mouth, as if 
indicating deep reflection before speaking 
in his oracular manner. And so on all 
through that delightful chapter, closing 
with his original impassive stare at the 
dimmed gaslights in the front parlor when 
Alice walked away, leaving him alone on 
the wall as the curtain fell. 

Poor Humpty! Hehas had rathera sad 
time of it since then. He was hidden away 
in our attic for many months, with face to 
the window, as a burglar scarer ; then he 
was borrowed and, like borrowed horses, I 
fear he was hard driven through all his 
paces, poor, willing old fellow. Jerked 
from smiles to grief, scowling and grin- 
ning in a breath, his overworked tendons 
have many times given way, only to be 
as often repaired by his borrowers ; and 
now he is seriously disordered within. 
One of the hardest of his trials comes from 
the inquisitiveness of the boys in the au- 
dience after the play is over, and when 
Humpty expects to be let alone. If the 
stage manager is weak-minded and oblig- 
ing he lets the boys come around behind 
Humpty’s back and experiment on the 
keyboard. The boys twitch and pull the 
unhappy victim’s anatomy most unkindly ; 
they press down the browraisers and drop- 
pers at the same time, causing an an- 
guished expression on the forehead ; they 
pull the eye rollers all at once, causing a 
painful, unsteady stare. Indeed, my sym- 
pathy for Humpty has almost gone so far 
as to prevent his being lent for any more 
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charitable shows and church festivals. 
The children at such gatherings have 
no more appreciation of the delicacy of 
Humpty’s keyboard and its proper manip- 
ulation than South sea islanders would 
have of a grand piano. 

The truth is that the time has come for 
Humpty to be gathered to his fathers ; and 
yet somehow I have not the heart to de- 
molish him. I am no longer able to keep 
him in good condition, yet I have not the 
courage to remove his brows and nose, to 
unlash the backboard that carries his 
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eyes, to strip off the belt of which he was 
so proud. So he remains in unhappy 
state, reduced from the height of the attic 
to the depths of the cellar, his head in an 
old ash barrel, his arms expressing dis- 
tress and his feet indicating dismay. 
One eye peeps above the barrel rim, and 
a brow, caught on a stave, is raised anx- 
iously, as if wondering what would come 
next. His mouth is a little open, as if 
moralizing : «‘ From barrels I came; to 
barrels I must return.’’ Alasand farewell 
to poor old Humpty Dumpty ! 


SUN SHADOWS. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


THERE never was success so nobly gained, 
Or victory so free from earthly dross, 

But, in the winning, someone had been pained 
And someone suffered loss. 


There never was so wisely planned a féte, 


Or festal throng with hearts on pleasure bent, 
But some neglected one outside the gate 
Wept tears of discontent. 





There never was a bridal morning, fair 

With Hope’s blue skies and Love’s unclouded sun 
For two fond hearts, that did not bring despair 

To some sad other one. 
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THE KANSAS RAILROAD COMMISSION, 


By ALBERT R. GREENE, MEMBER OF THE COMMISSION. 


Si ~ history of the Kansas Railroad 

Commission, together with the at- 
tempts at state control of railroads for 
several years antedating its creation, and 
the substantial results attained, form an 
important chapter in the annals of rail- 
roading west of the Missouri river, and one 
that cannot fail to interest the student of 
modern transportation methods and the 
problems they involve. 

The first railroads in this state were be- 
gun during the closing years of the war, 
and at that time and fora number of years 
afterward public sentiment in Kansas was 
with the roads and in favor of granting any 
and every concession asked for or suggest- 
ed by the companies. There was no more 
thought of attempting to enforce the prin- 
ciple of state control than there was of 
tearing up tracks or forcibly interfering 
with the running of trains. So universal 
was the desire for roads at any cost that 
communities vied with each other in a 
mad rush to vote subsidies and clear the 
way for the construction of the network 
of roads which have since ramified every 
portion of the state. As an illustration 
of the friendly feeling which existed be- 
tween the people and the railroads, it is 
pertinent to refer to the fact that the legis- 
lature of 1866 gave 500,000 acres of state 
lands, granted it by the general govern- 
ment for the purpose of internal improve- 
ment, to aid in the construction of the 
roads of the state, as follows: Northern 
Kansas railroad (now the St. Joseph and 
Grand Island division of the Union Pa- 
cific), Kansas and Neosho Valley (now the 
Kansas City, Fort Scott and Memphis), 
Union Pacific, Southern Branch (now the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas), Leaven- 
worth, Lawrence and Fort Gibson (now 
the Southern Kansas division of the 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé)—125,000 
acres to each, with a stipulation that the 
lands should not be sold for less than one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 

The man who would have raised a ques- 
tion of regulation, or assumed to make a 
canvass for office upon that issue, would 
have been regarded as a public enemy and 
have suffered ignominious and lasting de- 
feat at the hands of an indignant people. 
No one ever thought of comparing tariffs 
with those of states to the eastward, and 
a ready apology was found in the mouth 
of every citizen and patron for the acts 
which, a little later on, were denounced as 
extortionate and oppressive. 

It may not be wondered at that the 
roads presumed somewhat upon this cor- 
dial expression of popular approval, and 
intrenched themselves in a position which 
they fondly hoped to make impregna- 
ble. 

Rumblings of discontent, however, be- 
gan to be heard before Kansas had 500 
miles of railroad, but no public or official 
recognition of any grievances that may 
have existed was made for several years 
after railroad building and operation had 
become general throughout the eastern 
part of the state. 

With these preliminary remarks we 
come down to the date of the commence- 
ment of the prolonged contest which 
culminated in the organization of the 
commission, and may therefore in the dis- 
cussion of our subject consider, first, the 
reasons for its organization. 

Foremost among these may be men- 
tioned excessive charges, domineering dis- 
position of railroad officials, unnecessary 
delay in adjusting claims for damages and 
over-charges, officious interference in pol- 
itics, and lastly, a natural reaction from 
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an over-generous treatment of the rail- 
roads in the beginning. 

As to charges. It was never contended 
that the service was performed at as low a 
rate as practicable to cover cost ard a rea- 
sonable profit, but every commodity was 
taxed for all it would bear—not what it 
would bear and leave a reasonable profit 
to the producer and still be within reach 
of the consumer; rather, the highest tolls 
that could be got out of the article without 
running the hazard of losing the freight 
altogether. It is only a few years since 
it cost more to transport a barrel of sugar 
from the Missouri river to the interior of 
Kansas than it now costs to carry it from 
San Francisco to that river. And itisa 
still shorter period since it cost more to 
ship grain from the interior of Kansas 
to the Missouri river than it now costs to 
ship it from the Missouri river to Liver- 
pool! The rates were not made on the 
basis of cost, but on the basis of competi- 
tion with stage fare and wagon haul. It 
was not whether ten cents a mile was a 
reasonable rate for passage, but whether 
such a rate would not safely compete with 
the stage and the steamboat. 

Such charges were bad enough in them- 
selves, but when they were imposed in a 
spirit and with an exhibition of imperious- 
ness altogether incompatible with our cus- 
toms and institutions, they were doubly 
irritating. If one objected to such treat- 
ment the alternative was to walk or to 
ship his goods by ox team ; and, conscious 
of this and of his power, the railroad official 
squandered the good will of the people, 
which later on he sought «carefully and 
with tears.’’ This indifference to the in- 
terests of the people affected all depart- 
ments. Subordinates took their cue from 
the general officers and learned to be 
««smart’’ in their treatment of the public. 
Claims for damages were ‘ pigeon-holed”’ 
until the claimant was disgusted or dead. 
His letters of inquiry were seldom an- 
swered and never satisfactorily. 

Then too, it was a common street boast 
of railroad men that they owned the legis- 
lature. This hurt, because it was true. 
Such things ought not to be said on the 
housetops. 

Another reason for the state’s asserting 
its right of railroad control was an awak- 
ening of the people to the fact that they 
had paid too dear for the whistle. Hard 
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times woke them up, and in the midst of 
their distresses they concluded to recover 
something of the bounty they had squan- 
dered. 

All these causes, magnified by the 
voice of the agitator and the demagogue 
and kept constantly before the people by 
a sensational press, produced in time an 
excitement throughout the state which 
took precedence of all other political ques- 
tions. 

A gradual reduction in rates had fol- 
lowed, if not kept pace with, the building 
of competing lines, the increase in volume 
of business and the persistent demands of 
the pations of the roads; but so wide a 
disparity still existed between the rates 
in this and other states that the field for 
legislation seemed ripe for the harvest 
when, in 1877, Governor Anthony, the 
first of our executives to recognize the 
importance of the matter, undertook the 
task. He reviewed the situation at some 
length in his annual message and called 
attention, in his usual vigorous style, to 
the encroachments of the railroads, and 
recommended the enactment of a law 
clearly defining their powers and limita- 
tions and the rights of the people in the 
matter of state control. 

Several bills were introduced, and the 
House of Representatives finally agreed 
upon Judge Stillwell’s—a commissioner 
bill conferring general supervisory pow- 
ers—as the best, and recommended it for 
passage, subject to amendment and de- 
bate. When it came up for final con- 
sideration the enemies of railroad legisla- 
tion, seeing its passage to be a foregone 
conclusion, unless a vote could be pre- 
vented at that time, created such an up- 
roar that the presiding officer availed 
himself of his parliamentary prerogative 
and declared the House adjourned. It 
was near the close of the session and the 
bill was never heard of afterwards. 

In 1879 railroad legislation was made 
an issue in the state campaign. The Re- 
publican state platform demanded ‘the 
establishment of such passenger and 
freight tariffs as shall advance the inter- 
ests and promote the industries of the 
people.”’ 

The Democratic platform declared 
‘that as a measure imperatively essen- 
tial to the protection of the agricultural 
and commercial interests of the state, the 
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legislature should, at its next session, 
enact such a law regulating the rates of 
charges for transportation and travel on 
all the railroads within the state.”’ 

The German citizens held a convention 
and demanded, among other things, that 
the railroads be put under ‘a strict but 
just control of the state.’’ Similar declara- 
tions were embodied in the platforms of all 
parties in the several congressional dis- 
tricts. 

The politicians of the state therefore 
became fully committed to the policy of 
state control of railroads. 

The campaign was fought largely upon 
that issue, each party claiming on the 
stump that they proposed to do more in 
this direction than either of the others. 
The newspapers of all parties and shades 
of political faith espoused the cause of 
the «‘ down-trodden people ’’ against these 
‘‘grasping and soulless corporations.’’ 
The battle was on and the casual observer 
would have concluded that the interests of 
the people were safe whichever party won, 
as they were vying to see which could 
denounce the roads the most and promise 
the largest measure of relief for existing 
evils. 

The result of the contest was doubtful, 
but both sides inclined to the belief that 
the people had won. As a precautionary 
measure the roads, a few days before the 
convening of the legislature, reduced their 
rates both on freights and fares about 33% 
per cent. 

The state at this time had 2300 miles of 
railroad within its borders, the assessed 
valuation of which was $15,525,033.25. 

Governor St. John reopened and precip- 
itated the fight, in his message to the 
legislature. He said: ‘‘Our present law, 
in my judgment, is wholly inadequate. 
Section 56 of chapter 23 of the General 
Statutes of Kansas prohibits railway cor- 
porations from charging over six cents per 
mile for transporting passengers. Sucha 
limitation affords no just protection to the 
travelling public. The classifica- 
tion of and charges for carrying freight 
are less restrictive, if possible, than section 
56. I therefore suggest that this 
law be so amended as to clearly define the 
limitations, restrictions and regulations 
relating to charges for fares and freights, 
and that such limitations, restrictions 
and regulations be made to do, as nearly 
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as possible, equal justice to the railroads 
and the people, and thus have the rights 
of both parties touching this question 
definitely settled.’’ 

The Senate did nothing, but the House 
of Representatives spent many of the 
allotted fifty days of the session in an 
earnest and at times acrimonious con- 
tention over proposed legislation. It was 
very soon discovered that the roads, in 
addition to their open and avowed friends 
who had waged the war as such, had 
received accessions to their ranks from 
among the wavering and theretofore non- 
committal members, and were in all prob- 
ability the stronger party. Thecampaign 
had simply been transferred from the 
hustings to the halls of legislation, and 
the probable issue was the all-important 
topic of the hour. The champion of pro- 
posed railroad legislation and the ac- 
knowledged leader of the House in this 
regard was Honorable Samuel A. Riggs, 
of Douglas, a lawyer of ability, an ex- 
haustive student of political economy and 
a fighter of great prowess in the arena of 
debate. His bill, since famous in the 
history of railroad legislation in this 
state, was known as ‘House Bill No. 
229, An act to establish a Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners, to prescribe their 
powers and duties, and to prevent and 
punish extortion and unjust discrimina- 
tion by railroads in the transportation of 
passengers, freights and freight cars.” 
Its provisions were similar to and in many 
respects identical with the Illinois law, 
and while some of its features were extra- 
ordinary and might have resulted in hard- 
ship to the railroads, in consequence of 
the dissimilarity in conditions between 
the states, yet on the whole it is alto- 
gether probable that under a wise exercise 
of the discretion lodged in the commis- 
sion in regard to the readjustment of 
rates, its operation would have resulted 
advantageously to both roads and people. 

But the fight on the bill was waged not 
on the line of securing the best legislation 
mer in the way of railroad control, 
but of defeating all legislation whatsoever. 
This was the talk in the lobbies and cloak 
rooms, the contention in the room of the 
Committee on Railroads, the stipulation 
in the subsidies to the press, the. watch- 
word which admitted to the inner coun- 
cils of railroad-men in the capitol, the 
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hotels, everywhere. To secure this re- 
sult no means were left untried. Par- 
liamentary precedents were strained, and 
filibustering became a science. Every 
caprice, habit, vice of members, was 
sought for and pandered to. Their ante- 
cedents were industriously searched to 
discover some vulnerable point of ap- 
proach, and it was currently charged that 
their circumstances were inquired into 
and mortgage records scanned with a 
view of relieving pecuniary straits at the 
critical moment. Petitions and counter 
petitions, prepared in Topeka, flooded 
every district and came back numerously 
signed, to be paraded a brief moment in 
the House and then piled up in the com- 
mittee room. The fight was characterized 
by all the methods of the regulation sen- 
atorial contest, and on a scale but little if 
any smaller. Both sides were as tenacious 
as bulldogs, and fought to the death. As 
the opponents of the bill resorted to the 
tactics of piling «‘riders’’ on it, so its 
advocates refused to consider any amend- 
ments whatever, no matter how merito- 
rious they might be. For example, this 
one, ‘‘ Provided further : That nothing in 
this act shall be construed so as to pre- 
vent competition at all competing points,”’ 
was voted down, 41 ayes to 57 nays. 

The bill was introduced February roth, 
recommended for passage by the com- 
mittee on the 17th, and by the Committee 
of the Whole, without division, on the 
2tst, all the intervening time of the House 
having been consumed in its discussion, 
and came to a vote on the 22d, the result 
being, yeas, 58; nays, 51; absent or not 
voting, 20. Asa constitutional majority 
was 65, the bill failed of passage by 7 
votes. It was aclose shave, for the Senate 
would have passed the bill if it had ever 
reached that body. J 

The railroad fixers determined to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the peril, and some- 
how the railroad boom was laid away and 
a prohibition boom was substituted for it. 
The next message of Governor St. John, 
addressed to the legislature of 1881, ig 
profoundly silent on the former subject. 
The defects of the « wholly inadequate”’ 
law seem to have escaped his eye the sec- 
ond time he looked. 

In the Senate of 1881 the Riggs bill 
was introduced by Senator Breyfogle, read 
a first time, referred to the Committee 
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on Railroads and promptly reported back 
with the recommendation that it be re- 
jected ; which was the last of attempted 
railroad legislation in that body for the 
session. 

In the House of Representatives several 
bills were introduced, the principal one 
by Honorable George W. Glick, of Atchi- 
son, who became governor of the state 
the following year. His bill, «‘ House 
Bill No. 116, An act providing for a Com- 
mission to examine into and report ona 
just and fair rate for fares and freights, 
and to prohibit unjust discriminations,”’ 
was a very imperfect, incongruous and 
unsatisfactory measure and would simply 
have been a bill of expense to the’state 
without corresponding benefits. The 
House Committee or Railroads prepared a 
substitute which was something of an im- 
provement on the original and passed it, 
ayes, 98; nays, 20; absent or not voting, 
19 ; constitutional majority, 69. 

This bill was reported to the Senate 
March 1, and met its death in committee 
on the next day. 

This was the history of attempted rail- 
road legislation for that session. 

It is speaking altogether within bounds 
to say that the people were indignant at the 
repeated refusal of the legislature to afford 
them any relief from the evils they had 
endured so long at the hands of the rail- 
roads. Asa result, the House of Repre- 
sentatives elected in the fall of 1882 was, 
more than any of its predecessors, in favor 
of an effective railroad law. 

This brings us to consider, second : the 
legislative action under which the Kansas 
Commission was established. 

Governor Glick devoted a large part of 
his message to the matter of state control, 
and urged a maximum-rate law as being 
greatly preferable to the commissioner 
system of regulation. He also recom- 
mended a reduction of passenger fares 
to three cents per mile. He was insist- 
ent that, whatever was done, the roads 
should be prohibited from charging a 
greater sum per ton per mile for a short 
than for a long haul. 

In the House eleven bills were intro- 
duced, but the committee reported adverse- 
ly upon all of them and recommended a 
substitute of its own. This was a maxi- 
mumi-rate bill of the most voluminous, 
cumbersome, arbitrary, oppressive and 
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unsatisfactory character imaginable. It 
passed the House February 12; ayes, 83 ; 
nays, 27 ; absent or not voting, 15 ; consti- 
tutional majority, 63. 

In the Senate, three commissioner and 
two maximum-rate bills were introduced, 
and on the 15th of February one of the 
former passed that body unanimously, re- 
ceiving every one of the 40 votes in the 
Senate. It was somewhat modified by two 
committees of conference, but became a 
law substantially as it passed the Senate. 
The final vote was: Senate, ayes, 23; 
nays, I ; House, ayes, 100; nays, I4. 

This is the present commissioner law of 
the state, under which the commission 
has operated for more than eight years. 

It provides for a commission of three 
persons, not more than two of whom may 
belong to one political party, to be ap- 
pointed by the executive council for a 
term of three years. The commission is 
given general supervisory powers over 
the railway, express and sleeping-car 
companies doing business in the state, is 
required to examine the physical condi- 
tion of all the roads at least once each 
year and order such changes in regard to 


station houses, yards, etc., as they may 
deem advisable, such improvements in 
serviee as may be for the public good, such 
betterments, renewals, etc., as may be re- 
quired, and, in short, to indicate what is 
necessary in order to have the roads prop- 
erly fulfil their obligations to the public 


as common carriers. The commission has 
the power to revise and establish rates, 
adjust disputes, and to do and perform the 
functions of arbitrators between the roads 
and their patrons. ; 
When the law passed it was hailed as a 
victory by the railroads and conceded to 
be such by the people, very generally. 
Time changed this feeling and we now 
come to glance a moment at, third: the 
work the commission has accomplished. 
The first commissioners were appointed 
in April, 1883, and before six months had 
passed, so faithfully had they addressed 
themselves to their new duties and vigor- 
ously outlined their policy, that public 
sentiment had radically changed in regard 
to the efficiency of the law. The people 
took heart, and the railroads discovered 
that they were confronted with new con- 
ditions. Their first move was an attempt 
to break down the law, and for this pur- 
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pose one of the roads sent its general man- 
ager to Topeka to make the attack. With- 
out any disposition to revive the details 
of the contest, it is fair to state that the 
company signally failed and the general 
manager shortly retired from his position. 

That was the first and last attempt to 
destroy the commission. Its rulings and 
decisions in more than 1000 cases which 
have been brought before it have been ac- 
quiesced in by the roads the same as though 
they had been decrees of a court. These 
decisions deal with every form and species 
of complaints that have arisen during the 
construction of 6000 miles, and for several 
years past the operation of nearly gooo 
miles of railroad. Some have been triv- 
ial, others have been of vast concern, af- 
fecting the interests of the entire state. 
The most important, of course, have been 
those by which freight rates have been re- 
adjusted and lowered. 

While it is not contended that the ten- 
dency of rates has not been downward, nor 
that material reductions would not inevi- 
tably have followed the development of 
the state and the increase in the volume 
of business resulting as a consequence, if 
there had been no commission, yet the 
most violent opponent of state control of 
railroads would not have the hardihood 
to claim that these natural reductions 
would have approximated fifty per cent. 
within a period of eight years. Referring 
to this matter, Governor Martin says, in 
his special message to the legislature in 
1886: «The saving to the people of the 
state by the reductions in freight rates, 
secured chiefly by the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, aggregates, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1885, over $2,000,- 
000.”’ 

By persistent effort the commission has 
secured such recognition, in reduction of 
rates, of the natural resources of the state, 
that its mining and manufacturing in- 
terests have been immensely stimulated. 
This remark is especially applicable to 
ten cities of the state which now produce 
from one to fifty cars of salt each, daily. 
Also, with scarcely less force, to eight coal- 
producing counties which supply this and 
several states adjoining with fuel, and in 
a marked degree to the milling interests, 
which have a capacity for the manufact- 
ure of every bushel of wheat produced in 
the state in the most favorable season. 
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One of the substantial benefits of the 
commission has been to expedite the 
settlement of complaints against the com- 
panies. Whereas, before the commis- 
sion was created, months and even years 
elapsed before final settlement was made, 
now it rarely occurs that any reasonably 
disposed person has occasion to complain 
of delay. Indeed, it is not infrequently 
the case,that claims for damages, which 
cannot properly be brought before the 
commission, are adjusted through the good 
offices of its members, while disclaiming 
jurisdiction in the matters at issue. 

In a word, the commission has always 
enjoyed, to a large extent, the confidence 
of both the people and the railroads, and 
its work, embodied in its annual reports 
to the governor, stands in the realm of 
railroad jurisprudence unchallenged from 
any official or respectable source. 

This result, it is proper to state, has 
been largely due to the ability, indefati- 
gable labor and general fitness for the po- 
sition of Judge James Humphrey, whose 
retirement, after a continuous service of 
eight years, is universally regretted by 
the people of Kansas. 

It affords a convenient, inexpensive and 
satisfactory tribunal for the adjudication 
of the thousands of vexaticus and irritat- 
ing disputes which must necessarily arise 
in the operation of such an extensive sys- 
tem of roads as now occupies this state. 
It is popular with the people. No formal 
proceedings are necessary. A letter ad- 
dressed to the commission, in the com- 
plainant’s homely phrase, setting forth 
the facts as he understands them, calls 
for the same consideration as the most 
carefully prepared case couched in the 
language ofthe bar. In like manner, the 
recital of an alleged wrong may be made 
before the commission and secure its cor- 
rection, if the case be meritorious, before 
the papers for a suit at law could be pre- 
pared and without any expense whatever. 

But the usefulness of the commission 
lies chiefly in the fact that under its super- 
vision rates may be made flexible and ad- 
justed to conditions which are constantly 
changing. A statutory regulation of 
rates can never be satisfactory, for the 
reason that it would frequently occur that 
by the time the law could be promulgated 
in the statute book the conditions under 
which it was enacted would have ceased 
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to exist and either the roads or their pa- 
trons would be injured by its enforcement. 
The remedy in that case would lie in a 
special session of the legislature or an 
impatient submission to the wrong for 
two years. Under the beneficent law 
as it exists to-day, the development of 
additional and varied industries may be 
promoted, new enterprises planted, com- 
mercial intercourse between sections fos- 
tered and strengthened and the state built 
up and kept abreast of the times. 

As experience demonstrates the neces- 
sity and better methods in enforcing state 
control obtain, amendments to the law 
and a nearer approach to perfection in its 
provisions will inevitably ensue. It was 
fortunate for Kansas that she avoided 
ultra measures in the beginning, and it 
will be the part of wisdom if she pursues 
a conservative course in the future. How- 
ever, the past has not been without mis- 
takes, and some of these are becoming 
more apparent as traffic increases and the 
field is more fully occupied. It would 
have been well if the law had prohibited 
grade crossings in all except extreme 
cases, the necessity to be determined by 
the commission. Authority should also 
be given it to require the granting of a 
through rate over two or more conneeting 
lines, the same as is charged for a con- 
tinuous haul over either of such lines 
from the initial point to the destination 
of the shipment. A reasonable business 
precaution should be exercised by the 
state against an undue multiplication of 
new roads. To this end, the commission 
should be required to examine into the 
necessity for any proposed line of road 
and its approval should be the condition 
precedent to the issuance of a charter. 
All roads should be governed by a code 
of signals to be prepared and promul- 
gated by the commission and be uniform 
throughout the state. Roads should be 
prohibited, under severe penalties, from 
engaging in private enterprises, such as 
the mining and sale of coal, dealing in 
grain or other farm commodities, or in 
pursuing any avocation or employment 
whatever except that contemplated in 
their charters as common carriers. 

With constantly improving relations of 
friendship between the roads and their 
patrons, the assurances for the future are 
most gratifying. 
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bo ») N no branch of in- 
=“, dustry has there 
\ been so vast an im- 
provement with- 
in the last fifty 
years as in the 
manufacture of 
illustrated mag- 
Illustrated newspapers, which, of 
course, come under the same head, are of 
even a still later creation, such things 
being quite unknown prior to 1836, if we 
except, as we do, sheets like 
Bell’s Life in London, which 
occasionally produced a small 
caricature by Leech or Cruik- 
shank. 
Centuries on centuries back 
architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, steel engraving, embroid- 
ery, textile fabrics, glass, pot- 
tery, steel, silver, bronze and 
gold work had reached a pitch 
of perfection unsurpassed in 
the present day. Even books of a hundred 
and more years since were often beauti- 
fully illustrated with steel engravings. 
But the illustrated magazine of fifty years 
ago was a crude and curious affair to con- 
template. 
Putting aside the Gentleman’s Maga- 


azines. 


cA 
Francis Henry. Temple Bellew, whose 
ars herewith, was born in Calcutta, India, in 1827. 
cer in the English army. 
but his tastes soon. led him into caricature and light literature. 


zines,’ ap 
an Irish o 


ellew. 


zine, the Ladies’ Repository, and perhaps 
one or two similar periodicals, which, :al- 
though they occasionally produced en- 
gravings, cannot be strictly called illus- 
trated magazines, the first illustrated 
journal ever published in English was 
the Penny Magazine of London, which 
attained a circulation of 200,000. It was 
printed by William Clows and. issued in 
1832 under the auspices of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, by 
Charles Knight, the famous publisher. 
This society had among its 
members Lord Brougham, 
Hume, the member of parlia- 
ment and statistician, with 
many other men of note, and 
did more for universal educa- 
tion and human liberty than 

most people are aware of. 
After the Penny Magazine 
came Bentley's Miscellany, 
Ainsworth’s Magazine and 
Douglas Jerrold's Shilling 
Magazine, each illustrated with two cop- 
perplate etchings by Cruikshank, Hablot 
K. Browne or John Leech. The two former 
cost two shillings and sixpence, or about 
sixty cents per number, and the latter, as 
its title indicates, a shilling, or twenty- 
five cents. Then came Sharpe’s Lon- 


sthumous sketch, ‘* Old-Time Maga- 
His father was 
He was educated in France as an architect, 
He came to 


America in 1853, and his sketches were familiar to most readers of the generation 


just passed. His work appe rs a 
icholas, Texas Siftings, and other publications. 


per’s Young People, St. 


ared in Harper’s Weekly, Harper's Magazine, Har- 
He 


was also the founder of the short-lived illustrated periodicals Lantern, Yankee 


Notions, Picayune, John Donkey and Vanity Fair. 
errold he founded Temple Bar in 1860, and was contributor to 
llustrated London News. 


and Blanchard 
Punch and the 


With George Augustus Sala 


He died at his home on Long Island, 


June 29, 1888. His son is “‘ Chip,” the well-known caricaturist. 
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don Magazine, costing 
three halfpence, and 
illustrated with one or 
two fair woodcuts. 
This first appeared in 
the latter part of 1845 
and met with a good 
success. It had, if I 
mistake not, the honor 
of first introducing to 
the world Hood’s 
« Bridge of Sighs."’ 

The Penny Magazine, however, was 
the marvel ofits day and has established 
its place in history as the pioneer of 
illustrated journalism. The character 
of its contents is a curious study to us 
of the present age, as illustrating the 
style of intellectual food which was ap- 
preciated by the. general public fifty 
years ago. The Penny Magazine great- 
ly affected all matters relating to the 
history of notorious misers, of men who 
had attained great longevity, great bulk, 
or great strength, and odd characters gen- 
erally who at the present day would not 
be heard: of at all—perhaps relegated to 
Bowery museums, or at most made known 
to the world through advertisements of 
travelling shows. Another standing dish 
with the Penny Magazine and its con- 
geners was architectural and natural 
wonders, among which Eddystone Light- 
house, the Leaning Tower of Pisa, Stone- 
henge, the Chapel Oak of Allonville, the 
Giant’s Causeway, the Nossholm in Shet- 
land and the interiors of coal mines were 
pet morsels. They also had an affection- 
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ate leaning towards the aurora borealis, 
mirages, astronomy, mythology and nat- 
ural history. 

I have before me a volume of an old 
magazine, one of the immediate offspring 
of the Penny Magazine, from which most 
of the matter is copied. It is called the 
Family Magazine, and was published in 
New York by Redfield and Lindsay in 
1833-4. It is a curious study for the mag- 
azine reader of the present day, pampered 
with the lavish service of exquisite works 
of art, reproduced by the most cultivated 
skill of the engraver and printer at a fab- 
ulous cost of money, to compare the work 
of today with that which astonished and 
delighted the boyhood of many now liv- 
ing and the mature taste of the generation 
just past. 

In this old magazine we come first to 
the portrait and history of Henry Jenkins, 
who died in 1670 at the age of 169 years. 
He remembered, we are told, the battle of 
Flodden field, which hadoccurred 157 years 
before. He remembered the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada, the beheading of 
Anne Boleyn, Catherine Howard, Mary 
Queen of Scots, and saw the great fire of 
London. What a treasure would such a 
man have been to the enterprising news- 
papers of today. He might have known 
Washington’s nurse when she was a baby 
and laid the foundation of the general’s 
headquarters. Then comes a picture of 
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Peter the Wild Boy, who was found in 
Hanover crawling on his hands and feet 
and climbing trees like a squirrel. Lord 
Monboddo, who writes an account of him, 
says : ‘* He always had that gentleness of 
disposition which I hold to be character- 
istical of our nature, at least till we become 
carnivorous, and hunters or warriors ;”’ 
further, «‘he retains so much of his natural 
instinct that he has a fore-feeling of bad 
weather, growling and howling and show- 
ing great disorder before it comes on." 
All this is very interesting, for it is very 
gratifying to our amour propre that so 
high an authority as Lord Monboddo has 
so good an opinion of human nature, 
while the howling and growling before 
the storm is a valuable physiological fact 
to ponder on ; and we cannot help think- 
ing that some of our very esthetic jour- 
nals of the present might take a hint now 
and then from the rough old magazine 
of our fathers. 

‘ There was Topham, the Strong Man, 
who kept a public house at Islington. He 
could heave his horse over the turnpike 
gate, swing 224 pounds over his head with 
his little finger and do many other won- 
derful things. 

Jemmy Gordon is immortalized because 
he had once been a respectable solicitor 
and ruined himself with ‘love and 
liquor.’’ His biographer states that « for 
ready wit and repartee few could equal 

him,’’ and gives 
several specimens 
of his gift in that 
line which do not 
appear phenome- 
nal. This is one 
of them: A man 
named Pilgrim 
was convicted 
of horse-stealing 
and sentenced to 
transportation. 
Gordon, seeing 
the prosecutor in 
the street, loudly 
vociferated, 
‘You, sir, have 
done what the 
Pope of Rome 
could not do; 
you have stopped 
Pilgrim’s Prog- 


GEORGE ROMONDO, ress!’’ Not very 
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brilliant ; but still there is something in- 
teresting in having the doors of the past 
opened to us if only that the vision of a 
dissolute tramp may show us that the 
world was the same then as it is now. 

Of course the Family Magazine has a 
portrait of Old Parr. No magazine of 
that period was complete without one. He 
lived to the age of nearly 153, and would 
probably have lived much longer had he 
not fallen into bad habits of high living 
and late hours on being brought to Lon- 
don by the Earl of Arundel. What is 
curious with regard to this case is that 
longevity was hereditary 
in his family. His son 
lived to the age of 113, 
his grandson to 109, and 
his great-grandson to 
125. It would be curious 
to know if any of the 
family are still living. 

Here is a portrait of a gentleman with 
the melodious name of Muck-a-tay Mich- 
e-kaw-kaik, better known to American 
citizens as Black Hawk. There are proba. 
bly many people living who remember 
his tour through the states with Major 
Garland. 

The next is a specimen of what can be 
accomplished by bad drawing and bad 
wood engraving. It represents a pair of 
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female Siamese twins, 
joined together at the 
hips and shoulders. 
They were called the 
Biddenden Maidens. 
They lived in Bidden- 
den, Kent, England. 
At their death they left 
some land, the rents of which were to pur- 
chase- 1000 rolls, to be distributed to the 
poor on every Easter Sunday. 

Everyone has heard of the dwarf who 
was served up to Charles I, in a pie. 
His name was Jeffrey Hudson. Up to the 
age of thirty he was only eighteen inches 
high ; then he shot up to three feet nine 
inches. He was an important person at 
court. He was an officer in the army, 
and once shot a man dead in a duel. 

Here is another dwarf, Mynheer Wy- 
raud Solkes, who does not appear to have 
been anything extraordinary, save that he 
had three children of ordinary stature, and 
could spring from the grotind intoa chair 
of usual height. 

Here also is the familiar figure of Ann 
Moore of Tutbury, whom the historian of 
the Family Magazine describes as a vile 


ANN MOORE OF TUT- 
BURY. 


impostor, because she professed to live 
without food, and yet at last confessed 
that she had «occasionally taken suste- 


nance for the last six years.’’ Whether 
impostor or not, she must have been a 
wonderful woman if she at all resembled 
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her picture, where she is represented issu- 
ing from a tray of coals, without any low- 
er extremities. 

A man with a peculiarly malformed 
nose and chin seems to have been of suf- 
ficient importance to have his portrait and 
biography printed in the Family Maga- 
zine. Hewas called Old Boots, and could 
hold a coin between his nose and chin. 
Voila tout! Another immortal, named 
George Romondo, seems to have gained 
his only title to fame 
from his absurd-look- 
ing figure. He madea 
living by visiting pub- 
lic houses, roaring like 
a lion and then collect- 
ing pence from the au- 
dience. 

Daniel Dancer was 
another standby of the 
periodicals of fifty 
years ago. No maga- 
zine was complete with- 
out him. Daniel Dancer and Blueberry 
Jones have long been familiar personages, 
yet there are misers in New York city 
equally penurious and more wealthy, who 
are only known to a very limited circle of 
personal friends; still the Penny Maga- 
zine and its family counterpart have com- 
bined to give this English pair undying 
fame on two continents. Daniel Dancer 
seems, irrespective of his passion for 
hoarding money, to have been simply a 
very uncomfortable, dirty old man. 


MATTHEW ROBINSON, 
LORD ROKEBY. 
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Thomas Inglefield appears to have been 
a companion piece of humanity to another 
Penny Magazine standby, one Miss Bif- 
fin, who used to do worsted work with 
her toes, and made a fortune by exhibit- 
ing herself in Leicester square, London. 
Thomas Inglefield was born without arms 
or legs, but in spite of this drawback 
managed to draw and etch with considera- 
ble skill. 

Thomas Roberts’s name is inscribed on 
the scroll of fame because he broke his 
back and walked nearly double. Certain- 
ly, the fact that he owned three asses and 
peddled coal, or that he was called Hig- 
gling Tom and Taffy, could give him no 
claim to renown, and yet the magazines 
of fifty years ago take out their trumpets 
and make the welkin ring with the name 
of Higgling Tom. ; 

Now we come to one whose claims to 
distinction seem to be even 


make a wager, and 
the same day dined 
off a piece of cold 
pancake which he 
had carried for two 
months in his over- 
coat pocket. 

One character em- 
blazoned on this fun- 
ny scroll of immor- 
tality is a certain 
Lord Rokeby, whose 
chief claim on the interest of his fellow 
men seems to have been that he wore a 
beard. Speaking of this, the historian 
says : ‘* Why it was adopted by his lord- 
ship it is not known; reasons for such 
conduct are not easily discovered ; it bids 
defiance to conjecture and baffles all sa- 
gacity.’’ Verily, times change. 

Lord Rokeby, strange to say, was not a 
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slighter than any of the 
others. She appears in a 
street all out of perspective, 
and with limbs and drapery 
all out of drawing. Her 
name when in the flesh was 
Peggy Jones. She picked up 
coal and got drunk, yet out 
come the penny trumpets 
again. Contrast this picture 
with one of Boughton’s ex- 
quisite representations of the 
Burgomaster’s Daughter, 
and then let us be thankful 
that it is our privilege to live 
fifty years after the dynasty 
of the penny and family mag- 
azines. 

The history of great misers 
seems to have had an over- 
whelming attraction for the 
average reader half a century 
More than one half the 
odd characters chronicled in 
the Family Magazine be- 
longed to that genus. Here 
is a sample : one John Elwes, 
whose history is quite curi- 
ous and interesting. He was 
a man of good education, 
good family, good manners 
and enormously rich for 
those days (1784) ; a gambler 
and a miser; a man who 
loaned a friend $35,000 to 





ago, 
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miser nor acentenarian, and forms arather 
agreeable oasis in the biographical waste 
of avarice and years. But we haveonly to 
turn over a few yellow pages of the old 
volume to come again to the favorite topic. 
This time the example chosen is a gentle- 
man who distinguished himself by his an- 
tipathy to flies, was nicknamed Domitian 
and saved money. 

All the queer characters, with the ex- 
ception of Black Hawk, found so far in 
this native magazine have 
been exotics, whose his- 
tories and portraits have 
been copied from British 
sources. But now we are 
refreshed with a bit of 
American enterprise in 
the shape of a portrait and 
biography of a genuine 
American crank, one Lo- 


PETER, THE WILD 
BOY. 


renzo Dow, who was born in Con- 
necticut in 1777. He wore a beard 
and was an itinerant Methodist 
preacher, whose life seems to have 
been passed in travelling, preaching 
and being pelted with bricks and 
kindling wood. 

A few more jaundiced pages fur- 
ther in the volume appears another 
American notoriety, Benjamin B. 
Prichard, the Mammoth Man, who 
weighed 520 pounds, of whom the 
historian writes with true patriotic 
emotion : ‘‘ We would recommend 
to those who are accustomed to look 
with contempt on every cis-Atlantic 
production, to devote a few moments 
to a visit to the American museum, 
where they will at once be con- 
vinced of their error. They will 
there see an American who bids fair 
to rival, and indeed to excel, the 
most famous of all the great men 
of the old world, Daniel Lambert 
himself.’’ The portrait of this gen- 
tleman is a fair example of illustra- 
tive art in those days, and when 
contrasted with any of the speci- 
mens of exquisitely drawn and en- 
graved portraits of eminent men 
which appear almost daily in our 
illustrated periodicals, will appeal 
at once to the self-complacency and 
sense of humor of modern culture. 

We have now glanced through 
the 416 pages of this volume, which 

comprises fifty-two 
weekly numbers of 
the Family Maga- 
zine, and out of all 
the characters por- 
trayed we find seven 
deformities, three 
misers, two centen- 
arians, and nine mis- 
cellaneous ‘‘cranks’’ 
and curiosities, but 
not one man distin- 
guished for his ge- 
nius, learning or 
goodness. Moralists 
and psychologists 
are left to their own 
deductions. 

Next to eccentric 
characters heathen 
mythology appears 
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to have been considered the most impor- 
tant subject for treatment in our old mag- 
azine. Many of the pictures, illustrating 
the exploits of the classic deities, are lu- 
’ dicrous to the last degree, outrivalling the 
work of the most audacious caricaturist. 
Here we have the fair Proserpine abducted 
by the fiery Pluto, the latter looking like 
a journeyman shoemaker, and the former 
the embodiment of as much grace as a 
frozen stocking. Another abduction, that 
of Europa by Jupiter, is treated with equal 
foree and delicacy. The « exquisitely 


beautiful’? Europa, with a wall eye, is car- 


ried off by a “ beautiful white bull’’ with 
a swelled nose, over an exquisite machine- 
ruled sea, away from some democratic 
structures which defy all rules of perspec- 
tive, and three malformed unfortunates 
float in their night clothes, while Europa 
seems to «ride a cock horse’’ and enjoy 
the situation amazingly. 
Natural history is another 
strong point with the Family 
Magazine, the engravings 
having the usual character- 
istics of roughness and inac- 
curacy. Of one specimen, a 
peculiarly groggy old lion, 
the editor says, ‘*‘ The cut we 
now give exhibits the lion in 
all his majesty and glory.’’ 
Of leaning towers, for 
which our progenitors seem 
to have had a partiality 
amounting to infatuation, we 
have four specimens, those 
of Pisa, Bologna, Glamorgan- 
shire, and Tridgenorth castle. 
A copy of a picture of the Bo- 
logna towers is reproduced in 
this article ; it may serve to 
recall some youthful memo- 
ries to older readers, and as an 
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example of the art of wood engraving half 
acentury ago. It must be borne in mind 
that the reproduction is only about one- 
sixth the size of the original, and is cor- 
respondingly finer in texture than that 
from which it is copied. 

Among the other engravings in this old 
magazine are many illustrations of starry 
phenomena, plentiful waterfalls, curious 
rocks and trees, rocking stones, antiqui- 
ties, landscapes, polar expeditions, snake 
charmers, flying machines, machinery, 
phrenology and earthquakes. One of the 
landscapes, a view 
in the Catskill 
mountains, is acu- 
rious specimen of 
the engraver’s art 
in New York at 
that period. 

In the letterpress 
almost every sub- 
ject is touched 
upon, save the. 
fashions and sport- 
ing matters ; liter- 
ature, science, the arts, poetry, history 
and even news receive their fair share of 
attention. ? 

One of the poems entitled The Bucket, 
by Woodworth, is the one we are familiar 
with as The Old Oaken Bucket, and as it 
is printed without being accredited to any 
other source, we may presume that in 
these pages it first saw the light. In an- 
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other part of the volume is a 
review of a poem on the dis- 
eases of the teeth, entitled 
‘«« Dentologia,”’ by Solyman 
Brown, A.M., of which the 
critic speaks very highly. 
Unfortunately no extracts are 
given from the “five cantos 
of classic and flowing num- 
bers ” which we are told con- 
stitute the work. 

Among the news items we 
find that «‘An outrage was 
recently committed on the 
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person of the President of the 
United States, by Lieutenant 
Randolph of the United States Navy. . . . 
This is the first instance of an assault on 
a President of the United States, and, as 
might be expected, meets with universal 
reprobation.”’ 
‘«« The late arrivals at Boston from Smyr- 
na give the particulars of 





the occupation of Smyrna 
by the Egyptian army 
in the name of Ibrahim 
Pacha.”’ 

‘*A horrid murder was 
committed in Morris- 
town, New Jersey, last 
week on the person of 
Samuel Sayre, Esquire, his wife and col- 
ored serva‘:t girl.’”’ 

«The number of foreign arrivals at this 
port during the month of April was 271— 
a larger number than ever arrived before 
in a single month.”’ 

History repeats itself. Egypt is again 
in hot water. New Jersey keeps up her 
sanguinary reputation, and «foreign ar- 
rivals’’ at this port are more numerous 
than they ever were before. 

Further, ‘Immense damage has been 
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occasioned in the West by the recent flood. 
The Mohawk was never before known to 
have risen to such a height.” 

««There has been a tremendous hurri- 
cane in Delaware county in this state.’’ 

Another item is as follows: «It is said 
that Talleyrand has expressed the opinion 
that Joseph Bonaparte will within one 
year be seated on the throne of France.”’ 

“The Sangerfield Intelligencer, New 
York, is printed by the proprietors, two 
girls—and worked on a Cheese Press.”’ 

There is an atmosphere of serenity about 
the tawny pages of a journal of the past 
like this, akin to the cloistered stillness 
of an old cathedral, which produces a rest- 
ful placidity of mind right good for the 
weary soul. 

But, putting aside all adventitious at- 
tractions, our old magazine is really a 
most instructive work. In some respects 
it is far behind our corresponding publi- 
cations of today, particularly in the artis- 
tic and mechanical execution of its work, 
but in some others it might teach a lesson 
or two to many of those who now control 
popular periodical literature. 
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THE REPORTERS’ GALLERY IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


AT WASHINGTON. 


By T. C. CRAWFORD. 


“T“HE ideal newspaper correspondent 

is a gentleman. He is a man of 
education and refinement. He has a cor- 
rect knowledge of the history of his coun- 
try and an intimate acquaintance with the 
local affairs of the special section of coun- 
try served by him. He should be a man 
of tact, gracious address and with access 
to the best circles of society. He isa man 
who never betrays a confidence and who 
would rather be beaten in a matter of 
news than abuse a trust confided to him. 
More than this, the ideal correspondent 
never misrepresents. He never allows 
partisan color to give a tinge to his re- 


ports. He seeks only to present facts 
as they are. His entire life is spent in 
cultivating his vision so as to see things 
correctly, without false lights and shad- 
ows. 

That is the ideal correspondent. He 
exists in the same proportion as the ideal 
Christian. No one ever arrives at per- 
fection, but it is important to have a high 
standard. What I have given above is 
the standard of all honest special corre- 
spondents. ‘The best trained in the coun- 
try, who have raised special correspond- 
ence almost to the rank of a profession, 
are to be found at Washington. Here 


Theron Clark Crawford entered upon newspaper work in 1869, as city editor 


and local staff combined of the Milwaukee News. 


In 1871 he went to St. Louis, 


joining the staff of the Journal of that city; and shortly afterward was sent to 
Washington as its representative. Mr. Crawford’s correspondence attracted the 
attention of Mr. Wilbur F. Storey, who made him chief of the Washington bureau 
of the Chicago Times. This position he retained for seven years. In 1883 Mr. 
Crawford transferred his services to the Chicago Daily News, and a year later to 
the New York World. In 1887 he went to London for the World, and spent three 
— there organizing its European service. Last winter Mr, Crawford again 
ook up his work in Washington, and furnished the New York Tribune with a 
signed letter daily, doing also other newspaper and literary work. Mr. Craw- 
ford, who is now forty-two years of , was married in 1879 to Miss Inez Joyce, 
a daughter of Congressman Charles H. Joyce of Vermont. 
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they occupy to a certain extent an in- 
dependent position. In other cities a 
special cortespondent of a newspaper is 
generally connected with the office of 
some local journal. These correspond- 
ents with few exceptions are news cor- 
respondents in the general sense of the 
word. Their field embraces all of the 
items of interest collected by the tele- 
graphic service of a newspaper. In 
Washington the field for a special cor- 
respondent is political. He is rarely 
called upon to treat of other subjects. 
It is only when an incident occurs of 
so grave a character as to attract na- 
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the best sense of the word at Washing- 
ton. The men who control and who di- 
rect are always few in number. They are 
the ones who make the least disturbance 
in the transaction of affairs. Their work 
is done in the privacy of the library, and 
the influences that they direct are never 
seen upon the surface. If a correspond- 
ent has intimate relations with one or 
two of the real leaders he is certain to 
know the true and correct tendency of 
affairs. It is only such relations that 
give him a real inside view. The outside 
view is nearly always wrong. The rank- 
and-file politicians never know what is 


== going on until the matter has passed be- 


yond the point of being news. The rank- 
and-file statesmen are always ready to 


| express offhand the most positive dec- 


larations, and naturally, through their 


| emphasis and assumption of knowledge, 


might deceive anyone not thoroughly 
familiar with the life at Washington. I 
once heard an honest member of Congress 
say that he read the New York news- 


| papers for the purpose of finding out 


what was going on in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This is a very good illus- 
tration of the idea. He saw in the House 
the course of the proceedings so far as 
the surface was concerned, but the under- 
lying spirit necessary to give a correct 
idea of what was before him was beyond 
his reach, 

What painters call the values of a 
picture is an expression that should be 


4 employed in correctly estimating the news 


E. B. WIGHT. 


tional attention that it deserves notice 
at his hands. A correspondent, to be 
successful in Washington, should first 
be familiar with the history of the politics 
of his own country. Heshould know the 
story of each administration. He should 
be reasonably familiar with all public 
questions, so as to discuss them intelli- 
gently with public men with whom he 
is brought in contact. Just in the pro- 
portion that he is cultivated and well in- 
formed upon these subjects he is admit- 
ted to the intimacy and confidence of the 
leaders who control and direct affairs at 
the national capital. 

It is very important that a correspond- 
ent aim high if he wishes to succeed in 


of the capital. Almost the entire worth 


J of a piece of information depends upon 


the person who furnishes it. This has 
not always been understood by the man- 
agement of outside newspapers. It was 
only a very short time ago that a promi- 
nent newspaper in New York sent over a 
special train loaded down with enterpris- 
ing reporters, for the purpose of making 
a wholesale interview with Congress upon 
some public question. ‘The result was 
just what might have been expected. 
There was a great expenditure of money 
and energy without obtaining anything 
of the slightest interest or value. Not a 
single member of any importance cared 
to talk to strangers and to take part in 
such a wholesale production of opinion 
The men who came to do this piece of 
wholesale interviewing were wholly un 
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familiar with politics and could do no 
more than ask the set questions assigned 
to them by their city editor and record the 
stereotyped answers. All of the small 
men in Congress talk with great volubil- 
ity, as they always do when they have 
a chance to appear in the newspapers, 
but no one familiar with national politics 
could have found in the en@ire collection 
one word approaching even the semblance 
of news or an opinion of value, for the 
reason that not a single one of the leaders 
was caught by the wholesale drag-net 
thrown out. 

I give this as an illustration of the idea 
of certain newspaper managers who pre- 
fer quantity instead of quality. Itis the 
same kind of enterprise which, at the na- 
tional conventions, sends out hundreds of 
reporters to interview in a block the dele- 
gates, a majority of whom know nothing 
and can know nothing of the situation. 
The political managers are locked behind 
closed doors and there make the agree- 
ments which decide the fate of the battle. 
I think half a column would tell the story 
of the actual news of each day’s proceed- 
ings in connection with a national con- 
vention. This same principle must be 
applied to the Washington field. It must 
be borne in mind that the rank and file in 
politics know nothing and can contribute 
only misinformation, while it is the few 
who hold the key to the situation. 
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The news of Washington was gathered 
for many years in a haphazard, unsystem- 
atic fashion. This was owing to no fault 
of the correspondents, but rather to lack 
of comprehension upon the part of news- 
papers of the requirements of the situ- 
ation. Today there are two systems, 
thorough and complete, for the gathering 
of what is called the routine news at the 
capital. These systems are to be found 
in the organizations of the New York 
Associated Press and the United Press 
services. These services are organized 
exactly in the same manner as the city 
news department of any one of the great 
dailies. The chief of these services oc- 
cupies the position of directing editor. 
He makes out all of the assignments, 
reads the copy and attends to the trans- 
mission of the matter collected to the 
New York offices, where the bulk of it is 
distributed. The reporters of these two 
bureaus visit the White House and the 
departments each day, collect there the 
reports of the various bureaus and bring 
in the official reports of all business trans- 
actions ofa public nature. They bring from 
the White House the list of the appoint- 
ments made and everything relating to the 
executive acts. From the halls of Con- 
gress they furnish the condensed reports 
of the debates and the action of the com- 
mittees. The New York Associated Press, 
under the direction of Mr. David R. 
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JOHN M. CARSON. 


McKee, and the United Press, under the 
direction of Mr. P. V. Degraw, are thor- 
oughly well equipped and splendidly 
managed. There is no news service in 
the country that is more systematic and 
complete than the service sent out by 
these two bureaus. They have so far ad- 
vanced in the collection of news that they 
take up subjects formerly left entirely to 
the special correspondent. 

The executive sessions of the Senate 
are supposed to be secret. Their proceed- 
ings are held behind closed doors, while 
senators are pledged by their honor not 
to mention a word of what takes place 
behind them. Yet the two news services 
can always be trusted in the event of any 
session of importance to furnish an ac- 
curate report of what takes place, even to 
a record of the votes cast in a close or 
exciting contest. 

The perfection of these two news ser- 
vices has left a clear field to the special 
correspondents for descriptive writing, 
pen pictures, interviews, talks with pub- 
lic men and the noting of that floating 
gossip which is so essential in the mak- 
ing up of a correct picture of current 
events. It is not enough to know the 
phraseology of a bill introduced in Con- 
gress. The most innocent-looking meas- 
ure may have behind it a most interesting 
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story. ,It may be some skilfully devised 
raid upon the treasury or, upon the other 
hand, it may be some work of patriotism 
requiring words of praise instead of criti- 
cism. To explain and to criticise pend- 
ing measures is one of the duties of the 
special corespondent. To do this cor- 
rectly and to have his criticism of value 
he must be a #han of experience and with 
a good knowledge of current affairs. 

The chief correspondent today of a 
prominent newspaper at Washington has 
an office made up of two or three rooms. 
These offices are comfortably furnished 
in the style of a professional lawyer’s 
quarters. The chief correspondent has 
from one to two assistant correspondents 
and a telegraph operator who works the 
special wire which now connects the lead- 
ing correspondence bureaus with their 
home offices. These wires are generally 
ready for the service of the bureau after 
eight o’clock. Editorials, special corre- 
spondence and news despatches are sent 
over these wires. The leading news- 
papers rarely use the mails even for 
stories and gossip. Their wire costs them 
a round sum, and no increased expense 
is involved in keeping it busy during the 
time it is placed at their disposal. The 
chief correspondent also has at his dis- 
posal a fund for the purchase of news. It 
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is only occasionally that a valuable piece 
of news is brought into a special corre- 
spondent’s office by any outside person. 
Sometimes, where an important document 
in a department is held for secret consid- 
eration, a confidential clerk will venture 
to give an abstract or a copy of the docu- 
ment itself to a correspondent for a valua- 
ble consideration. But such cases are 
rare and yearly become more rare. Gen- 
erally, a clerk comes to a correspondent’s 
office only for the purpose of relating 
some story of maladministration. Some- 
times these visitors are conscientious and 
are actuated by the best of motives. 
Sometimes they are only malicious and 
are merely seeking 
to make trouble. 
Their visits are al- 
ways regarded as 
confidential and 
their identity is 
never betrayed, yet 
the correspondent 
has to use rare dis- 
cretion and judg- 
ment not to be im- 
posed upon and to 
decide whether the 
case is one deserv- 
ing publication or 
not. 

The natural posi- 
tion of a correspond- 
ent is antagonistic 
to an administra- 
tion. It is the easi- 
est line of criti- 
cism; it requires 
much less labor to 
abuse than it does to praise. So a corre- 
spondent’s first and natural tendency is 
to denounce the corruption of national 
politics. He listens too much to the chat- 
ter of Washington, and is too ready to re- 
cord the grievances of disappointed men 
who have failed in their ambitions. Such 
failures always ascribe their lack of suc- 
cess to the dishonesty and corruption of 
national politics and politicians. As the 
correspondent becomes more experienced, 
however, he becomes more discriminat- 
ing. He learns that even politicians are 
very much like men in other occupations. 
They are neither better nor worse. He 
comes after a time to believe in the high- 
minded views and upright aims of public 
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men who he first thought were the most 
arrant knaves. 

There is one picture that always appears 
to remain in the public mind in connec- 
tion with any story of a newspaper corre- 
spondent’s life. This is one of two cor- 
respondents racing for the control of a 
telegraph wire. The faithful and enter- 
prising correspondent who captures the 
wire by arriving first holds it by placing 
before the awe-stricken operator a copy 
of the Holy Bible. The operator is then 
directed, in stern and hang-the-expense 
tones, to keep sending from that book until 
he, the correspondent, has time to prepare 
the despatch to take its place. The corre- 
spondent who fails 
is the counterfoil for 
this picture of tri- 
umphantenergy. I 
do not know how 
many times I have 
seen this picture 
upon the stage and 
in stories of special 
correspondents in 
various campaigns. 
In war campaigns, 
in remote and un- 
settled parts of a 
country, there 
might be some such 
struggle over a 
wire. Onceortwice 
such struggles have 
occurred in the 
early history of 
news gathering. 
The faithful corre- 
spondents, who evi- 
dently are supposed by the public to have 
constantly upon their persons a copy of 
Holy Writ, to be employed exclusively 
for the purpose of holding telegraph wires, 
would not find under ordinary circum- 
stances any necessity or occasion for at- 
tempting to capture a wire. It was not 
long ago that I saw a thrilling story of a 
race of a Washington correspondent to 
gain possession of a wire. It is hard to 
destroy a romantic story. The fact is that 
there could have been at no time during 
the last twenty years a possibility of such 
acontest. There are thousands of wires 
going out of Washington. The stories of 
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hundreds of correspondents could be han- 
dled by the main office of the Western 
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Union almost simultaneously. Over 400,- 
ooo words have been sent out in an even- 
ing by this office. So swift and wonder- 
ful is the machine for sending out news 
that the most remarkable feats of news 
sending have been accomplished. I once 
gave Mr. Young, the chief of the Western 
Union’s operating room, a public docu- 
ment containing 15,000 words. Under 
the conditions given the document could 
be had for only half an hour. It was not 
possible to copy it, and the document 
could not be marked or disfigured in any 
way. Mr. Young took this precious paper, 
separated deftly its numerous leaves, dis- 
tributed it through his great office, and 
in twenty-five minutes’ time the 15,000 
words were on the register in New York 
and the document, without a spot upon it, 
was restored to its owner. 

The various correspondents at the capi- 
tal are notable for qualities essentially 
different. Some of them are excellent 
descriptive writers, and in this field have 
made almost their entire reputation. 
Others have made reputations through 
political study and through intimate ac- 
quaintance with leading public men. 
Others have confined themselves to the 
lighter fields of gossip and current surface 
news, while a few appear to be strong in 
all of the branches named. 

Upwards of 160 newspaper correspond- 
ents are admitted to the two reporters’ 
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galleries in the Senate and the House. 
This list is very carefully prepared upon 
formal application made to a standing 
committee of the correspondents, of which 
for many years General H. V. Boynton 
was chairman. The conditions for ad- 
mission to the gallery are rigid. A cor- 
respondent must be engaged actually in 
the transmission of news to his paper, 
and must have no other means of liveli- 
hood through an appointment in any of 
the departments. He also must declare 
upon his honor that he has no interest in 
pending legislation. Of the list of men 
actually admitted nearly all are tele- 
graphic news correspondents who write an 
occasional mail letter. No women are ad- 
mitted to the gallery. The reason for this 
is that the work of the women correspond- 
ents at the capital is confined almost ex- 
clusively to social matters. They have no 
special object in coming to the gallery. 
Ifa woman should be employed by a news- 
paper to do telegraphic news work she 
undoubtedly would be admitted to the 
reporters’ gallery upon the presentation 
of her credentials to the press commit- 
tee. 

Outside of this official list there are 
probably 100 or more occasional corre- 
spondents who have clerkships in the de- 
partments or who are attached to the 
private service of senators or members of 
the House. The private secretaries of 
members are often in correspondence with 
the leading journal of their employer’s 
district. The clerkships of the leading 
committees in the two Houses used to be 
given to the representatives of prominent 
newspapers, but as the years have gone 
on the newspapers have felt the advan- 
tage of paying their correspondents so 
that they would not care to accept other 
positions. The pay of the average corre- 
spondent of the leading newspapers of the 
East and the West is in the neighborhood 
of $5000 a year. Some of them make 
more, and some of them do not quite reach 
that amount. Special correspondents 
have been paid as high as $10,000 a year 
in Washington. This compensation from 
any one newspaper, however, is very ex- 
ceptional. Some of the correspondents 
are men of moderate fortunes and wide 
experience. Nearly all of them have 
their own homes and have much more 
conifortable positions, so far as their pay 
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and their surroundings are concerned, 
than the average member of Congress. 
Many of the correspondents are men of 
European experience. Mr. Wight, the 
correspondent of the Boston Journal, is a 
man of unusual culture. He has had the 
advantage of four or five years of study 
abroad. He speaks and reads French and 
German with great ease and correctness. 
He has a very fine library and one of 
the best collections of scrapbooks in the 
United States. He so values this collec- 
tion that, upon the occasion of a fire in 
the neighborhood, one of the. newspaper 
wags accused him of throwing the baby 
of the family out of the second-story win- 
dow and carrying the cradle gently down 
the stairs filled with his scrapbooks. 
This was, of course, a witticism of a light- 
minded correspondent who did not appre- 
ciate the value of facts. Mr. Wight’s 
collection and newspaper clippings of 
current events are arranged upon such a 
system that they will be of the greatest 
possible value to the historian. 

General H. V. Boynton, the veteran 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette, was a distinguished offi- 
cer during the war. He came out of the 
service with the grade of brigadier gen- 
eral. He is aman of iron character, un- 
yielding opinions, and is one of the most 
combative writers of the capital. He 
writes clean, incisive English, and thor- 
oughly believes in what he writes. I 
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think this may be said too of every corre- 
spondent who is successful. The public 
opinion which represents correspondents 
writing gayly upon any side for which 
they are paid is not correct. General 
Boynton has the confidence of every pub- 
lic man with whom he is brought in con- 
tact. He is dignified, upright and thor- 
oughly loyal to his profession. There is 
no man who would come so quickly to 
the rescue of a younger correspondent 
when the latter is involved in any contro- 
versy. There is no one who would be 
more ready to give advice and encourage- 
ment to young newspaper writers, and 
there are few men in Congress who have 
such a wide knowledge of public affairs as 
General Boynton. 

Space will not permit more than a casual 
reference to the personality of the corre- 
spondents. Asaclass they are most up- 
right and devoted to the service of their 
newspapers. In all the years of scandal 
at Washington following the war it was 
only upon the rarest occasions that a 
correspondent was involved. And in no 
instance has the newspaper of a corre- 
spondent of any importance been involved 
in any of the congressional scandals of the 
day. Upon several occasions they have 
been imprisoned by the august Senate for 
too much enterprise in capturing treaties 
from its secret archives or securing some 
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other of the forbidden subjects of the 
executive sessions. 

Of the younger members of the profes- 
sion Mr. H. B. F. Macfarland, the presi- 
dent of the Gridiron club, is perhaps the 
most prominent. Although I speak of 
him as of the younger correspondents he 
has seen eleven years of service at the 
capital as the correspondent of the Boston 
Herald and Philadelphia Record. He is 
the descendant of a correspondent. His 
father won his reputation as correspond- 
ent of the Philadelphia Press during the 
war. Mr. Macfarland is of Scotch descent 
and has all the tenacity of purpose and 
energy of the race from which he came. 
He is one of the most conscientious and 
high-minded writers of the American 
press. Later in prominence, but a man 
who is making his mark, is D. S. Barry, 
who represents the New York Sun. He 
is one of the youngest men in the row. 
He is only thirty-one years of age but he 
has had an unusual experience in Wash- 
ington. He began here as a page in the 
Senate, and consequently in this position 
learned many things which no correspond- 
ent ever would know in the actual course 
of his duties. Pages have access to the 
executive sessions of the Senate, and are 
admitted behind the scenes in all of the 
political games which are devised in that 
august body. The pages are regarded as 
of no more consequence than so many arti- 
cles of furniture. They are considered too 
small to know what is going on. But 
they rapidly develop in such a school and 
become astute politicians very early in 
life. If it does not spoil a boy it gives 
him a very good training for the future. 
Mr. Barry was unspoiled, and conse- 
quently many of the touches in the Sun 
from his pen come from his early knowl- 
edge of Senate affairs and politics, acquired 
asa page. Mr. Barry has a good address 
and is thoroughly liked by public men. 
He writes easily and has the complete 
confidence of his paper. 

The women correspondents are not paid 
as well as the men, and comparatively 
few of them are employed. The reason 
for this is that the newspapers prefer 
men in a political field. The work of the 
women is generally confined to social life 
and to letter writing. The telegraph an- 
ticipates so much that one must be a very 
individual and original writer to be able 
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to send interesting communications by 
post. One of the highest paid of the 
women writers was Mary Clemmer Ames. 
She received for a number of years from 
the Independent $2000 a year for a weekly 
letter. Her success came at a time when 
letter writing from the capital was a great 
feature. With what she gained in general 
literature she left a moderate fortune. 
Another writer of the gentler sex who 
found fortune at the capital is Mrs. Briggs, 
who wrote for a number of years under 
the nom-de-plume of «« Olivia.’’ She was 
a careful and accurate writer and at one 
time her name was to be seen in the col- 
umns of nearly all of the leading news- 
papers. She invested the savings of that 
time in real estate at Chicago and in 
Washington, and the advance of this prop- 
erty has made her worth at least $500,000. 
She is one of the most notable instances 
of success of the women writers at the 
capital. 

The correspondents in the main are on 
very good terms with public men. No 
reputable correspondent ever interviews a 
public man without his permission, and 
none of them would think of reporting for 
their newspapers any private conversa- 
tions, however interesting. Yet public 
men, I think, are more comfortable and 
feel freer when there are no correspondents 
present. The reason for this lies in the 
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fact that the two classes are to a certain 
degree antagonistic. The position of a 
newspaper correspondent is toa great ex- 
tent that of a critic, and the public man 
feels as kindly towards him as the average 
author does towards the average critic. 
He thinks he is a good fellow when he 
praises but has grave doubts concern- 
ing his moral worth when he criticises. 
Some of the men who are the best treat- 
ed by the newspapers are the most un- 
grateful. Such men pursue towards the 
newspaper correspondents a course of un- 
yielding deference, but in the privacy of 
their conversation with their associates 
declare that such a course is 
one of policy only and that 
they hate the newspapers. 
Undoubtedly the newspapers 
have had their share in ele- 
vating the standard of affairs 
at Washington. In former 
times, in the good old days 
of the fathers that many peo- 
ple love to talk about, there 
were gambling houses the 
full length of Pennsylvania 
avenue. It was not consid- 
ered a disgraceful thing for 
a public man to be openly a 
patron of such places. Even 
the greatest leaders went arm 
inarmtothesedens. These 
gambling houses and kin- 
dred institutions lost public 
tolerance through the influ- 
ence of a public sentiment 
awakened by the newspa- 
pers. Thecorruptions which 
followed the war and which 
made Washington the centre of a storm 
cloud of scandal were cleared away by 
newspaper exposures. The word expos- 
ure has been frequently abused. It is 
sometimes merely the weapon of malice 
or partisan spite; but the exposures made 
by the newspapers during this period 
were in the highest interests of the public 
and the result was a purification of public 
morals. Today the newspaper correspond- 
ents of the capital swarm everywhere. It 
is to their interest correctly to represent 
what they see. It would be impossible 
for any set of corporations or lobbyists to 
control them. I should not venture to 
say that there might not be found among 
them, perhaps, as in any class of people, a 
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few who might be tempted; but I am 
sure that the majority of them are above 
reproach in the conduct of their work 
and beyond temptation to swerve from 
the line of their duty. The constant at- 
tention of so many intelligent critics di- 
rected upon public affairs has done much 
to sweep away the scandals of the past. 
The fault of the present situation, so far 
as the influence of the correspondents is 
concerned, is their lack of unity. If cor- 
respondents were a united, harmonious 
body, brought together for the sole pur- 
pose of the highest aims, their influence 
would be irresistible. It has never been 
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found possible, however, to make any 
such union of the correspondents. The 
only society that has thus far succeeded is 
the Gridiron club, and the reason that it 
has held together so long and so harmo- 
niously is because its objects are social. 
The correspondents are men of too indi- 
vidual character and too strong prejudices 
or convictions ever to be able to work to- 
gether for any public purposesof a politi- 
cal character. 

There are very few strong partisans 
among the Washington correspondents, in 
the usual acceptance of that term. The 
successful correspondent is on terms of 
equal intimacy with the leaders of both 
the great political parties. Toacquireand 
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retain this intimacy he must keep his 
mind clear of political bias. He criticises 
each side impartially. After a few years 
of service at the national capital the mind 
of the average newspaper correspondent 
becomes broader and the narrow preju- 
dices and contracted views incident to his 
previous limited sphere of observation are 
shaken off. A close acquaintance with 
public men does not always tend to ele- 
vate one’s opinion of the statesmen of the 
country, but it enables a keen observer 
to discriminate between the sincere and 
honest politician and the hypocritical 
demagogue. 

A few of the correspondents reach out 
into the field of literature. But in the main 
very little of this is done. Occasionally 
an article is seen in some of the maga- 
zines from some of their pens, but ordi- 
narily the exactions of their newspapers 
are too great to give them the necessary 
leisure for independent writing. There is 
no correspondent of prominence who does 
not write up to the standard of the best 
magazines. But his mind is fully occu- 
pied with the work that he has in hand. 


The responsibility of representing an im- 


portant journal is not a light one. The 
burden of this work is always with its 
correspondent. If he is a conscientious 
man he never goes to bed at night with- 
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out the fear that he has missed some 
thing, and he has no courage in the 
morning for his breakfast until he has 
glanced at the papers to see what has 
happened during the night. Today times 
are more peaceful, because there are no 
great issues. The correspondents there- 
fore lead quieter lives and do not have the 
same horrible fear of ‘‘scoops’’ to blight 
their existences. There has grown up 
also a spirit of good will which has a 
tendency to soften rivalry between them. 
This, however, would all disappear if we 
were to be plunged suddenly into a period 
of great events. The correspondent who 
today is easy and good-natured and in- 
clined to avoid undue exertion would 
then become transformed into a perfect 
embodiment of energy, who would ruth- 
lessly sacrifice his best friend upon the 
altar of news and in the interest of his 
paper. He would know no fiercer joy 
than the blissful thought that he had 
arrived at some brilliant success through 
circumvention or downfall of a rival corre- 
spondent. To reverse the picture, he 
would know no more bitter despair than 
to be beaten in the struggle for news. But 
for such rivalries and for such contests one 
must await moreexciting times. To quote 
an old war phrase, at the present moment 
« All is quiet on the Potomac.”’ 


THE REPORTERS’ LOBBY IN THE CAPITOL. 





FENCING AND FENCERS IN 
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Y this time we 
should be pre- 
pared for sur- 
prises in France. 
How often have 
we heard that the 
republic was 
one in name 
only and that 
the monarchy or the 
empire was certain ! | 

Well, the duel is go- \! \ cM rf 

WF ing out and al A \ MBAINES ; f 

exercises are all the rage ! . Faw 
Just now the two great repub- \ ON ( Re 
lics of the old world and the new are Ls 

exchanging ideas in athletics, the results of which 
may be farther-reaching than a war. The French 
have been seized with a passion for exercise hardly 
less absorbing than that which still keeps English- 
men foremost in cricket and in rowing, notwithstand- 
ing occasional defeat by oarsmen and cricketers from 
Australia and America. 

In the army great attention is being paid to gym- 
nastics and every man is supposed to serve. Societies 
for gymnastic exercises are formed in many towns 
where heretofore the young men grew up without 
any training whatever. The bicycle is very popular ; 
yachting ang rowing are increasing in favor ; lawn 
tennis has the sanction of good society and has broken 
down the barriers which hitherto have hedged about 
the young unmarried lady, well bred or of noble birth ; 
foot races, swimming races, canoe races now vie with 
the monopoly long held by the turf as events that in- 
terest all classes and they even stimulate those who 
only live to bet. It was in consequence of this change 
on the part of the French that Baron de Coubertin, 
having visited the United States in behalf of his gov- 
ernment, induced a team of long-distance runners, 
sprinters and jumpers belonging to the Manhattan 
Athletic club of New York to enter the games at Paris 
last Fourth of July. Their victory was complete, but 
the French intend to profit by the defeat, as they have 
profited by their overthrow in 1870 at the hands of 
Germany. 

In one branch of athletics the French have excelled, 
however ; for the last two centuries, if not three, they 
have produced the best men in the sport of fencing, 
while their preéminence seems to have increased during the present cen- 
tury step by step with a relative preponderance over other nations on the 
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European continent in literature and the 
fine arts. One rarely hears of a great 
swordsman in Spain while those of Italy 
are few compared with the French. Paris 


throws a spell, she has a power of attrac- 
tion, over Italy and Spain, which draws 
many of the finest minds of those penin- 
sulas to her in their youth and turns them 
into Frenchmen, just as she draws Pro- 
vencgals from the south, Bretons from the 
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west, Swiss and Austrians from the east- 
ward and Bavarians and Alsatians from 
the north. She is at present the centre 
where the greatest number of good teach- 
ers of swordsmanship can be found and 
where one may encounter the greatest va- 
riety of amateur fencers. And from this 
centre swordsmanship as a science has 
radiated in all directions. The chief in- 
structor at Moscow is M. Pons, the son of 

the more famous mas- 
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ter-at-arms of that 

name. In Rome the 

methods of Signor 

Masaniello Parise are 

largely if not exclu- 

sively French, and the 

same may be said of 

Signor Pini, a very 

skilful swordsman of 

Leghorn. The old 

Italian system of fencing is 

preserved in Naples more out 

of patriotism than because it 

commends itself to any large body 

of amateurs. So far as fencing ex- 

ists in England its style is exclu- 

sively French, while there is no difference 

whatever between the teaching of Belgian 

and French instructors. In Mexico, Bra- 

zil and the Argentine the teachers are 

French. Finally, we of the United States 

have begun to enter into the sport, using, 

like other countries, the rules and regula- 

tions established by the masters of France 
in the present century. 

Here, then, we find the younger repub- 
lic exchanging with ours one old and 
highly perfected form of athletics for a 
number of exercises which have taken 
comparatively few years to develop under 
the vigorous fosterage of Americans. 
Neither New York nor New Orleans nor 
Boston nor Philadelphia has ever been 
long without some professor of the science 
of the sword ; but until 1875 no teacher of 
that science in North America could make 


-his living by his profession alone, and 


until 1882 no large number of amateurs 
could be kept together anywhere to prac- 
tise the art. The Fencers Club of New 
York, founded in 1883, began the serious 
introduction of a game which hitherto had 
languished in the United States to such 
a degree that its existence might well have 
been ignored. At present the club has 
nearly 200 members. Schools and clubs 
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for athletics patron- 
ize the game and 
four masters make 
comfortable livings 
in New York by 
teaching fencing 
alone. If, in other 
kinds of games de- 
manding tact, pa- 
tience, trained mus- 
cular power and 
brainwork, Ameri- 
cans have shown 
themselves singu- 
larly proficient ; if 
they have excelled in billiards, rifle shoot- 
ing, bicycling, rowing, yachting and pu- 
gilism, there seems no reason to doubt 
that as soon as fencing becomes general- 
ly established individuals gifted with a 
phenomenal aptitude for sword-play will 
be developed, who may in their turn de- 
feat the best amateurs that France can 
send against them. 


Fencing itself is in France a unit ; that 
is to say, nearly everybody is agreed on 
the main lines of the game, while a great 
deal of individual difference may be ob- 
served in the style of different professors. 
But this being said, the professors may be 
divided broadly into the military and the 
civilian. Sorrowful to relate, there is a 
quarrel between the professors of the art 
who instruct in the military schools of 
fence and those who teach citizens in 
Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux and 
other towns large enough to support a 
fencing floor for civilians. The army has 
a college or high school of military gym- 
nastics, in which fencing cuts the best 
figure, the headquarters being near Paris 
at Joinville-le-Pont. Here are formed the 
masters-at-arms who are distributed on 
graduation to the various regiments of 
engineers, artillery, cavalry and infantry, 
in France and Algiers. At the Ecole de 
Gymnastique Militaire of Joinville-le-Pont 
not only the officers and subalterns but 
the corporals and men are obliged to prac- 
tise thrice a week. They fence according 
to the principles laid down in a Manuel 
d’Escrime approved May 18, 1877 by the 
Minister of War—principles which do not 
differ in any important point from those 
taught by the civilian professors of Paris. 
As is the case at West Point and Anna- 
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polis, more men are graduated each year 
than possibly can get places as professors 
of fence attached to regiments. And there 
the shoe pinches. For these graduates 
enter into competition with the prévéts 
or lieutenants of the civilian masters in 
Paris and the larger cities, lowering the 
salaries ; or they become direct rivals of 
the masters by setting up for themselves 
on the strength of their diplomas from the 
army school, while the favored ones who 
get places with regiments are also glad 
to teach civilians, in rivalry with local 


instructors who have no salary from the 


state. 

To meet this feature of the situation a 
number of civilian masters, some of whom 
had been before that period at the school 
of Joinville-le-Pont, met in 1886 to dis- 
cuss, and ended by founding the Academy 
of Arms. 

They were twenty in all, including the 
Mérignacs, father and son, Jean Ayat, 
Camille Prévost, son of the old master 
of that name, and one or two more pro- 
fessors of the first class. But, as in all 
cases of the kind, the twenty Maitres Titu- 
laires, as they called themselves, includ- 
ed respectable names which did not rep- 
resent great swordsmen; and this gave 
deep offence. Then the twenty added to 
their academy certain maitres adjoints, 
membres correspondants and membres 
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honoraires, the first representing associate members, as it weie on pro 
bation. They made the Minister of War the president of honor, electc| 
General Lewal, M. Ducreux of the bar and a strong amateur, M. Fér\ 
d’Esclands, vice-presidents of honor, and gave the title of honorary mas 
ter to five elderly swordsmen. They themselves are called 
‘« Masters-at-Arms of the Academy of Paris,’’ and must lx 
twenty-five years old and have exercised for at least two years 
S<S—~ their profession in Paris without a salary from the state. 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, its right to decree a diploma 
_or to establish by election the quality 
-*“* of a given swordsman has been denied 
ar eet: by a great many fencing teachers in 
‘ ZY Paris, so that the name of Maitre Titulaire or 
ine Maitre Adjoint of the Académie d’Armes does 
not carry with it, as yet, the authority that it 
\y may when its scope has been widened and the 
. large majority of good swordsmen of Paris 
have been brought within its limits. The 
antagonism to the military school which 
it has developed is at least unlucky, for 
most of the good fencers have at one time 
or another belonged to the army, and the 
later graduates of Joinville-le-Pont 
learn to regard the academy as 

their foe. 
The military men who live in 
Paris are by no means forced to 
enter the civilian fencing floors in 
order to practise with experts and 
M. BERRETROT, PROFESSOR AT THE CERCLE DES ARMEES DE obtain exercise. At the Cercle des 
nina ik atee. Armées de Terre et Mer—that fine 
club founded by General Boulan- 
ger on the Avenue de l’Opéra—there is a small but excellent fencing floor governed 
by M. Berretrot, Adjudant-Professeur d’Escrime, formerly one of the professors at 
Joinville. Here the professor and four assistants give lessons and exercises to 300 
or 400 members of the military and naval club. In winter the attendance runs up 
to eighty or roo. Amateurs who often figure in the grand exhibitions frequent this 
very convenient salle d’armes. Such are Commandant Derué, formerly of the school 
at Joinville-le-Pont, Lieutenant Bouchard the artist, M. Féry d’Esclands, M.Crémieux 
Foa, captain in the Eighth dragoons, M. Deruis, lieutenant in the artillery, General 
Rébillot of the artillery, M. Rendu, an officer in the Eleventh chasseurs (foot) and 

Lieutenant Kopenhague of the staff. « 

Nor is the military club the only place where officers of the army can fence. In 
the cavalry barracks on the Champs de Mars at the Ecole de Guerre an excellent 
salle d’armes is ruled by M. Michon, where about 200 officers inscribe their names 
every year, and between forty and fifty use the floor daily. Fencing is not obliga 
tory on officers, but with these floors the military and naval men can regard with 
equanimity the efforts of the Académie d’Armes to counteract the advantages the 
army professors possess. If the Académie d’Armes shows a very decided coolness 
toward the military professors, ignoring them for the most part in the assaults given 
in public, and claiming superiority as fencers and teachers, the military men are 
not slow to return their scorn with interest, and maintain that the academicians— 
elderly men for the most part—who as experts no longer 
care to risk reputations painfully acquired and tenderly 
guarded, are neither more nor less than afraid to en- 
counter such vigorous, well-skilled fellows as they ! 

The general movement in athletics has its echo on the “* 
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fencing floors. A little monthly maga- 
zine, edited by a fencer, M. Emile André, 
and called L’ Escrime Frangais, now in its 
second or third year, tries to bind together 
the civil and military masters and the 
larger world of amateurs. Among its 
many good suggestions is a congress of 
fencing men, which shall meet at Paris 
in order to establish relations between the 
various fencing clubs of the country, and 


< 


man comes to France it is the proper thing 
for the Société de 1’ Encouragement to ar- 
range for his appearance in such a way and 
with such an audience that the best mas- 
ters of Paris will not refuse to appear with 
him. It has no building, gallery, or other 
establishment, but is simply an agency 
for the furtherance of the cause of swords- 
manship. 

Meantime it may be noted that a simi- 





fix more exactly the rules 
and regulations to govern 
public assaults at arms. 
Such a congress might take 
up the idea of the Academy 
of Arms and erect it into a 
senate of swordsmen. 

There is still another or- 
ganization in Paris which, 
like the Académie d’ Armes, 
has no building or office, but 
exercises, it is likely, much 
more influence for good on 
the general art of the sword. 
The Académie d’Armes sets 
out to benefit fencing at 
large, but is hampered by 


the obvious suggestion of 
personal advantage and ad- 


vancement for its maitres 
titulaires. The society now 
to be mentioned exists sim- 
ply and solely to further the 
cause of swordsmanship. Its 
president is M. Hébrard de 
Villeneuve, its annual dues 
are very small, and its mem- 
bership is very large, includ- 
ing, theoretically, all the 
amateurs and well-wishers 
of fencing without distinc- 
tion of sex. 

The Société de 1’Encou- 
ragement de l’Escrime gath- 
ers up professors, prévéts, 
amateurs, persons who can 
be induced to subscribe, 
ladies and children, and en- 
rols them for a small annual 
fee on its list. Its office and 
object are the patronage of 
fencing, by arranging pub- 
lic exhibitions, which may 
spread the taste for the game among 
French people and the foreigners who seem 
to take possession of Paris to the exclusion 
of the French. If a distinguished swords- 
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lar organization has been started in New 
York, called the Amateur Fencers’ League 
of America, whose office is to encourage 
fencing ‘(and to formulate and publish 
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rules for the management of fencing con- 
tests in America.’’ So far its chief object 
has been to define what an amateur is ; 
later it may become a more active body. 


Little has been said of that which comes 
uppermost in the minds of people un- 
accustomed to the idea of fencing and 
clubs of fencers—the duel—because of its 
small importance. 
One has to live in 
France to realize how 
little duelling there 
is in a country sup- 
posed by many per- 
sons to reek w'th the 
blood of men unable to sat- 
isfy otherwise the demands 
of their own honor. Duel- 
ling is confined almost entirely 
to journalists, politicians and 
soldiers, and among these a duel 
is becoming year by year more 
a matter to be ashamed of than 
a boast. The influence of Amer- 
ica and England has had much 
to do with this result, but one 
must not forget the curious fact 
that the game of fencing has 
hastened the decline of the 
duello. 

It is a well-established fact 
that gunpowder gave birth to 
fencing as a fine art, because 
gunpowder drove out armor, 
and in the absence of armor 
it became 
necessary 
to defend 
the body 
with a nar- 
row blade. 
Down to 
the Napo- 
«leonic era 
fencing remained a preparation for com- 
bat, and partook of the amusing but un- 
practical conceits imagined by Italian and 
Spanish masters of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The introduction of a 
light but strong mask proved a turning- 
point in its history, for only then could 
many masters study with their pupils the 
finer points of attack and defence. The 
sword itself had then been shortened to 
the size it now holds, though Italians and 
Spaniards kept it long for a good while, 
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and the Neapolitans still use a fleuret that 
retains a suggestion of the rapier. The 
foil as we now have it, the light mask 
and the glove, combined to turn fencing, 
formerly an art practised for the neater 
killing of men, intoa sport, a game, a form 
of athletics less liable to dangerous acci- 
dents than any, and more directly person- 
al and absorbing than the active amuse- 
ments the world 
had hitherto 
known. This af- 
fected the duello 
in a way that 
was not fore- 
seen. 

Instead of 
widening the number of 
men who were confident in 
their own skill and sought 
quarrels in order to show 
that skill by wounding or 
killing others, the develop 
ment of fencing as a sport 
spread the knowledge of 
the uncertainty of results 
inaduel. It gave people 
another interest than the 
old crude one of the wound 
that cripples or kills ; it set 
the mind on intricate or 
beautifully simple move- 
ments resulting in a blood- 
less victory or a defeat 

that left 
no rancor. 
It encour- 
aged good 
temper 
and com- 
Coe nicamey radeship, 
ee... and opened 
= men’s eyes 
to the fact 
that the 
swaggerer and swashbuckler, who figured 
in the old plays when fencing to kill was 
the fashion, was the man least to be feared 
if it came to serious business. 

But there were certain technical modifi- 
cations of the game of fence which have 
exerted a direct pressure on the duel with 
the sword. The slender foil represents 
the slender duelling sword with a point 
but no cutting edge; hence in duelling 
the combatants stand far apart, for as 
there is no cutting blow nothing is gained 
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by closing in. The fine game with the 
foil admits as points that count in the 
game only the blows that reach the upper 
breast fairly and full, rejecting as worse 
than no points the blows that touch the 
mask, the arm or the belt; hence in the 
game of fencing, as in other games, a 
number of rules have grown up which 
steadily repress forward rushes, wild work 
outside the little target of the upper breast 
or the blow that seeks to disarm the oppo- 
nent. It stigmatizes the man who strikes 
after the other has made his own point, 
demands that the one who is hit shall 
proclaim the fact by calling aloud, and 
visits with disapproval him who strikes 
if the combatant has dropped his foil. 

These and other rules of the floor have 
crept into the regulations that govern a 
combat with sharp swords, and modified 
them so much that if it comes to the ter- 
rain, after all efforts of accommodation are 
vain, a duel is one of the least dangerous 
of risks, compared with which steeple- 
chasing and football are games full of peril 
to life and limb As a rule, the umpire 
manages to keep the duellists well apart, 
so that the hand or arm is wounded ; at 
signs of too desperate a rush he interferes 
and the first scratch usually ends the 
affair. 


It would be invidious to affirm, if it 
were in strictness possible, which is the 
finest, best appointed, most agreeable fenc- 
ing floor in Paris. The Ecole d’Escrime 
Francais in the Rue St. Mare, not far from 
the Bourse, is one of the most frequented, 
though its talented master-at-arms, M. 
Rue, is not a member of the academy. 
The scene at this salle is very animated 
between four and seven of an afternoon. 

Another very large cercle for fencers is 
near the Louvre, and still goes by the name 
of Salle Mimiaque, though Mimiaque died 
in 1883. ‘The school continues under M. 
Large, one of Mimiaque’s prévéts. The 
grand fencing gallery contains ten planks 
for couples and the floor will accommodate 
about thirty men at once. It is lit by 


large windows on two sides and has real- 
ly sumptuous lounging rooms, reading 
room, vestiary, lavatory, and a room for 
shower baths of various kinds. It is 
more nearly a club like the Fencers Club 
of New York than many of the cercles 
d’escrime of Paris—that is to say, mem- 
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bers have to be elected. They pay on 
entering twenty dollars, and an annual 
charge of sixty. Still, the professor and 
his prévéts are allowed privileges that 
American clubmen would not relish. 
Members are expected only on Mondays, 
Tuesdays and Fridays, from two to seven 
in the afternoon. 

Another large and fine salle d’armes is 
that kept by M. Roulleau in the Rue des 
Pyramides, much frequented by Ameri- 
cans. M. Roulleau is one of the founders 
of the Académie d’Armes. Smaller in the 
dimensions of its fencing floor but not 
less renowned is the Cercle d’Anjou 
swayed by M. Jean Ayat, a very accom- 
plished swordsman. Its president is the 
Duc de Lesparre, and it includes several 
men with high titles and old names, such 
as the Duc de la Rochefoucault, Count 
Henri de Fitz-James, together with a num- 
ber of the names known in high financial 
matters. Among American members is 
Mr. Henry Ridgeway. 

In the matter of titles, however, no 
club on the left bank of the Seine can 
vie with a little floor on the Rue de Bour- 
gogne in the Quartier St. Germain. Its 
president has the very appropriate name 
of Bonnegarde, as if destiny had pointed 
him out for a swordsman, since the first 
and main care of the swordsman is not so 
much to have a good attack as a good 
guard. Its founders are the Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin, Marquis de la Mazeliére, 
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Vicomte Robert de Rougé, Duc de la 
Rocheguyon, Comte de Ranchicourt, 
Comte Charles de Crisenoy de Lyonne, 
Vicomte Aurélien de Courson, M. Revel, 
Comte Charles de Diesbach and MM. 
Coppon-Mandar and De Bonnegarde. The 
list includes such old French names as 
Noailles Prince de Poix, Rochefoucault, 
La Motte, Orléans and Gramont. The 
teacher is an old cavalryman, M. J. B. 
Charles. 

But the salle d’armes which excites most 
interest in fencing men is that governed 
by the Mérignacs, because the elder Mé- 
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rignac is still the undoubted head of fenc- 
ing in France and the world. At times 
he is run very close by some ambitious 
fencer like M. Calmels of the school at 
Joinville-le-Pont, M. Michon at the Ecole 
de Guerre, M. Camille Prévost, M. Rue or 
another. Signor Pini of Leghorn has re 
ceived a decoration as Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor for the beauty and effect- 
iveness of his bouts with Mérignac last 
winter. Nevertheless the latter retains 
the absolute preéminence which has been 
accorded him for the last ten or fifteen 
years, and bids fair to hold it for ten 
years to come. 

Even so summary a 
sketch as this would 
look incomplete if the 
fencing floors were 
forgot which are at- 
tached to great social 
clubs like the old 
‘« Mirlitons,’””’ now 
dubbed the « Epa. 
tants’’ or ‘‘stunners’”’ 
in the slang of the 
boulevards. Baron 
Hirsch having turned 
the old « Mirlitons’”’ 
out of doors, the latter 
had to leave the Place 
Vendéme, but they 
improved their case 
greatly by joining 
with the club that 
controlled the corner 
of the Rue Boissy 
d’Anglas, looking 
out on the Place dela 
Concorde. There is 
the terrace where the 
members of the old 
Club Impérial used 
to lounge and watch 
the gates of the Tuil- 
eries gardens fly open 
and the Cent-Gardes 
parade heavily, mag- 
nificently forth, fol- 
lowed by Napoleon 
ur and Eugénie. 
The building back of 
this terrace was com- 
pletely remodelled, 
and a fencing gallery 
arranged in connec- 
tion with one of the 
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most complete and sumptuous series of dressing 
rooms, baths, etc., which can be found in Paris. 
Members of the club can become members of the 
fencing establishment by paying an extra charge, 
but no outsiders are permitted to use the gallery. 
Once a year the little theatre of the club is the scene 
of an assault at arms between professionals and ama- 
teurs, to which outsiders may be asked by card of 
the club member ; ladies are never in- - 
vited to these exhibitions, nor are wom- 
en ever permitted to make use of any 
club or fencing floor in Paris, contrary 
to the custom established in New York 
by the Fencers club, where a class of 
ladies takes possession of the floors and 
dressing rooms of the club thrice a week 
in the morning, and the male members 
are excluded. 

The ‘‘Epatants’’ is an interesting 
fencing club because its membership 
contains a large number of famous ar- 
tists. M. Carolus-Duran is to be seen 
there almost every day, together with the land- 
scape painter Billotte, whose portrait he painted 
with charming sympathy last year and showed at 
the new Salon. The artists Roll, Henry Reynaud, 
Clairin and Arcos are active members ; the Ameri- 
can artist Alexander Harrison is one of several 
who belong to the club but not to the fencing 
branch. Oneof the strongest amateurs in Paris is 
the artist Guignard, who frequents this floor. The 
musicians of the club rarely fence, but an exception is 
M. Serpette, who has the reputation of wielding a foil 
hard to parry. MM. Paul Bourget, Guy de Maupas- 
sant, Fernaud-Boussenot and Paléologue are often at 
work in the fine quarters provided by the « Epa- 
tants,"’ where they find very capable instructors in M. 
Camille Prévost and M. Fillippi, who.are assisted by 
a prévét, M. Desglas. The amateur who holds the 
reputation of the floor high by his bouts in public 
with professionals is Comte de Lindemann, a French- 
man of Bavarian descent. MM. 
Guignard, Carolus-Duran and Ser- MENDALL 
pette are counted among the strong ASS a 
fencers; Chabert, Vicomte Breton- = 
neau-Clary, Comte Potocki, Le- 8 
grand, Comte Emmery, Cottin, 
Fauche, De Sauvage and Du Trémoul are others 
well spoken of. The club has several thousand 
members, and the fencing branch about 150. 

Somewhat similar in organization, membership and name yy. sean avat, PROFESSOR CER- 
is the Cercle Artistique CLE RUE D’ANJOU. 
et Littéraire on the Rue 
Volney. Artists so preponderate in the Cercle Vol- 
ney that the president, M. Paul Tillier, is a painter, 
while such well-known names as Bouguereau, 
Toulmouche, Henner, Luminais, Van Marcke, Ver- 
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estchagin, Olivier Merson, Tattegrain, 
Bonnat, Vibert and Carolus-Duran are on 
the list of members. The American paint- 
ers Bridgman, E. L. Weeks and S. H. 
Parker are members. The teacher of fence 
is M. Gaillard. There is also a very 
large and well-equipped salle d’armes con- 
nected with the Cercle des Arts et d’Es- 
crime in the Rue Taitbout, where suits of 
armor, trophies and large racks of swords 
and foils give a lively appearance to an 
interior lighted from above. Here M. Hot- 
telet, another renowned champion of the 
foil, instructs the members of the club 
with the aid of two prévéts. 


Fencing floors attached to social clubs 
have an advantage in that deficiencies are 
paid by the club at large and the re- 
sources of the club can be used to surround 


the fencers with no little luxury. Never- 
theless the cercles of Paris which are ex- 
clusively supported by fencers seem to 
have more weight. The professor in such 
a club feels that he holds a more dignified 
place and the members prefer not to be 
part of a big machine whose governors 
they must consult at every twist and turn. 

At the same time the fact that in the 
independent cercles the professor has no 
governors to check him produces friction 


between him and members. He is likely 
to assume that the club exists through 
and by the glory attaching to his name 
as a champion of the craft of fence, and 
prove refractory if the governing com- 
mittee does not do exactly as he wishes. 
The members, finding that they cannot 
convince him—some of the masters are 
very ill-educated men, with all the ob- 
stinacy of the peasant class—and dislik- 
ing to make a direct breach with a master 
whom they have learned to like, grad- 
ually cease to frequent the salle and ac- 
cept overtures from their friends to enter 
another where the master meets their 
views. In this way Paris is full of fencing 
clubs weak in membership, kept from 
actual extinction by the efforts of some 
teacher who has lacked the tact to accom- 
modate himself to the situation or the 
good sense to perceive that it was time for 
him to send in his resignation. 

The question of strength as a fencer is 
very difficult to decide in such a school as 
that of Joinville-le-Pont, where one may 
see house after house full of young soldiers 
fencing with each other for dear life. 
They are watched by M. Calmels, the pro- 
fessor-in-chief, and by his fellow teachers, 
MM. Sauze, Rochat and Lemoine. Among 
amateurs in a place like Paris it is still 
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harder to fix grades of proficiency. Until 
recently M. Alfonso di Aldama, a Cuban 
by birth, was generally acknowledged the 
most perfect in the union of grace and 
effectiveness. But unfortunately M. Al- 
dama has been in bad health and has 
practically renounced fencing in public. 
Among military men M. Féry d’Esclands 
is cited as a fencer of the first order, but 
he, too, has practically retired. MM. Va- 
vasseur and Chevillard are admired for 
the correctness of their pose and delicate 
work. The Comte del’Angle Beaumanoir 
ranks with Comte de Lindemann for the 
‘difficulty ’’ of his method—that is to say, 
the ability he has to worry his opponent by 
unexpected positions and vigorous play. 
Mr. Lewis Halsey Sandford of the club in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, formerly of 
New York, is one of the rising amateurs. 
A fencer who is often seen in public con- 
tests is M. Alfred Robert, while M. Eu- 
géne Cayé, a young man still in his teens, 
is likely to be heard of a few years hence 
as one of the strongest and most correct 
amateurs in Paris. 

This list is naturally only a mention of 
a few names, taken partly from club talk, 
partly from seeing the men fence, partly 
from fencing withthem. But of necessity 
many who deserve mention are omitted 
from so short and sketchy an account as 
can be given here. A very interesting 
character is that of old M. Popeins Mauf- 
frais, a gentleman born in the French West 
Indies who goes about with an old maitre 
d’armes and fences daily, not only with 
his maitre but with any stranger who may 
visit the salle where he is. M. Mauffrais 
is the privileged of all the floors. All faces 
smile when his name is mentioned, all 
heads bow when he begins to chant the 
heroic lay of his prowess. One year he 
challenged England to fence with him ; 
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another time he sent a formal cartel of de- 
fiance couched in the most elegant phrases 
to all the professors of arms in Belgium. 
M. Mauffrais is very old but astonishingly 
vigorous, and is an example of the man 
who has escaped the wretchedness attend- 
ing extreme old age by devoting himself 
to an exercise suited to the feeble as well 
as the strong. His portrait by Félix Ré- 
gamey is reproduced, showing him over- 
whelmed by the attentions of his admirers, 
who love to test his capacity for applause. 

The interchange of ideas in the arts 
and sciences between nations has gone on 
since the flood ; mankind may be said to 
advance through the peaceful or hostile 
shock of ideas ; but never before have the 
sports and games of one nation been taken 
up by another as quickly and apparently 
as permanently as we find it the case 
during the last quarter century with re- 
spect to the United States. The games 
and sports interchanged between our 
country and France may or may not be 
destined to endure and become part of the 
customs of the two nations ; but the move- 
ment is worth notice. 

Although fencing is most practised in 
North America at New York, its prospects 
are good elsewhere. At San Francisco, 
Boston and Philadelphia there are special- 
ists who instruct in the sword; at Chi- 
cago, Toronto, Baltimore, Annapolis, West 
Point and Washington teachers can behad. 
In many cities the athletic clubs which are 
being formed place fencing at the head of 
the sports they propose to cultivate, al- 
though for the time being they have no 
one who is capable to instruct. The fact 
is interesting as a sign of the estimate 
very generally placed in America on fenc- 
ing as an exercise and a game fitted for 
men, women and children, for private 
exercise and public exhibitions. 


REVIEW 
By MURAT 


RESIDENTIAL campaigning year 

opens with a balance of power and 
equivalency of opportunity and equipoise 
of prospects between the national polit- 
ical parties promising a contest of remark- 
able uncertainty and singular interest. 
Already it is apparent that the forces be- 
hind the smaller and special organiza- 
tions, in the battle of the giants that is 
at hand, will not seriously disturb the 
flanks of the great armies that muster as 
republicans and democrats. The disputed 
states will be more numerous than at 
any time since 1860, but no southern 
state can be placed in that class. That 
which is again at stake distinctly, as in 
1888, is the law-making power. This is 
in the hands of a party when it is in 
possession of the Congress and the presi- 
dency. Then the will of the party makes 


the law of the land and is equal to the 
reorganization of the Supreme court of 
Since the inaugura- 


the United States. 
tion of Abraham Lincoln the democratic 
party has not had this responsibility and 
the republicans did not have it from 
Grant to Harrison. Very clearly, in the 
Cleveland-Harrison campaign, the issue 
over and comprehending all was to which 
of the political parties, democratic or re- 
publican, the whole government was to 
be committed. The evidence before the 
people was that the President and Con 
gress then chosen would be of like polit- 
ical persuasion, and the fact was so; the 
republicans, holding the Senate, won the 
presidency and gained the House. The 
margin by which they were victorious 
was slender, but the scope of success 
included all the powers the Constitu- 
tion confers upon the legislative and 
executive departments, and there is no 
nation of the earth whose government is 
more potential. The final judgment of 
history upon the uses the republicans 
made of their capacities may be antici- 
pated, if indeed it is not recorded beyond 
dispute, to the effect that they attempt- 
ed too much, and did not sufficiently 
limit and simplify their leading measures 
to secure the essential popular support. 
In many respects the administration of 
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Harrison will be memorable, and one of 
the historical distinctions of it will be the 
unprecedented admission of new states, 
completing the arch of states across the 
continent. It was assumed with confi- 
dence that tfie free coinage of senators 
would fix the republican character of the 
Senate so that it would be for at least two 
administrations to come unchangeable, but 
such was the extent of the gains of the 
opposition in the elections of November 
1890, that the supremacy of the republi- 
cans in the Senate was shaken, and when 
half a dozen republican senators from the 
silver states aided the democrats to defeat 
the Force bill, it became evident that the 
stability of republican rule was broken, 
and that again the main question was to 
be put whether the democratic or the 
republican party is to be fully commis- 
sioned to control the government. When 
Lincoln was elected both houses of Con- 
gress were against him and it was by 
southern secession that the legislative 
department was surrendered to the repub- 
licans. Both Houses were against An- 
drew Johnson when he drifted with the 
democracy, and the Senate was republican 
through the administration of Cleveland. 
The test of the possession of power with- 
out the possibility of a veto by a republi- 
can president or house of Congress has 
not therefore been applied to the democ- 
racy since the days of James Buchanan. 
The most important thing in any country 
is the character of the people, and the real 
platform of a political party is to be found 
in its record and its reputation. In pro- 
portion to the enlightenment of the people 
will they give weighty consideration to 
the character of the organizations of a 
political nature that come before them 
claiming their suffrages. With Congress 
and the President of one mind they are 
competent for the reconstruction of the 
judiciary, for the construction of the Con- 
stitution itself, and, under the conditions 
of the country, a decisive movement favor- 
able to either party would carry with 
it not merely the executive department 
of the national legal fabric, but the legis- 
lative and judicial as well; and this is a 
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matter that far transcends in moment 
the questions of money or of tariffs, or any 
of the details of the contact of the highest 
general authority with the appliances 
and forms of the business of the people. 

There is no disposition in offering this 
statement to diminish the public concep- 
tion of the importance of sound and abun- 
dant money, or of the relations of protec- 
tive or revenue duties upon imports, or to 
impartial prosperity and the common hap- 
piness, but there is a desire to elevate the 
understanding of the average citizen to 
the high dignity of his decision in the 
duty he has to discharge, and to the neces- 
sity that paramount consequence should 
not be attached to the prejudices of pro- 
vincialism or the passionate crusade of a 
class, inflamed with a policy perhaps in 
itself commendable or even admirable, 
and that yet may be pursued at an ex- 
penditure unreasonable and unfortunate. 
Only a partisanism that is blind on one 
side will refuse consent to the statement 
that the balance of power between the 
parties that have the broadest representa- 
tive character is so evenly suspended, that 
the decisive ballots will be cast by those 
whose minds are not yet made up. The 
shifting of one per cent. of the voters 
could so happen as to determine the re- 
sult either way. One year ago the im- 
pression was abroad that the democratic 
party was irresistible and would, with the 
utmost speed compatible with legality, 
occupy and possess the country; but they 
were carried at oncé by the extent of their 
victory from the advantages of irresponsi- 
ble opposition to the necessities of offi- 
cial affirmation. The national House of 
Representatives, two-thirds democratic, 
must declare the doctrine of the party on 
all questions in controversy, and that, on 
the eve and in the midst of a presidential 
canvass, is a requirement attended with 
dangers that are manifest, and this is 
especially so when there are differences 
too inveterate to be disputed and too 
radical for compromise. The republicans 
have had the strange misfortune to lose, 
since the election of Harrison, all the 
states, with a single exception, in which 
they have been accustomed to enjoy the 
greatest preponderance. The exception is 
Vermont. The lost states are Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Kansas. They 
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have recovered Pennsylvania and Ohio 
upon such terms that they have confidence 
in the rest, and feel justified in holding 
that upon issues distinctly national all 
the old republican states will return to 
their allegiance. They count upon their 
character and business aptitude, their 
stand on the silver and tariff laws, and 
the difficulties of their opponents in defin- 
ing the attitudes it is imperative to as- 
sume, and they believe the Force bill 
has ceased to be forcible or the tariff a 
terror, and that strenuous local excite- 
ments and class propaganda have declined 
and departed, leaving the larger field 
clear for the heavier combat. The democ- 
racy have confidence that their discipline 
will be compensation for confusion in doc- 
trine, and that they havea prestige of suc- 
cess that will carry them to the complete 
accomplishment of their ambition. The 
republicans have faith in themselves, and 
hold a substantial advantage in their 
sense of identification with the prosper- 
ity of the country. They are ready to 
assail the philosophy of Joseph Jefferson, 
the genial and gifted comedian, who on 
giving Sir Edwin Arnold a lesson on the 
nature of our political antagonism, said : 
‘‘In my judgment, Sir Edwin, the coun- 
try would have been just about where it is 
if the other fellow had been elected every 
time for 100 years.’’ Perhaps neither the 
large nor small parties would subscribe to 
this broad generalization, but there is a 
saving force that comes to the rescue 
along with a sense of responsibility, and 
the growth of the country may be count- 
ed upon to overcome the errors of its 
saviours, but should not be accepted as all- 
conquering conservatism without count- 
ing the cost. 
* * 

Ex-PRESIDENT HAYES, travelling in the 
South, has been received with courtesy 
and the press has praised him as a peace- 
maker, assuming that he is responsible 
for the termination of the policy to use 
force to assert the war amendments of the 
Constitution of the United States in the 
states that had been of the southern Con- 
federacy. The historical truth is, however, 
that the abandonment of the fifteenth 
amendment took place during the admin- 
istration of General Grant. When Hayes 
was inaugurated he had only to follow in 
Grant’s footsteps. It had become evident 
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that the failure of the Constitution to exe- 
cute itself must be accepted as a part of the 
state of the country, or that the conditions 
of war would have to be continued. The 
states that had been overcome by arms 
could not be recognized as equal states 
and at the same time as departments un- 
der martial law. It was a mistake to at- 
tempt to revive under Harrison a system 
of coercion that was a failure under Grant. 
The stronger assertion of the national 
power was justified in national elections, 
but not the inauguration of so vast a plan 
of supervision as that contemplated in ‘the 
Force bill.’’ Thedemand was for a simpler 
form of general jurisdiction.- One party 
was at fault in proposing too extensive and 
complex an undertaking, and the other in 
the denial of the constitutional ability of 
the nation to protect the rights of the 
humblest citizens of all the states at the 
polls. The real question of expediency 
depended at last upon public opinion. It 
is plain that whatever measure of protec- 
tion of citizens in the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise is defined in the laws, must 
be sustained by an unfaltering majority 
of the people of two-thirds of the states. 
With that assured, the grave question was 
to be considered of the practical utility 
of interference with communities that re- 
stricted suffrage to a class. The policy 
of actual coercion was found impracticable 
fifteen years ago by General Grant, and 
the lesson of his experience was not dis- 
puted by President Hayes. The repub- 
lican party won on the economic questions 
in the election of Harrison, and it was not 
statesmanship or good partisanship to re- 
vive the departed issues on which repub- 
licans were divided, and upon which, as 
presented, the closely contested states 
were certain to be against the adminis- 
tration. The country has been often dis- 
turbed by the presumption of citizens of 
extraordinary zeal, which they hold comes 
from fervid conviction, that if their favor- 
ite formula of reformation can only be in- 
serted in a constitution, it is settled so far 
as earthly influences go, and the execution 
of it intrusted to the supernatural poten- 
tialities. The fundamental as well as oth- 
er laws are inoperative unless sustained 
by the people immediately concerned. 
However we may differ as to the degree 
of the rights of the states, where their 
special affairs are in contact with “we, 
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the people of the United States,’’ there is 
a sovereignty of the community, whatever 
may be the shape of organization, that 
must be respected wherever encountered, 
and the force of higher intelligence, great- 
er hardihood, stronger will, superior ad- 
dress, the habit of command, the customs 
of generations, the ways of centuries, are 
elements of destiny. 
* * x 

THE people of the United States are so 
well informed at last about the Behring 
sea seal fishery affairs that they do not 
hear without a shade of uneasiness that 
there is to be a submission of our rights 
and grievances to arbitration. It was no- 
ticeable in the recent arguments before the 
Supreme court that the representative of 
the British government insisted upon the 
naked technicality that the shore juris- 
diction does not extend over three miles. 
Mr. Blaine’s papers in the correspondence 
with Lord Salisbury, and the paper of Mr. 
Phelps, ex-minister to England, in Har- 
per’s Monthly, established the proposi- 
tions that the international law should 
include protection for the seal industry ; 
that Great Britain has repeatedly closed 
seas; that the Canadian poaching has 
been carried on in a manner that is bar- 
baric and outrageous. Lord Salisbury’s 
consent to warning off the Canadians un- 
til arrangements could be made for arbi- 
tration came so late there has been a great 
slaughter of theanimals, that are soclumsy 
and helpless they are fast being extermi- 
nated in the northern as they have been 
in the southern seas. The Russians were 
never molested in their waters until this 
year, and fired on the intruders. England, 
Russia and the United States years ago 
agreed on a closed sea and season, but the 
Canadians objected, and, the home govern- 
ment yielding, they persisted in the mas- 
sacre of female seals and the British flag 
sheltered them in the cruel and wasteful 
work. We may be sure our government 
means that arbitration shall be in the in- 
terest of civilization. 

* * * 

A party of American sailors, on shore 
at Valparaiso, were attacked by a mob as- 
sisted by police, and the assault, which 
was unprovoked, was attended with loss 
of life and many wounds that were serious. 
The gravity of the incident was increased 
by the evidence that it was the expression 
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of hostile public sentiment, which had 
reached such a pitch of irritation that our 
naval blue was odious to the Chilian 
people. It is but reasonable that we 
should take into consideration the excite- 
ment of the public mind in Chili, and the 
fact that a change of government after a 
bloody civil war is necessarily associated 
with much that is difficult and exasperat- 
ing, but there is a total absence of justifi- 
cation for the sentiments that are unfor- 
tunately prevalent in Chili toward the 
people of this country and the government 
that is. identified with them. The com- 
munication in which Chili was asked to 
investigate the assassination of our un- 
armed man-of-war’s men in the streets of 
Valparaiso was respectful but firm, as was 
becoming, and the reply was needlessly 
controversial and verged upon the quar- 
relsome, and there are not lacking appear- 
ances that it is held in Santiago that we 
may be safely treated to a recital of our 
position in the New Orleans affair with 
Italy and taunted to find redress. 
* * * 

THE declaration of a dictatorship in 

Brazil was unexpected. It was fair to as- 


sume that the unhappy experience of Bal- 
maceda would have a conservative influ- 
ence upon ambitious rulers even in South 


America. Suddenly the recent republic 
of Brazil has become a land of many mys- 
teries. It has been well said that we must 
wait for unofficial news. The reasons for 
the arbitrary action of President Fonseca, 
if they were different from those that ordi- 
narily animate usurpers of supreme au- 
thority, are unknown. There are rumors 
that a plot to exile the president was dis- 
covered, and that the imperialists were 
deep in schemes for the restoration of Dom 
Pedro. Itis unfortunate to have the coun- 
try disturbed by irregularities in high 
places, but the blood of the Latin races 
seems to require the excitements of diversi- 
fied political entertainment. The exiled 
emperor has made known his willingness 
to return to Brazil, but there is no proba- 
bility that there will be a call for him. 
His family are said to reproach the old 
man, charging that his misfortunes are the 
logic of his liberal principles. The re- 
sources of Brazil are enormous, and while 
disorder must arrest development and 
capital retire from scenes of conflict, there 
is no danger that the prosperity of the 
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people will be permanently impaired or 
that they will long be subjected to an 
illiberal government. Since the sudden 
downfall of Fonseca’s dictatorship, the 
mystery is the extent of his misunder- 
standing of the people. The education 
of the Brazilians in republicanism has 
been singularly happy in peaceful proc- 
esses. 
* * * 

CENTRAL Europe has an experience of 
financial panics growing out of the riotous 
living of Berlin bankers and a war scare in 
Vienna. The emperors of Russia, Ger- 
many and Austria are the individuals upon 
whom Europe depends for the preservation 
of peace or the precipitation of war. The 
czar has avoided meeting thekaiser, though 
he has made two journeys, during the sum- 
mer and fall, to Denmark, and so marked 
was the discourtesy that the German em- 
peror refused to be represented at the 
Russian embassy in Berlin when the sil- 
ver wedding of the czar was celebrated. 
This public manifestation of ill feeling on 
both sides is disquieting, and France and 
Russia find themselves drifting together. 
The absence of Bismarck is seen in the 
strained relations between Russia and 
Germany, the special friendliness of the 
French and Russians, that shapes their 
nations into a portentous alliance, the pre- 
carious conditions of the famous tripartite 
convention of Italy, Austria and Germany, 
and the ineidents that indicate friction be- 
tween the German states of the imperial 
confederation. It is assumed, that the 
Russian famine weakens the czar’s mili- 
tary arm, and asserted, there is a war party 
in Germany that would strike now while 
food is dear and the million and a half 
magazine rifles wanted for the czar’s army. 
The most serious sign of war is in the 
panic at Vienna, produced by the enter- 
prise of a newspaper in giving words of 
the Austrian emperor to the effect that the 
Russian famine increased the danger of an 
outbreak of hostilities. The keen sense 
of war alarm that the people display is 
proof of the consciousness of explosive 
elements. But Russia will not strike the 
first blow when the peasantry are starving 
and the rifles in the hands of her soldiers 
are unsatisfactory. Austria and Italy, we 
may be certain, will not be aggressive. 
Germany, between Russia and France, will 
not hastily assume the initiative, particu- 
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larly as the young emperor is convinced 
that he must not risk his throne by tak- 
ing the field as an actual commander. If 
he is not to gather all the glory he will 
not care to fight. France feels that she is 
again one of the great powers, but her 
vast army is composed of units that are 
for peace, and the statesmanship of the 
republic is essentially conservative. She 
will wait for closer intimacy with Russia 
and watch for her opportunity. The in- 
evitable war may come like a bolt from 
the blue, but is not in the clouds where 
the threatening thunders are now mutter- 
ing. 
* * * 

MISGOVERNMENT is a misfortune com- 
mon to our cities. Their resources are 
squandered in improvements that are often 
contrived by schemers for speculating, 
their pavements, water supplies, lighting 
plants, transportation for passengers, 
freight handling, all are faulty, and the 
rule is, wasteful ; and praise is lavished 
upon the fire departments, schools, police 
and officials of all: grades when criticism 
should be administered ; and yet our great 
communities are growing in wealth, popu- 


lation, energy, corifidence, supported and 
stimulated by the marvellous country 
that encompasses and enriches them. 
They are part of a development that is 
abounding, aggressive and irrepressible. 
The greatest of the cities, New York, is 


remarkably representative. Sht compre- 
hends more than the continent, for her 
constituency is world wide. In character 
she is the most cosmopolitan of the metro- 
politan centres. Her situation surpasses 
that of Constantinople, famous for ages, 
as the Atlantic is larger than the Mediter- 
‘ranean, our lakes greater than the Black 
sea, and as America exceeds in national 
grandeur the Asia of 2000 years ago. 
New York has two straits that outrival the 
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Dardanelles, her harbor is more beautiful 
than the Bay of Naples, and the Thames 
is no more comparable with the Hudson 
than Wales with New England, or Eng- 
land with our middle states, to say noth- 
ing of the majestic West, the wonderful 
South, the vast Northwest, and the bound- 
less regions north and south, west and far 
west, that through water channels and 
railroads are immediately tributary. A 
golden river is pouring its endless treas- 
ures here, and the attractiveness of the 
mighty city increases its force of fascina- 
tion faster than capital accumulates or the 
people are multiplied. New York is to be 
the money centre of the earth, the moneyed 
men tell us. Last year it was our solidity 
that steadied the tottering fabric of Eng- 
lish finance, and this year we saw with- 
out a tremor $70,000,000 of gold sail 
away, and.there was gratified pride in the 
sensibility that we could part with it so 
easily, as well as in the exhilaration with 
which we have watched the turn of the 
tide bringing the yellow millions back 
again, as if they were globules of quick- 
silver quivering with the magnetic influ- 
ence of commerce across the sea. New 
York has an incomparable palace of public 
enjoyment in her Madison Square garden. 
Magnificence, combining when it is ablaze 
with light, the most beautiful tower in 
the world, not excepting that of Seville, 
with the noblest auditorium since the Col- 
iseum, a banquet hall fit for the gods, and 
a theatre where art is exhausted in the 
taste that mingles modesty with splendor. 
Festivities succeed each other in the midst 
of these appointments and adornments 
that palaces may emulate; and no ex- 
ample of the exhibition of affluence could 
be finer and more impressive than the 
horse show, which passed as if it were 
commonplace, though one of the most 
gorgeous tournaments in history. 





WASHINGTON, October 19, 1891. 


DEAR Sir: I wish you would correct a statement on page re of the November Cosmopolitan, in an 


article on “‘ The City of the World's Fair.” Judge Taney never sai 
t.”’ If you will read the last two paragraphs, 
Decisions of the Supreme Court, Dred Scott case, published by D. Appleton 


white man was bound to res 


will find thet Jucge Taney did say: 
“It is di 


that ‘‘ the negro had norights which the 
ge 407, of the ** Report of the 
Co. of New York, 1857,”” you 


cult at this day to realize ths state of public opinion in relation to that unfortunate race, 


which prevailed iu the civilized and enlightened portions of the world at the time of the Declaration of 
Independence, and when the Constitution of the United States was framed and adopted. But the public 
history-of oer European nation “ve it in a manner too plain to be mistaken. , 


‘They had for more than a century 


fore been re 
unfit to associate with the white race, either in soci 
had no rights which the white man was bound to res 


erdad as beings of an inferior order, and altogether 
a 


or political relations ; and so far inferior that they 


pect. 
Some years ago I was obliged to refute this falsehood in The Century. 


To the Editor of the Cosmopolitan. 


Respectfully, 
J. A. WALTER, 
St. Patrick’s Church. 
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PEACE ON EARTH. 


HIS number may bear to our readers 
not only our New Year’s wishes, 
but the wishes, which are so closely en- 
twined with them, for a Merry Christmas. 
How many are the households in which, 
after the Christmas dinner has been eaten, 
after the plum pudding has gome in 
with the flaming brandy around it, after 
the children have eaten their last nut and 
raisin and grape and bonbon, the happy 
mother of the family sinks down in her 
easy chair, glad that she is alone for half 
an hour, takes her Cosmopolitan, cuts 
the leaves, looks at the pictures, and wel- 
comes it as one of her Christmas presents 
for the year. 

And in how many churches today have 
the readers of the Cosmopolitan joined as 
one ritual or another led them in thank- 
ing God or praising God, and asking for 
the fulfilment of the promise of the 
angels, 


““Glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth!” 


One cannot but ask, as the Christmas day 
comes and goes, whether the world has 
made any real step forward in that line? 
In answer to this question one has at 
least the satisfaction of saying that this 
morning, as the sun waked the world, 


‘* No war nor battle sound 
Was heard the world around.” 


Unless between the writing of these lines 
and the happy moment when the mother 
of the family sinks down in the easy chair 
with her January Cosmopolitan in her 
hand, some sudden dynamite shock waken 


the peaceful world, she may be sure that 
no shot has been fired in anger on Christ- 
mas Day, that no sentinel has been on 
anxious lookout for an enemy last night, 
that 
** No hostile host to furious conflict runs,” 
* * * 

Bioop has been shed as the year went 
by. Our unhappy friends in Chili have 
been arrayed man against man and some- 
times perhaps brother against brother. A 
hard and cold student of history would tell 
us that it must be so. He would tell us 
that you cannot have a republic which is 
not a republic, and that it is impossible to 
make any oligarchy discharge the duties 
which, in a republic, belong to all the 
citizens. That is probably the lesson of 
the revolution of Chili. 

There are other parts of the world which 
have that lesson to learn. Is it not pos- 
sible that it shall belearned without blood- 
shed? What men must do is to raise the 
average of manhood, its average of intel- 
ligence, its average of conscience, and the 
determination of each man to live, not for 
himself, but for the whole. Manhood is 
sometimes trained in this way in the 
shock of war. It sometimes happens that 
after a generation of fighting the soldier 
himself is a better citizen for his experi- 
ence. But the same lesson can be taught 
in peace. It is our business and the 
business of the world to teach it in times 
of peace. It is our business to see that 
what the old writers called the lower 
classes, which are the more unfortunate 
classes, shall know more, shall enjoy 
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more, shall be able to do more, shall think 
more, shall feel more and shall be more. 
When we bring any state to that pass that 
its average citizen shall have intelligence 
enough to make sensible determination 
as he gives his ballot, that state is sure of 
prosperity and peace. Until we reach 
that condition, a democracy is hardly more 
stable than is the most top-heavy autoc- 
racy in the world. 
* * x 

WE have attempted in these pages, as 
the years have gone by, to say more than 
once that that future of which all the 
prophets tell us and of which all true 
dreamers dream—a future of stable peace 
for the world—may become a reality not 
merely superficial. - It is clear enough that 
the great present obstacle is in the enor- 
mous standing armies of the world. It 
is worth while to remember, when men 
spéak of this obstacle, that it has not al- 
ways existed. Standing armies have not 
always been counted as a necessity for 
civilization nor for command. In those 
most successful days of Roman conquest, 
Rome had nostanding army. Theconsul 
meant to go to war; he went out intothe 
forum and enlisted his army for his pur- 
pose. When the war was over, the soldier 
who fought went back and attended to his 
own affairs. In what we call modern life 
the feudal system really broke up when 
the kings found that it was convenient 
for. them to enlarge the little company of 
household troops into a force large enough 
to keep great vassals in order. At the 
same time great vassals were shortsighted 
enough, selfish enough and enough in 
debt to be willing to let their forces of 
troops decline, till they became the poor 
lackeys whose uniforms were nothing but 
livery, and whose service was ended when 
they had killed a hog or brought a roasted 
fowl in to a Christmas table. It was con- 
venient for dukes and marquises and 
barons to have small armies, and at last 
they had none. It was convenient for 
kings and emperors to have larger and 
larger armies, and at last they had the 
only army inthe land. To this hour this 
is a very convenient arrangement for your 
Emperor of Austria or your Emperor of 
Germany or your King of Spain, who has 
to keep himself on a throne which is a 
little apt to rock and whose foundations 
are in quicksand. He makes his people 
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think that he maintains this army against 
the aggressions: of France or of Russia 
or of somebody else. But in his heart of 
hearts he knows that the army is a very 
convenient thing to have at hand, if any 
number of his people at home should want 
to repeat some lessoris which have been 
taught at Whitehall or in the Tuileries. 

So long as there are kings who make 
any approach to absolute power, so long 
they will dislike to give up the conven- 
ient resource of a ‘ police force ’’ of some 
hundreds of thousands of men quite as 
much of service at the capital as they are 
at the frontiers. 

* * * 

WE are so happily ‘unaccustomed to 
‘carrying soldiers on our backs,’’ as Mr. 
Evarts put it so well, that we do not in 
America at all appreciate the effect of a 
great organized army in directing public 
opinion away from peaceful policies. In 
each of the larger European states a mill- 
ion men, more or less, are living as sol- 
diers. They talk army talk. They read 
military literature. They plan improve- 
ments in the art of war. Their officers are 
gentlemen whose profession for life is war. 
It is perfectly true that the privates are 
not enthusiasts about war. They have 
been drawn by conscription, and undoubt- 
edly in many instances, perhaps in most 
instances, would be glad to return to their 
homes. But even with them the military 
disposition is encouraged. They are cer- 
tainly not taught to think of war as the 
worst of evils. When they do return to 
their homes a certain distinction attaches 
to them, if it were only because they are 
well set up, if it were only because they 
know distant cities and places and can 
make the brag which, to a peasant, car- 
ries quite as much weight as it deserves. 

From all these circumstances it results 
that the public opinion of countries cursed 
with standing armies is directed towards 
war, towards the probability of war, and 
even towards its desirableness. There 
are men who can remember that, in our 
own civil war, there would be posts 
where, when men had been drinking a 
little more than was good for them, the 
toast would be given, «A long war and 
quick promotion !’’ As brutal a state- 
ment as this would not often be made, but 
it indicates the drift of the mind of a mili- 
tary man. He is not trained to consider 














peace as the one great necessity of civiliza- 
tion and higher life. He is trained to look 
on the other side. He sees advantages 
which may spring from a particular war 
or a special military movement ; at least, 
he sees the advantage to himself, and the 
weight of his opinion may be thrown in 
on the side which promises such advan- 
tage. 

Now when it is remembered that we 
take the blessings of peace perfectly un- 
consciously, and that virtually there is no 
organization or combined power to press 
them upon public attention, it is readily 
seen how much effect the steady pressure 
of an organized body of men, pledged to 
war through and through, would have in 
the policy of a state. Some private mor- 
alist and optimist calls the attention of 
his readers or his hearers to the danger 
of war, and to the advantages of peace. 
But it is like the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness when he does so. The people 
who have to pay the costs of wars and 
military establishments, even the poor 
private who has to be food for powder, 
have no organization which speaks for 
them, and there is no method by which 
their plea can be kept before the eyes of 
rulers. 

* * * 

THE prospect of peace in the next cen- 
tury depends on the steady growth, among 
the nations of the world, of the conviction 
that the people can generally manage 
their own affairs better than anyone else 
can manage them. Just so soon as peo- 
ple find out that they can manage their 
own schools, direct their own churches, 
build their own roads, catch their own ras- 
cals, and try them in their own courts, just 
so soon they will find out that they are 
in little need of the assistance or advice 
of any royal family in such affairs. That 
royal family, wherever it exists, will have 
less and less opportunity to persuade that 
people that an immense standing army is 
necessary to maintain the one object of 
government. That object is to secure the 
maintenance of happy homes. 

* * * 


THE position, then, for the countries of 
the continent of Europe is this: there 
are certain houses, as the Brandenburgs, 
Hapsburgs and the rest, the members of 
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which are on thrones or near them. For 
them, as the Emperor Joseph said before he 
was emperor, it is their profession to be 
sovereigns. They are true to their profes- 
sional instincts, and they mean to main- 
tain themselves on these thrones as long 
as they can. They have at their direction 
very large armies, fortunately for them- 
selves but unfortunately for their people. 
In many instances these armies number 
amillion of men, and the instincts and 
habits of centuries maintain the public 
opinion which keeps these armies in being. 
It is only when you come to countries 
where popular institutions have more or 
less power that there begin to be traces of 
an indisposition to war. 
* * * 

I was once the somewhat intimate friend 
of a confidential agent of the Russian gov- 
ernment who was travelling in this coun- 
try for the study of our institutions. On 
no point did he express so much interest 
and surprise asin the fact that he had 
travelled thousands upon thousands of 
miles in this country and had never seen 
a soldier. When he first expressed this 
surprise to me I said: ‘‘ Why should you 
see a soldier? What is the good of a sol- 
dier? A soldier is simply to defend you 
against a foreign enemy.’’ He said that 
it would be natural to have a soldier in 
front of a public office. Butwhy? Is not 
the public office the property of the people? 
Why should the people wish to attack a 
public office or a public officer? The pub- 
lic officer is one of themselves. They put 
him there, and they can take him away 
when they choose. It is a curious obser- 
vation, and one which shows the absolute 
difference between the American govern- 
ment and any feudal government, that 
with us the national government is repre- 
sented in each village and town by the post- 
office. That is, it is represented by the 
peaceful means of communication between 
man and man. There are numberless 
places in America where the postoffice 
stamp and the regular arrival of the mail 
are the only visible evidences of the nation- 
al power over the citizens. In a feudal 


country, on the other hand, the national 
power appears in the uniform of a soldier 
whose training is directed to the most ef- 
fective methods of destruction. 





ABOUT CERTAIN BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


A FEW weeks ago the vice-president 

of the National Academy of Design 
asked, «‘What are Americans doing in 
art?” and in his frank reply to this 


searching question Mr. Millet was able 
at least to report progress and to point 
out the many.signs of improvement which 
are obvious enough even to those who re- 
fuse to iook below the surface and beneath 


the current. Perhaps there are some who 
will deem the final sentences of Mr. Millet’s 
essay unduly self-laudatory, not to say 
boastful. «* What we have donein art and 
for art during the past quarter of a century 
is unparalleled in the history of nations. 
What we are now doing gives promise 
of speedy and gratifying results.’’ This 
does not mean, I take it, that these United 
States now stand in the front rank as far 
as art is concerned and that we have 
nothing more to learn. It means only 
that we have taken great strides, perhaps 
the more easy for us to take as we were so 
far in the rear. There is now an abun- 
dant and earnest endeavor in the right di- 
rection, for the most part; there is intel- 
ligent and stimulant criticism ; and there 
are indisputable triumphs here and there, 
chiefly in the minor arts. In wood en- 
graving, in the making of stained glass, 
and in the designing and manufacture of 
silver ware we Americans can hold our 
own ; there is pottery made near Cincin- 


nati and there is furniture made in Boston 
which have the rare and precious quality 
of style. 

In nothing has our progress been more 
marked than in the art of bookmaking. 
Here, as in most other forms of artistic en- 
deavor, the French retain their supremacy, 
and the most carefully composed books 
still come from Paris ; books wherein the 
choice of type and ink and paper, the ad- 
justment and proportion of the page, the 
variety and pertinence and propriety of 
the illustrations, have all been decided 
upon after counsel with those learned in 
the law. As yet I have seen no classic of 
our literature sent forth with the simple 
and dignified beauty of M. Conquet’s edi- 
tions of Stendhal’s Rouge et Noir and 
Chartreuse de Parme; nor have I been 
able to find any edition of Shakespeare as 
elaborately sumptuous and as unfailingly 
tasteful as the Leman-Leloir edition of 
Moliére. But, on the other hand, I know 
of no recent French books better of their 
kind than one or two of the volumes of 
verse which Mr. Abbey and Mr. Parsons 
have jointly illustrated; or than the 
adroitly imagined Hiawatha which Mr. 
Remington put forth a year ago; or than 
the earlier Robin Hood of Mr. Howard 
Pyle. Not only are individual books better 
made nowadays, but the general average 
of our bookmaking is steadily rising, due, 
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it may be, in part at least, to the influence 
of the Grolier club and to the pleasant 
rivalries engendered at its meetings. 

It is at Christmas that the results of 
these efforts to raise the level of the art of 
bookmaking are most often exhibited. 
The old Annuals, the faded Keepsakes, 
the dilapidated Books of Beauty have de- 
parted forever, but they have left us in 
their stead beautiful books of another kind 
—books worth keeping for their own sake 
—books with a charm which is perennial. 
Now and again, itis true, we are affrighted 
by the appearance of huge and ugly gift 
books, forbidding enough to convince the 
least charitable of book lovers that it is 
more blessed to give than toreceive. But, 
one year with another, there is never any 
difficulty in finding every fall half a dozen 
or more beautiful books of American manu- 
facture which it is a pleasure to possess. 
Of the bookabout the Warwickshire Avon, 
the work of P and Q, and of the illustrated 
edition of Mr. Howells's Venetian Life, I 
spoke last month ; and of Mr. Kemble’s 
drawings for Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin I hope to say a few words next 
month. But these are not the only beau- 
tiful books which tempt us in the shorten- 
ing days between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

* * * 

One of the most stately of the many 
handsome tomes offered to us this season 
is Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason’s Women of 
the French Salons. Its cover stamp, with 
the contrasting Bourbon lilies and Napo- 
leonic bees, is very satisfactory, ayd the 
combination of a formal border with a 
sémis—to use the technical term of the 
bibliopegistic art—is wholly successful. 
Its page is bold and open, and its typog- 
raphy is vigorous and inviting. I am not 
entirely convinced that the occasional 
tubrication is altogether advantageous, 
but perhaps I shall be converted in time ; 
and I must confess now that the sparing 
red is used with taste and discretion. The 
typography of the titlepage—always a 
stumbling block even to the skilful— 
strikes me as very happy. 

Besides the occasional decorations by 
Mr. George Wharton Edwards and the 
occasional sketch by Mr. Alfred Brennan, 
the chief illustrations are portraits ; in- 
deed, I know nowhere else of any such 
portrait gallery of famous Frenchwomen 
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from Queen Margot to that uncrowned 
queen of society, Madame Récamier. Fair 
many of these women were and frail some 
of them, but fascinating always. Of their 
portraits, many are from pictures painted 
by the chief artists contemporary with the 
fair dames they have immortalized, and 
some of these pictures have been most 
skilfully engraved. The frontispiece, for 
example, is a brilliant portrait of the 
Duchess of Orleans ; equally charming is 
the painting of Madame de Pompadour ; 
remarkable also is the portrait of Cathe- 
rine of Russia ; and perhaps most striking 
of all is the picture of Madame Geoffrin, a 
very type of a clever and delightful old 
woman. More than one of the engravings 
here reproduced seems thin and hard and 
unworthy of its companions ; and since I 
am faultfinding I may note a misprint or 
two, devoté for dévote and Anné d’Au- 
triche ; and I will protest also against the 
absence of an index. 

If I were willing to cavil also at the style 
of the authoress, I should object vehe- 
mently to the frequency of Mrs. Mason’s 
French words and phrases, which are 
wholly out of place in a book intended for 
Americans. Especially distasteful is the 
use of French titles, princesse, duchesse, 
comtesse, marquise, for which there is no 
difficulty whatever in finding English 
equivalents. ‘Two other faults I may find 
before I give up the ungrateful task. Once 
(on page 51) Mrs. Mason refers to the 
‘““Emperor of Austria,’ forgetting that 
this title is the creation of this century. 
Twice (on pages 24 and 33) Mrs. Mason 
misconceives the character of Moliére ; she 
speaks of his ‘‘scathing wit’’ and of his 
‘‘ mocking laughter ;’’ singularly inexact 
phrases, for Moliére was neither a mocker 
nor a wit ; he had the broad toleration of 
a wise humorist. The assertion, also, that 
Moliére’s manners were ‘not of the 
choicest’? is wholly unsupported by the 
chronicles of the time. 

These defects apart—and they are but 
trifles—Mrs. Mason’s volume is easy to 
praise. It is the result of much loving 
study of memoirs and correspondence. It 
is an enticing introduction to the personal 
investigation of a subject far too vast to be 
set forth in any single volume, even when 
the writer is as painstaking as Mrs. Ma- 
son. It sketches for us a society which 
gave point and polish to letters and ease 
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and charm to conversation—a society 
which justified Emerson’s assertion that 
the Frenchman invented the ruffle, 
though the Englishman added the shirt. 
It presents a picture—perhaps a little 
flattered, but exact enough in its outlines 
—of the society which was at its best in 
the days of Louis xiv., and which had 
the same superficial glamour in 
“the days of halcyon weather— 
A Martin’s summer, when the nation swam, 
Aimless and easy as a wayward feather, 
Down the full tide of jest and epigram ; 
A careless time, when France's bluest blood 
Beat to the tute of ‘ After us the flood.’”’ 


Thoreau says somewhere that ‘‘ ourman- 
ners have been corrupted by communica- 
tion with the saints ;’’ and Chesterfield 
sought to purify his son’s manners by 
communication with sinners. The man- 
ners of the women of the French salons 
were satisfactory, but for the most part 
their morals were not saintly. Madame 
de Sévigné was an exception, and of the 
character of many of her friends the less 
said the better. Ifthere were no brave 
knights in those days to tilt at a wind- 
mill, there were fair dames enough to 
throw their bonnets over it ; and this is a 
side of her subject that Mrs. Mason has 
touched with delicacy and discretion. 
Even the prudish Madame de Mainte- 
nant, as the wits of Louis xIv.’s sad old 
age called her, was not an estimable char- 
acter ; and in her way she was as evil an 
influence on the history of France as the 
ill-bred and plain-spoken Madame du 
Barry ; yet we Americans have need to 
be grateful to her, for the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes drove to this country 
not a few Huguenots, probably the very 
best influx of new blood which America 
ever received. 

Pleasant also is the description of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet and of the brilliant 
circle gathered around the marchioness, 
although Mrs. Mason does not do full 
justice to the reform of French domestic 
architecture due to Madame de Rambouil- 
let’s Italian experience. The Parisian 
mansions of the great were but comfort- 
less barracks before Madame de Rambouil- 
let set the example by arranging a house 
fit for entertaining and convenient for 
those who have to live in it. Lagging be- 
hind the Italians two centuries ago, the 
French have ever made elegance their 
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object rather than comfort, in which lat- 
ter quality their dwellings are even now 
inferior to the best American houses. 

* * ” 

“Why was the Elizabethan age and 
why were the ages that succeeded Eliza- 
beth down to the restoration, so rich in 
song, and why have later periods been so 
poor?’’ asks Mr. Andrew Lang in his in- 
troduction to the delightful collection of 
Elizabethan Songs in Honourof Love and 
Beautie, which Mr. Edmund H. Garrett 
has made with taste, and illustrated with 
skill. Mr. Lang gossips pleasantly about 
these incomparable songs, but he can pro- 
vide no answer to his query. He declares 
that there is no decline in English poesy, 
and that the lyric note is still clear and 
true ; but he sees a divorce between the 
poet and the musician, as bad for both as 
the parting of literature and the stage. 
Perhaps it is due tothe same reason, the 
unwillingness of the poet to consider the 
conditions and limitations of the_ allied 
art. In the preface to the final edition of 
the works of a man who could write a 
song and sing it as well, Samuel Lover, 
the author of Rory O’ More, we find it set 
forth fairly that the writer of a song 
‘must frame it of open vowels, with as 
few guttural or hissing sounds as possi- 
ble, and he must be content sometimes to 
sacrifice grandeur or vigor to the necessity 
of selecting singing words and not reading 
ones.’”’ Lover goes on and quotes a line 
from one of Shelley’s lyrics : 


“ The fresh earth in new leaves drest,”’ 


and he calls it «‘ a sweet line,’’ but he de 
fies ‘‘anyone to sing it; nearly every 
word shuts up the mouth instead of open- 
ing it.’’ There is the gist of the matter, 
packed in a nutshell, and not so hard to 
crack either. 

Where modern poets have considered 
the conditions of the vocal art, their songs 
have been set to music and taken to heart. 
Scott, of course, wrote his ballads to tunes 
which were running in his head, and 
Moore set his verses to Irish melodies he 
rescued from trivial words. But later 
poets have now and again, consciously or 
unconsciously, obeyed the laws of song- 
writing ; and so we have Longfellow's 
‘«« Beware, take care, she is fooling thee’ 
(which has tempted half a dozen com- 
posers), and Tennyson’s Come into the 














garden, Maud, and Kingsley’s Three Fish- 
ers. And two of the very latest of our 
western poets have heard their songs 
sung, Mr. Eugene Field and Mr. J. Whit- 
comb Riley, and I do not know which has 
been better suited by the musician, the 
«Don’t ery, little girl, don’t cry’ of the 
latter, or the « Dynkyn, Wynkyn and 
Nod ”’ of the former. 

But it is in very few modern poets that 
we find the ease, the compression, the 
clearness and the grace of the Elizabeth- 
ans, 

‘“ Where the verse like the piper a-Maying, 
Comes playing, 
And the rhyme is as gay as a dancer 
In answer,”’ 


as Mr. Austin Dobson sings; and Mr. 
Garrett has garnered for our delight when 
he brought together many of the loveliest 
lyrics of our language, refusing to 


‘climb the cold summits once built on 
By Milton,” 


and preferring rather to 


‘‘ drop from the heights atmospheric 
With Herrick.” 


Here we find eleven of Herrick’s airiest 
poems and as many of Shakespeare's 
snatches of rhyme, and other verses un- 
equalled in their several ways by Marlowe, 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Carew, 
Drayton, Lovelace, Suckling, Waller and 
Wither. 

Here we find these charming poems 
most charmingly presented. The page 
of Mr. Garrett’s book is open and alluring, 
like the songs themselves. The typog- 
raphy is judicious and solid—like more 
than one of the songsters. The illustra- 
tions are abundant, and they are decora- 
tive rather than illustrative—and this is 
as it should be. The best of them—or at 
least those that most take the fancy of 
the present writer, a book lover always, 
an amateur if not a connoisseur—are the 
photogravure reproductions of Mr. Gar- 
rett’s water colors. Six of these full-page 
plates represent, emblematically, Grace 
and Love, Harmony and Revel, Sport and 
Laughter, all characters in a mask of 
Ben Jonson's written for a Christmas 
revel at the court of James I. in 1617. 
There are also other photogravures cun- 
ningly married to the text and serving as 
headpieces (if that is the proper English 
for the French term en-tétes) to the list of 
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illustrations, the table of contents, the 
introduction and so forth. To my taste 
the rubricated titlepage is also among the 
most happy pages of a volume most hap- 
pily conceived and most happily carried 
out. 
¥ * * 

It was a happy thought also to bring into 
a single book the three poems which Doc- 
tor Holmes has written on different phases 
of the highly important science and art 
of locomotion : The Deacon’s Masterpiece, 
The Wonderful «‘One-Hoss Shay’’; and 
How the Old Horse Won the Bet; and 
The Broomstick Train. These are pre- 
ceded by a brand-new preface in which the 
author sets down in prose his advice as to 
the attainment of perfectibility in carriage 
building and his opinion as to the prow- 
ess of the American trotting horse. Also 
by an incidental date does he remind us 
that we have now arrived at the bi-cen- 
tenary of the Salem witchcraft delusion 
of 1692, whereby many innocent people 
lost their lives (although not a single per- 
son was burnt, as the popular belief de- 
clares). Of Doctor Holmes’s poems what 
is there left for anyone to say at this late 
date? We all know that The Deacon’s 
Masterpiece is one of the doctor's master- 
pieces, and that it reveals the metrical 
facility and felicity of the poet better per- 
haps than anything else of his except 
The Last Leaf. Scott liked the ease of 
the iambic tetrameter and thought it 
terser than the pentameter of Pope, and 
Doctor Holmes handles this metre with as 
much freedom as did Scott, and, like Scott, 
lightens it by a frequent substitution of 
the anapest for the iamb. The same 
metre serves fitly for the tale of How the 
Old Horse Won the Bet ; and it is only a 
little modified in The Broomstick Train, 
in which the anapests are dominant. 

These three allied poems, each a tale in 
verse, are printed on unbacked pages, and 
they are set off with some threescore il- 
lustrations by Mr. Howard Pyle, full- 
page some of them, and vignettes and 
decorated half-titles and ingenious tail- 
pieces. Although Mr. Pyle knows a 
witch when he sees one and although he 
is indubitably effective in the portraits of 
these weird sisters here presented to us, I 
think that a poem as fanciful as The 
Broomstick Train calls for no further il- 
lustration by an artist in black and white, 
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whose drawings, however good they may 
be, can but: narrow into obvious shapes 
what otherwise looms vague and mysteri- 
ous. But for the spirited sketches which 
accompany The One-Hoss Shay and How 
the Old Horse Won the Bet I have nothing 
but praise. From the picture of Father 
Time blowing soap-bubbles to the portrait 
of the Deacon himself, from the admi- 
rably contrasted couple of 1800 and of 1855, 
looking at the old shay, to the D'Orsay 
dandies at the racecourse where the Old 
Horse showed his paces, all are genuine 
illustrations inspired by the text and faith- 
ful to it. They are excellent examples of 
the way in which the black-and-white 
of penwork can best be mated with the 
black-and-white of the composing stick. 
Throughout the book, in the work of au- 
thor and artist, of compositor and of press- 
man and of paper maker, there is the most 
engaging harmony ; and we have, there- 
fore, a resultant unity which is perhaps 
the rarest quality the devoted bookmaker 
can achieve. The cover stamp also, de- 
vised by Mrs. Henry Whitman, and one 
of the strongest of her cover designs, is 
fully in keeping with the contents of the 
book ; and the leather of the cover itself 
might be a slip of the Old Horse’s hide 
or a sliver of the lining of the One-Hoss 
Shay. 
* * * 

The cover of the two volumes of the new 
edition of General Wallace’s Ben-Hur, a 
Tale of the Christ, is a tawny Persian silk 
whereon a simple Persian design is 
stamped in gold. As so fair a dress must 
needs be frail, the two volumes—to which 
the present edition extends—are sent forth 
by the publishers carefully inclosed in a 
neat leathern case with silken bands to 
aid the reader in taking out the delicate 
tomes. The inside of the book is worthy of 
the caution with which it is guarded ; the 
page is well proportioned—although per- 
haps a hypercritic might suggest that the 
text is a little too long or a little too 
narrow ; the presswork is vigorous ; the 
paper is of a proper texture and the illus- 
trating is unparalleled in its abundance. 
There is a photogravure portrait of the 
author as a frontispiece for Volume I. 
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and for the frontispiece of Volume II. 
there is a photogravure of the hero. A 
score of other full-page photogravures are 
scattered through the two volumes, views 
of the scenes of the story, a panoramic 
background for the historic novel. Nor 
are these extra plates the only illustra- 
tions. Far from it— very far from it. 
There is no page in the whole book which 
has not one or more drawings from the 
pen of Mr. William Martin Johnson. 
These pen-and-ink sketches, a thousand 
of them, more or less, are to be found on 
the broad margins of the text—suggest- 
ing the way in which M. Paul Avril 
adorned M. Octave Uzanne’s book about 
the fan, now some ten years ago. But 
Mr. jJohnson’s sketches, while perhaps 
not as soft or as unexpected as M. Avril’s, 
far exceed his in number and in variety. 
Sometimes Mr. Johnson has inclosed the 
text by a border of oriental design ; some- 
times he has illuminated it by a land- 
scape, or by two, one at the top and an- 
other at the bottom ; sometimes he has 
decorated it by the drawing of a weapon, 
of a vehicle, of an instrument, such as the 
author may have alluded to; sometimes 
he becomes more frankly pictorial and 
gives us a glimpse of a chariot race or of 
a war galley in action. Illustrative or 
decorative, explanatory or pictorial, the 
pictures of Mr. Johnson accompany the 
words of General Wallace from the first 
page to the last ; and we have here prob- 
ably the most elaborately and abundantly 
adorned edition of any novel ever pub- 
lished. 

When I read the fac-simile of a compli- 
mentary letter to the author from Gar- 
field—by which tcken this is known as 
the Garfield edition of Ben-Hur—I am re- 
minded of a curious fact. Senator Conk- 
ling was a contemporary of President 
Garfield, and this letter shows that they 
had at least one liking in common. 
Senator Conkling used frequently to read 
and often to quote from the works of two 
authors and one work of a third author, 
and apparently he held all three in equal- 
ly high esteem. The two authors were 
Shakespeare and Ouida and the one work 
of the third author was Ben-Hur. 
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